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PREFACE. 



DuBiNG the four yeaxs that I edited The Family Feiend, I received 
an extraordinary number of communications from readers of that popular 
work, who seemed to have much confidence in the knowledge and discretion 
of its Editor. 

Of this correspondence a very large proportion emanated from the 
following classes of persons : 

1st. — Those who, already embarked in business, were involved in 
difficulties from which they sought to escape. 

2nd. — Those who, having possession of a small capital, wished to turn 
^ it to profitable account in an industrial occupation. 

3rd. — Those who, being reduced froni afiluence to poverty, were 
:j« anxious to do sometliing to obtain a livelihood, having scarcely any means 
' to commence, and no practical knowledge to guide them in any experiment 
« thev misfht be advised to make. 

^ The appeals made in many of these communications, especially of the 
latter class, were so earnest and touchmg, that I often felt extremely 
grieved at finding myself utterly unable to give beneficial advice. I did, 
however, in many instances, render friendly aid by private correspondence ; 
and I find pleasure in Imowing that, in these instances, the practical 
adoption of my suggestions led to most satisfactory results. 

Finding it impossible to answer all applications upon these matters, either 
by correspondence or in the pages of The Family Friend, and feeling the 
subject to be one of considerable importance, I resolved to publish a 
pamplUet which should, as far as possible, meet the wants of my numerous 
correspondents. I had searched everywhere for a work of this kind, but 
could find nothing answermg the purpose. 



1^' PRja^ACE. 

I accordiugly announced the publication of The Shopkeeper's Guide, 
which I then designed to fonn a shilling pamphlet, in which I hoped to 
supply much of the information so urgently desired. The announcement no 
sooner appeared than Messrs. Houlston and Stoneman were inundated 
with orders. This fact convinced me that the subject was one of greater 
importance than even I had contemplated ; and I therefore resolved to 
postpone the publication, to extend the plan of it, and to give very earnest 
attention to the subject. 

The Shopkeeper^ s Guide, as now published, is the result. It was 
exceedingly difficult to build up a work upon so new a model, in an 
entirely satisfactory manner. No one writer could take the plan of the 
whole work, which consisted of so many diversified parts, and varied 
subjects, into his hands, with a conviction that he could treat it successfully. 
And I found it extremely difficult, in applying to various writers, to get 
them to understand the plain, practical, and comprehensive nature of the 
work I designed. 

At length I met with a Gentleman who, having had considerable 
experience in both wholesale and retail trades, had relinquished them for 
literary pursuits. And availing myself of the co-operation of one who 
combined the rare capacity of a man of business and a man of letters, we 
have together produced The Shopheepef^a Guide, 

It is not now so complete as I design the future editions to be. 
^ I have omitted altogether, in the present edition, the consideration of 
tlie first class of querists, — ** Those who, abready embarked in business, 
are involved in difficulties from which they desire to escape." 

The laws relating to Bankrupts and Insolvjents are likely to undergo 
many modifications in the next session of Parliament. I shall then put 
the matter into the hands of an eminent legal gentleman, skilled in 
Bankruptcy practice ; but I shall do so more with the view of instructing 
my readers how to avert the calamity of commercial dishonour, than to 
bring all the penalties of ruined credit upon themselves. 

The Shopkeeper's Guide will be foimd to commend principles which» 
if properly appreciated and practised, cannot fail to place the interests 
of the large or small shopkeeper upon a sound foundation.- 

The second and third classes of my querists will be materially aided 
by the chapters which treat of the " Causes of Failures of Shopkeepers ; 
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Qualifications for a Shopkeeper ; Hints towards the choice of a Business ; 
Book-keeping ; " and especially by the " Keceipts of Articles," which may 
be procured wholesale at low prices, compounded according to the 
directions given, and then sold retail at a very large profit. 

The List of Agencies will also prove of material value to Shopkeepers 
of every class. It is my intention to enlarge both these latter depart- 
ments in future editions; and to keep up a constant and careful revision 
of the work. 

In conclusion : I shall be happy to receive suggestions from those who 
may be able to improve any of the departments of the work, or to add 
new and useful features to it. I shall also be glad if Shopkeepers will 
communicate with me upon any deficiencies or omifeions they may find ; 
my determination being to make the work one of the highest value to 
the numerous classes to whose interests it is addressed. 



THE EDITOR OF THE FAMILY TREASURY. 

(Late £dii07- of the " Familtf Friend.**) 



London, 
65, Paternoster-row, Oct. 5th, 1S53. 



THE NEW RECEIPT STAMP. 



The following communications between the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Editor of the Shopkeeper's Guide, having been exchanged just before 
our going to press, are inserted here, being of much importance to our 
readers. 

65, Paternoster-row, 
Sir, I2th October, 1853. 

Considerable doubts prevailing in the City upon the proper interpret 
tation of the new law of Receipt Stamps, permit me to ask tne following 
questions relating thereto, which I do on behalf of a large number of 
inquirers. 

1. Does the purchase of goods for money over the counter of a shop or 
elsewhere, where no bill is desired or given, require a stamped receipt, should 
the purchase exceed two pounds ? 

2. Does a stamp, attached to the back of a common Banker's Check, and 
written over witn the name of the party receiving the money, fulfil tlie 
requirements of the new act as to the use of the stamp ? 

I have to-day settled two accJ([nts — one person required the stamp to be 
attached to the back of a Banker's Check drawn in tlie usual form, and my 
name written over it ; the other person required the stamp to be affixed to 
the bottom of the account, and written over in the same way. 

Believing that information upon these points will be acceptable to many 
persons, I trust that you will favour me with a reply thereon. 

Yours very obediently, 
THE EDITOR OF "THE SHOPKEEPER'S GUIDE," 

Right. Hon. Wm. Gladstone, 
Downing'Street. 



Downing-street, 
Sir, I7th October, 1853. 

Tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer desires me to acknowledge tlie 
repeipt of your letter of the 12th instant, and to acquaint you, with reference 
thereto — 

1. That whatever pecuniary transactions have hitherto required a 
Receipt Stamp when amounting to £5, will now require the Penny Receipt 
Stamp when amounting to 40;?. and upwards. The alteration made by the 
recent Act of Parliament consisting in fixing the price of the Stamp at Id., 
and altering the amount of the transaction requiring a Stamp from £5 to 408. 

2. That he apprehends that either a cheque or any piece of paper with 
a Receipt Stamp attached, suffices for a valid Receipt. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

R. W. WILBRAHAM. 
To the Editor of " The Shopkeepers Guide.'* 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION SHOPS SHOPKEBPING— CAUSES OP THE FAILURES OF 

SHOPKEEPERS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

When men begin business with a sufficient capital to enable them to stock 
themselves in accordance with the demands of their trade, and the probable 
wants of their customers, there is, comparatively speaking, little difficulty to 
be experienced, as they /it once place themselves in a position sure to com- 
mand, to a certain extent, the countenance of the public. But with those 
whose capital is limited, and whose stock is therefore circumscribed in extent 
as well as variety, the difficulties are increased to such an immeasurable 
degree, that it becomes a perfect puzzle to know in which things it will be 
most profitable to invest their money. To help to obviate this difficulty is to 
be amongst many others one of the objects of this book, by such hints and 
suggestions as a large mercantile experience and long observation amongst 
almost every class of shopkeepers, have enabled the writer to acquire ; whilst 
he hopes to point out the rocks upon which many of the smaller class of 
retailers and speculators have wrecked their ships, and scattered the freights 
with which they had, no doubt, hopefully embarked upon the sea of life. 

SHOPS. 

It is singular to observe upon what trifling circumstances, in reference to 
shops, the fastidious patronage of the public will sometimes turn. Hence, 
in all large towns where there is a considerable competition in business, a 
great deal depends not only upon the situation in which the shop is placed, but 
on the nature of the access which it offers to the eye of the passenger. There 
are some. tradesmen who are so much mistaken as to this matter, that they 
flatter themselves that *' their firiends and the public " will leave the beaten 
path to deal with them exclusively ; although a greater fallacy never clouded 
the overweening disposition of the confiding shopkeeper. Be it remembered 
that buyers, in the aggregate, think very little about sellers^ and will rarely 
move much out of their way to make a purchase at their fHend's, provided 
they can get the article they want equally cheap and equally good in the 
immediate neighbourhood where they may chance to be. Ihe readiest 
market, and the easiest of access, is that which commands their attention ; 
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and to that they will go, very likely without even a thought of their particular 
friend entering their heads. 

A great point in a shop is to have an easily-found door, which must he as 
easily opened. " The greater part of buyers are a whether-or-no set of 
people ; they are uncertain if they really want the article : and hence the 
necessity for alluring them by display. As there is frequently little or no 
difference betwixt one shop and another in point of quality of goods, lowness 
of price, or extent of stock, the question as to preference rests for solution 
on facility of access. If the shop No. 1 be situated three steps above 
the street, and the shop No. 2 only two steps, then No. 2 has the prefer- 
ence ; but if No. 3 has an entrance level and direct from the pavement, 
it carries this. And why? Because there is no trouble in lifting the 
foot to the step or steps ; and this trouble, slight as it may appear, governs 
the choice which is made. Suppose, however, that shop No. 3 has its door 
shut, and that shop No. 4 has its door open, then No. 4 is preferred. So 
nicely, indeed, is this preference related, that the smallest impediment, or 
even appearance of impediment, wiU have an influence on the mind. We 
have known so trifling a matter as the handle of a shop door not being placed 
precisely opposite the hand of the customer, or Being a little stifl* in turning, 
to operate in keeping out persons who might have been purchasers. All tms 
is thoroughly understood by the expert tradesman of the metropolis, where 
the rent of a place of retail business would probably fail ten pounds for every 
inch its doorway rose above the pavement. • 

'' Two things will injure, if not ruin, the best situated shops, with all their 
facilities. The first consists in the encouragement given to loungers, who 
crowd in gossipping parties within the doorway, and present a phalanx 
through which customers, particularly if females, do not like to penetrate: 
buyers do not delight in bemg noticed in their negotiations. The second is, 
not keeping an assortment of every article for which the shop is ostensibly 
established. To be out of any article — an exceedingly common excuse witn 
indiflerent shopkeepers, or those who have mea^e capitals — gives the 
intending purchaser a notion that it is needless gomg in future to ask for 
goods which he may require. ' Oh, what is the use of going to that shop— 
they never have what you want,' is a saying which often occurs. Whether 
there be real grounds for giving so unqualified an expression of opinion, is of 
no consequence. Not to have got an article on only one occasion when 
sought for, is as good an excuse as if repeated disappointments had been 
experienced. Perhaps people do not so often say these things as think them, 
but that makes no dinerence. The same end fbllows; the shopkeeper suflers. 
" We have said that intending purchasers prefer the most accessible shops, 
but, as is mentioned) it is only when the article required can be had equally 
good and cheap as at the shop which is difficult of access. This is a strong 
point in the art of shopkfeeping. We know several instances in which quality 
and cheapness, particularly the former, overcome every species of obstacle. 
Many persons, whose time is of no value, will mount to the top of a stair to 
save a penny ; and to get an articleVhich is really good, if it be of import- 
ance that it should be geniune, there are few who would not walk a mile out 
of their way. This principle may be observed to act very strongly in the 
cafe of such articles as memcinal drugs. The world being now overrun with 
all kinds of goods made up for show, andpurchaseable wholesale at inconceiv- 
ably low prices, the temptation to deal in inferior articles is almost over- 
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powering. The shopkeeper, therefore, who sets out on the conscientious and 
rigid principle of keeping no articles whatever hut those of the very best quality, 
is certain, by holding perseveringly in his course, of at length realising an 
extensive business, and most likely an ample fortune. In Uiis, as in every 
thinff else, / honesty is the best policy.' Our advice to youne men entering 
into Dusiness, is to try to gain a name for keeping a good choice, and selling 
everything of a good quality. Perhaps they may see others who follow a 
different plan apparently getting before them ; but their system has a baseless 
foundation, and m the end they are generally left far behind those whose 
conduct has merited the approbation of society. 

** To the public, generally, we beg to offer a single hint on this subject. 
There is an unmense difference betwixt cheapness and l&umess of price. An 
article can be low in price, yet by no means cheap. A worthless got-up 
niece of goods is dear, however low its price may be, as is observed daily by 
the trash which is offered for sale at prices which could not possibly cover 
the value of the raw material, if they were of a sound fabric/' 

SHOPKEEPING. 

One would think that the larger the town the more miscellaneous ought 
to be the stock of the shopkeeper, in order that he might the more rea£ly 
be enabled to supply the various demands of the neighbourhood in which he 
has placed himself. But this is not the case. Indeed, it is the very reverse, 
arising from a large population being found sufficient to support the retail^ 
dealer who has but two or three articles to sell. Hence tne divisions of 
trades, in proportion to the concentration of mankind ; and hence also, the 
competition in specific trades, the enlargement of stock, and the sub-division 
of profits, down, in many instances to the smallest possible paring, as, in 
what, are called leading articles, to gain the favour of the public. It is 
houses of large capital, however, who chiefly resort to this means of enlarging 
their trade, or of shutting up the smaller traders ; but it is not a fair way of 
dealing ; and the loss of profit sustained upon one article must be made up 
upon another to meet the increasing expenses which an extending trade 
necessarily requires. These observations, however, are perhaps more ap- 
plicable to the drapery trade than to any other. In this there are several 
kinds of clothes callea leading articles, which mieht more appropriately be 
designed misleading articles, as their object is to induce a beliex in the public 
mind that everything in the shop at which they appear is to be sold on 
an equally reduced scale. This, however, is very far from being really the 
case. Any extraordinary parade of cheapness ought always to be looked 
upon with an eye of suspicion, as no such establisnment can be supported 
honestiy without suffering taking place somewhere. Thus, if a piece of 
blue print or brown calico costs 3|d. a yard and is sold at 4d., it is evident 
that this one-eighth of profit is far from sufficient when carriage, rent, 
taxes, and shopmens' salaries, gas, and the usual wear and tear of an 
establi^iment is taken into consideration. Such articles, however, are 
the natural decoy ducks which have arisen out of trade competition, and are 
one of the evils to which town shopkeeping must ever be liable. 

Of the mode in which shopkeepine is to be conducted, much depends 
upon the peculiar temperament and habits of the individual who has 
opened such an establishment. If he does nc^t conduct his business upon the 
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principle of a certain profit upon every thin^ he sells, but puts an irregular 
valuation upon the goods he has purchased, in accordance with the conceived 
infallibility of his own judgment, dangerous results will much more cer- 
tainly be the consequence than if he pursued the other course. In the 
former case there is a system of regularity and certainty which is precluded 
in the latter, out of which much that is inconvenient is apt to rise, and much 
that is conducive to beget vacillation in fulfilling the duties of a salesman, 
to shake the confidence of a customer, and thereby circumscribe the boun- 
daries of trade. The following extract, from a tale by the celebrated Miss 
Mitford, being relevant to our subject, strikingly illustrates the mistaken 
modes upon which thousands commence shopkeeping, and which exempb'fy, 
at the least, an ignorance of principle, if not an absolute want of it, in the 
heroes of the performance. 

*' Since every market-town, and almost every village in the kingdom, could 
boast a Wellington House or a Waterloo House, emulous to catch some 
gilded ray from the blaze of their great namesake's reputation, it would have 
been strange indeed if the linendrapers and haberdasners of our good town 
of Belford Regis had been so much in the rear of fashion as to neglect this 
easy method of pufiing off their wares. On the contrary, so much did our ' 
shopkeepers rely upon the influence of an illustrious appellation, that they 
seemed to despair of success unless sheltered by the laurels of the Great 
Commander, and would press his name into the service even after its accus- 
tomed and legitimate forms of use seemed exhausted. Accordingly, we had 
not only a Wellinffton House and a Waterloo House, but a New Waterloo 
Establishment, and a Genuine and Original Duke of Wellington Warehouse. 

"The New Waterloo Establishment, a flashy, dashy shop, in the Markets 
place, occupying a considerable extent of frontage, and * conducted (as the 
advertisements have it) by Mr. Joseph Hanson, late of London,' put forth 
by far the boldest pretensions of any magazine of finery and frippery in the 
town ; and it is with that illustrious store, and with that only, that I intend 
to deal in the present article. 

" His shop displayed, as I have already intimated, one of the largest and 
showiest frontages in the Market-place, and had been distinguished by a 
greater number of occupants, and a more rapid succession of failures in the 
same line, than any other in the borough. 

" The last tenant but one of that celebrated warehouse — ^the penultimate 
bankrupt — had followed the beaten road of pufjfery, and announced his 
goods as the cheapest ever manufactured. According to himself, his adver- 
tisements, and his handbills, every thing contained in that shop was so very 
much under prime cost, that the more he sold, the sooner he must be ruined. 
To hear him, you would expect not merely that he should give his ribbons 
and muslins for nothing, but that he should offer you a premium for consent- 
ing to accept of them. Gloves, handkerchiefs, nightcaps, gowns, every 
article at the door and in the window, was covered with tickets, each nearly 
as large as itself— tickets that might be read across the Market-place ; and 
town's-people and country-people pame flocking round about, some to stare 
and some to buy. The starers were, however, it is presumed, more 
numerous than the buyers ; for, notwithstanding his tickets, his handbills, 
and his advertisements, in less than six months the advertiser had failed, and 
that stock, never, as its luckless owner used to say, approached for cheapness, 
was sold off at half its original price. 
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" Warned by his predecessor's fate, the next comer adopted a newer and a 
nobler style of attracting public attention. He called himself a steady 
trader of the old school, abjured cheapness as synonymous with cheating, 
disclaimed every thing that savoured of a puff, denounced handbills and 
advertisements, and had not a ticket in his whole shop. He cited the high 
prices of his articles as proofs of their goodness, and would have held him- 
self disgraced for ever if he had been detected in selling a reasonable piece 
of eoods. ' He could not,' he observed, ^ expect to attract the rabble by 
such a mode of transacting business ; his aim was to secure a select body of 
customers amongst the nobility and gentry, persons who looked to quality 
and durability in their purchases, and were capable of estimating the solid 
advantages of dealing with a tradesman who despised the trumpery artifices 
of the day.* 

" So high-minded a declaration, enforced, too, by much solemnity of appear- 
ance — the speaker being a stout, solid, middle-aged man, equipped in a full 
suit of black, with a head nicely powdered, and a pen stuck benind his ear — 
such a declaration, from so important a personage, ought to have succeeded; 
but somehow or other it did not. His customers, gentle and simple, were 
more select than numerous, and in another six months the high-price man 
failed, just as the low-price man had failed before him. 

*' Their successor, Mr. Joseph Hanson, claimed to unite in his own person 
the several merits of both his antecedents. Cheaper than the cheapest, better, 
finer, more durable than the best, nothing at all approaching his assortment 
of linendrapery had, as he swore — ^and his head shopman, Mr. Thomas Long, . 
asseverated — ever been seen before in the streets of Belford Regis ; and the 
oaths of the master, and the asseverations of the man, together with a very 
grand display of fashions and finery, did really seem, in the first instance 
at least, to attract more customers than had latterly visited these unfortunate 
premises. 

'^ Mr. Joseph Hanson and Mr. Thomas Long were a pair admirably well 
suited to the concern, and to each other. Each possessed pre-eminently the 
various requisites and qualities in which the other happened to be deficient. 
Tall, slender, . elderly, with a fine bald head, a mild countenance, a most 
insinuating address, and a general air of faded gentility, Mr. Thomas Long 
was exactly the foreman to give respectablity to his employer ; whilst bold, 
fluent, rapid, loud, dashing in aspect and manner, with a great fund of 
animal spirits, and a prodigious stock of assurance and conceit, respectability 
was, to say the truth, the precise qualification which Mr. Joseph Hanson 
most needed. 

" Then the good town of Belford being divided, like most other coimtry 
towns, into two prevailing factions, theological and political, the worthies 
whom I am attempting to describe, prudently endeavoured to catch all parties 
by embracing different sides — Mr. Joseph Hanson being a Tory and High- 
Churchman of the very first water, who showed his loyalty, according to the 
most approved fashion, by abusing his Majesty's ministers as revolutionary, 
thwarting the town council, getting tipsy at Conservative dinners, and going 
out of his own parish to attend the most orthodox preacher in the borough ; 
whilst the soft-spoken Mr. Thomas Long was a Dissenter and a Radical, who 
proved his allegiance to the house of Brunswick (for both claimed to be 
amongst the best wishers to the present dynasty and the reigning sovereign) 
by denouncing the Government as weak and aristocratic, advocating the 
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abolition of the peerage, getting up an Operatiye Refonn Club, and going to 
chapel three times .eyery Sunday." 

Of the three principals indicated in this sketch, not one of them 
possessed the qualities requisite to catch and keep the confidence of the 
public. Ignorant and unjust as they all were, however, towards those 
principles which attract and retain a standing ¥rith the public, Mr. Joseph 
Hanson was the worst. He combined the errors of both of his predecessors, 
and added some of his own, to gull and to gratify the people. The moral 
turpitude of his character, however, was soonnuule to develop itself, and he was 
compelled to make a hasty retreat from Belford Regis, to escape the shame 
and the suffering of something more serious than even a failure m business. 

On a nearer examination of this subject, however, a question arises, 
whether the shopkeeper is altogether to blame for the mode in which he has, 
in some places, to conduct his business ? May he, for example, not be driven 
into an evil system by the public themselves acting continually upon a tem« 
perament unsuitable to the trade in which he is placed, and at once feeble and 
vacillating. There is a custom still prevalent in some of our market towns, 
and even pervading, to some extent, certain districts of the great metropolis, 
of customers being by n^ means satisfied if they do not get an abatement, 
however slight, on the price asked for the article which they wish to buy. 
In times not so remote as to be beyond the memory of that venerable per- 
sonage, ^' The oldest inhabitant of me village," the practice of higgling was 
carried on to a greater or less degree in almost every trade, but more 
particularly in that of the mercer or haberdasher. He, poor soul ! was the 
peculiar martjrr of this practice, and was compelled to submit to its torture, 
(which, in many instances must have been as painful to his feelings as it was 
certainly ruinous to his trade,) and all the while wear a smile upon his 
countenance, use a pleasantness of speech, and evince an agreeableness of 
manner, perhaps, at the time, as remote from the real state of his feelings, as 
his position was from the North Pole or the antipodes. How often have we 
pitied this doomed mortal when we have stood an impatient spectator of the 
worry and tear he was receiving from some hard-mouthed countr}' goodwife, 
or some screw-mouthed old maid, who was bearing him down, from point to 
point in the price of an article, until his elo<^uence and his patience were 
alike exhausted, and until it was purchased, as it was fancied, at the lowest 
possible price for which it could be procured ! If ever mortal merits the 
compassion of humanity, it is when an honourable and a high-spirited younff 
fellow is subjected to the tender mercies of such a patient and crud 
purchaser ; and he can scarcely be blamed if he makes her pay something 
extra for such an exertion of his patience as she requires, and such an 
amount of his time as she consumes. 

A writer in '' Chambers's Journal," when descanting on this very subject 
some years ago, observes : 

^^ In Edinburgh, as in London, higgling is now gone out of date in all 
respectable establishments, and so it is in Glasgow. Formerly, no one could 
enter a haberdashers' shop in these cities, to purchase the most trifling articles 
of dress, without spending half an hour or so in higgling with the shopkeeper. 
The practice of demanding a far higher price than they knew they could or 
would get, was, among the salesmen of that period, universal. This practice 
was attended with many evils, the most prominent of which, perhaps, was 
the loss of time to the shopmen, and the small amount of sales effected in the 
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course of the day. The old woman who wanted a yard of flannel took up as 
much of the thne and attention of the salesman as the iine lady who wished a 
dozen yards of silk. This was an embargo laid upon business and enterprise, 
and, in the long run, a loss and an injury to the public. To an honourable 
and active merchant, the custom was neither a pleasant nor a profitable one ; 
for the time spent in paltry higgling, in telling plausible falsehoods, in di»*> 
playing a thousand meannesses, in shifting positions worthy only of a 
travelling pedlar, could by no means be compensated by hard-wrung profits 
on probably a dozen sales, when a more straignt-forward method mi^t have 
put it in his power to secure a moderate and fair profit on perhaps ten times 
the number of articles disposed of. 

^* The system now pursued in lars^e and respectable warehouses is totally 
different from this. 1 certain price^is iu>feed, from which no abatement ca^ 
be made ; and the only time expended by either purchaser or salesmen, is 
that employed in the choice or selection of goods. The employer or ware- 
houseman has thus a check upon his assistants, and the public are served 
equably, and at a moderate rate, while business is greatly facilitated. The 
advantages here to all parties are manifold. The honest merchant rises out of 
the character of the common trafficker at fairs and markets, and his customer 
is justified in placing in him the utmost confidence." 

While this may be taken as the system which is now pursued in the ware- 
houses of large and respectable establishments, that pursued in large retail 
shops of character, though apparently complicated, is stul exceedingly simple. 
The same writer, in speaking of the management of the retail department in 
a very large house, has the following observations which are applicable to 
most retail establishments which do business to a large amount and in a 
respectable way. 

** The retail department, although at first sight apparently complicated and 
unwieldy, is exceedingly simple and easy in the management ; in this 
respect resembling that of the great London establishments, and others con- 
ducted on an extensive scale. The department is subdivided into branches, each 
characterised by a letter of the alphabet. The salesmen are furnished with 
with small book-slips of paper, lettered according to their order, on which, 
when they effect a sale, they jot down its number and its amount. This, with 
the cash received, is carried by a boy, who is in attendance at each counter 
for that purpose, to the cash-keeper, who enters the sale and discharges the 
account — the said discharge being in turn carried by the boy to the purchaser. In 
this way the public are secure from anything like imposition on the part of 
salesmen ; and the employer, instead of scattering his confidence over his 
whole warehouse, centres it in his counting-room. He can also in this way 
check the cash-keeper by the salesmen, and tell, without the slightest trouble, 
the amount of money drawn, and the number of sales eiSected in a single day, 
month, or year, to a fraction. The money transactions in thd" wholesale 
department are managed in the same effective and simple manner." 

CAUSES OF THE FAILURES OF SHOPKEEPERS^ 

To know what are the real causes of the innumerable failures of shopkeepers 
is a species of knowledge in the highest degree valuable to all who have an 
ambition to enter upon the wide ocean of trade, as well as to those who are 
already sailing upon it. We shall not in this chapter descend to the specifi- 
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cation of particular personal habits, but take an authority from which there is no 
dissenting, and which gives us an aggregate of niunbers, and, in general 
terms, assigns to each the ostensible cause. 

In a report of His Majesty's commissioners for inquiring into theadministra- 
tion and practical operation of the Poor Laws, 1834, Mr. Green, one of the 
official assignees in the cases of bankruptcy, says : 

** As far as I can recollect from the books and documents furnished by the 
bankrupts, it seems to be that fourteen have been ruined by speculations in 
things with which they were unacquainted ; three by neglected book-keeping; 
ten by trading beyond their capital and facile means, and the consequent loss 
and expense of accommodation bills ; forty-nine by expending more than 
they could reasonably hope their profits would be, though their business 
yielded a fair return ; none by any general distress, or the falling off of any 
particular branch of trade." 

The gross number of Bankrupts in this statement is seventy-six ; conse- 
quently nearly two-thirds failed on account of their extravagant habits, or in 
other words, on account of living beyond their means. 

Another officer on the same commission states : 

" The new court has been open upwards of eighteen months, during. which 
period iifty-two cases of bankruptcy have come under my care. To the best 
of my judgment, not one of them can be attributed to any general distress. 
It is my opinion that thirty-two of them have arisen from an imprudent 
expenditure, and five partly from that cause, and partly from a pressure on 
the business in which the bankrupt was employed. Fifteen I attribute to 
imprudent specidation, combined, in many instances, with an extravagant 
mode of life. Among these fifteen I find a tailor, in a very small way of 
business, borrowing money to become the owner of a West India ship trading 
to Jamaica, a concern with which he was wholly unacquainted ; consequently 
he was chelated in every way, and speedily ruined* A London publican, 
having a slight knowledge of science, neglects his business here, and goes 
over to France, for the purpose of entering into a contract with the French 
authorities for the supply of Paris with water, f A working goldsmith, never 
having had £10, takes Saville House, Leicester Square, and engages singers 
and musicians for the purpose of establishing concerts. The thirty-two 
classed as failing through imprudences in their mode of living, include many 
whose necessities leading them to resort to accommodation-bill transactions, 
have become the prey of money-lenders, and their attendant harpies, the 
inferior class of solicitors." 

Thus we have the fact aeain, that amongst this diversified lot of speculative 
geniuses, the same cause — 4iving beyond . their means — ^has brought most of 
Uiem into the Bankruptcy Court. When such is, therefore, the case, our next 
chapter will treat of tne 27iree u/Uys of living, in order that the shopkeeper 
may the more clearly perceive which is the safest for him to adopt, whilst 
working up a business in this country of severe competition, and often, rash 
speculation. 

* From this statement he could not have much to be ruined of, unless that vhich he borrowed 
was to be considered as his own. 
t This publican had surely become a teetotaller. 
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CHAPTEB IT." 

THE THREE WAYS OF LIVING — ^WITHIN THE MSANS--4UP TO THE MEANS— BEYOND 

THE MEANS. 

WITHIN THE MEANS. 

'* And so, Frank, you are really going to be married?" asked uncle Joshua. 
^*I really am, sir," replied Frank. "And live on broth?" " Yes, sir; and 
if I cannot aiford that, on water-gruel." "And pray, have you persuaded 
Jane to starve with you? " 

" I have persuaded her, sir, that we can be happy on the bare necessaries 
of life; and those my industry wiU always procure us." " How do you 
know that you will always have health to labour in your profession? " 

" I certainly do not; it would be presumption in me to speak securely on 
that subject." " Yet you are going to act as if this were a certainty." " And 
is it wrong, my dear sir, that I should? I have health and strength — these, 
to me, are positive wealth. I possess them now, and I must make the most 
of them. If the uncertainty of our possessions is to paralyse our exertions, 
those who have money are nearly as bad off as those who have not. Riches 
take to themselves wings and ny away — they are at the mercy of fire and 
water. Uncertainty is written upon all things. I believe my prospects are 
as stable as most people's." " Let me hear what they are." "In the first 
place, sir, I have health ; in the next, activity ; and then, my profession is a 
pretty sure one. A physician will always find patients, if he is attentive and 
skilful ; and I mean to be both. However, I confess that our greatest 
security for a living will consist in our moderate desires and simple habits. 
You know, sir, Jane has no passion for fine dress, and in short — " 

"In short, Frank, you are determined to be married, and there is an end of 
all argument." " I only wait for your consent, sir." "You know very well 
that mine will follow Jane's; — ^and she is willing to live with you on the bare 
necessaries of life? " Jane only answered by an assenting smile. 

" Very well, I give up; one thing, however, let me tell you — ^beyond bread 
and water, a shelter for one's head, a bag of straw to sleep on, and covering 
and fuel to guard us from the inclemencies of the weather, there are no 
positive necessaries ; all the rest are comparative." 

Jane had hitherto sat very quietly at ner work, but she now laid it in her 
lap, and looked up with an air of astonishment. " You do not aeree with 
me, I perceive," said uncle Joshua; "tell me, then, what you think are the 
necessaries of life." "I confess, sir," said Jane, a little contemptuously, 
" when I agreed with Frank that we could live on the necessaries of life, I 

* This Chapter, "with a few alterations, forms the whole of a small unpretending volume, 
published nearly twenty years ago in the United States of America, and as we know of no work 
better calculated to inculcate the moral we wish to convey, and have no pretensions ourselves 
to produce anything so well adapted for our purpose, we bqg to recommend its careful perusal to 
aUwbo ttice an interest in the way to get on in the world. 

c 
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did not mean like the beasts of the field, or the birds of the air; but 
graduating our ideas to what is around us, I am sure we shall ask for nothing 
more than the necessaries of life ; — ^the luxuries," added she, with a pretty 
sentimental air, " we will draw from our own hearts." ** And I," said Frank, 
looking enchanted with her eloquence, " shall be the happiest of men." 
*< Graduating our ideas to what is around us!" exclaimed uncle Joshua. 
** Ah, there it is ; you could live on broth, or water-gruel, if everybody else 
did ; but the fact is, that nobody does ; and so you, like the rest of the world, 
will live a little beyond ydhr mean&." "No, sir," said the yomig people, 
eagerly ; ''we are determined to make it a rule never to exceed our means." 
** As long as you keep to that rule, you are safe ; — ^you do not know what it 
is to be beset by temptations. But I have done ; advice is of little value, 
where we have nothing else to give — and that is pretty much my case ; but a 
bachelor's wants are few." "Yes, dear uncle," said Jane, smiling, "he 
wants nothing but the necessaries of life ; an elbow-chair, a good fire, and a 
cigar half a dozen times arday; and long, long," added she, affectionately 
embracing him, " may you enjoy them, and give to us what is of far more 
value than money — your affection; and on every other subject, your advice." 

In one fortnight from this conversation, Frank and Jane were man and 
wife. Perhaps a more united, or a more rational pair had seldom pronounced 
the marriage vow. They began with the wise purpose of incurring no debts, 
and took a small house at a cheap rate, in an obscure, but populous part of 
the city. 

Most young physicians begin life with some degree of patronage, but 
Frank had none ; he came to the city a stranger, from the wilas of Vermont, 
fell in love with Jane Churchwood— uncle Joshua's niece — a man whom 
nobody knew, and whose independence consisted in limiting his wants to his 
means. What little he could do for Jane, he cheerfully did. But after all 
necessary expenses were paid, the young people had but just enough between 
them to secure their first quarter's rent, and place a sign on the coi-ner of the 
house, with " Dr. Fulton," handsomely inscnbed upon it. The sign seemed 
to excite but little attention — as nobody called to see the owner of it, though 
he was at home every hour in the day. 

After a week of patient expectation, which could not be said to pass 
heavily — for they worked, read, and talked together — Frank thought it best 
to add to the sign, " Practises for the poor gratis." At the end of a few 
days another clause was added — " Furnishes medicines to those who cannot 
pay for them." In a very short time, the passers by stopped to spell out the 
words, and Frank soon began to reap the benefit of this addition. Various 
applications were made ; and though they did not as yet promise any 
increase of revenue, he was willing to pay for the first stepping-stone. What 
had begun, however, from true New England calculatioHf was continued from 
benevolence. He was introduced to scenes of misery that made him forget 
all but the desire of relieving the wretchedness he witnessed ; and when he 
related to his young and tender-hearted wife the situation in which he found 
a mother confined to her bed, with two or three helpless children crying 
around her for bread, Jane would put on her straw bonnet, and follow him 
with a light step to the dreary abode. The first quarter's board came round ; 
it was paid, and left them nearly penniless. Tliere is something in a bene- 
volent purpose, as well as in industry, that cheers and supports the mind. 
Never was Jane's step lighter, nor her smile gayer, than at present. But 
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this could not last ; the next quarter's rent must be provided — and how ? 
Still the work of mercy went on, and did not grow slack. One day, taking 
a small supply of provisions with them, they went to visit a poor sick woman. 
After ascending a crooked flight of stairs, they entered the forlorn apartment, 
where lay the sick mother, while the hungry, squalid children were gathered 
round the ashes upon the hearth. But an object attracted their attention, 
that might be said to afford all the pictiiresque relief which a painter would 
require in such a scene. By the side of the bed sat a lady in the prime of 
life, redolent with health and beauty, and dressed in the extreme of fashion. 
After gazing with some surprise at the new comers, she bent over the 
sufferer, sweeping her bird-of-paradise feathers in the sick woman's face, and 
inquired " who they were ? " In the mean time the children gathered round 
Jane, and, with a true animal instinct, began to scent the provisions that the 
basket contained. It was with difficulty she could restrain their eager 
appetites. The lady looked on with wonder, and inhaled the odour of the 
vmaigrette attached to her watch-chain. 

" I hope there is nothing infectious," said she, in a low voice, to the 
doctor. He assured her there was not. " She has been," said he, " too 
weak to work for several months, and is reduced to this state as much by the 
want of nourishing food, as disease." 

" Good heavens," said the lady, putting her embroidered pocket-handker- 
chief to her eyes, " why did she not go to the alms-house ? " The woman's 
lips moved, but no sound was articulated. 

*^ There is a very foolish prejudice against this institution," said Mrs. 
Hart — which was the name of the lady. ** I have known many people that 
had rather beg than go there." "It is foolish," said the doctor, " if that is 
the case ; but as long as people can earn a living without applying to the 
town for support, we must commend them for their exertions." 

" I am very sorry," replied she, " that Martha did not let me know her 
situation before ; I certainly would have done all I could to relieve her." 

"Then you know her, madam," said Jane, for the first time speaking to 
the lady. " Yes ; that is, she has washed in my kitchen for some weeks." 
'^Months,'' said Martha, with exertion. "She sent to me," continued the 
lady, " a few days ago, and I ordered my coachman, this morning, to find 
out where she lived, and I have ventured here, notwithstanding my weak 
nerves and delicate health." 

" How good of you, madam ! " said Jane, who was evidently impressed by 
the apparent rank of the lady ; " Mrs. Barber is very destitute." " So I 
perceive ; but I rejoice she has found friends in you, able and willing to 
assist her." " We are more willing than able," said Jane, meekly. " That 
is precisely my case," replied Mrs. Hart. Jane glanced at her costly 
apparel. 

" We who are called richj'* said Mrs. Hart, " have constant claims ; but I 
will assist you in aiding poor Martha;" and she drew frofn her reticule a 
splendid crimson purse, and drawing back the gold rings, placed in the 
woman's emaciatea hand a small sum. Strange as it may seem, the woman 
discovered no gratitude, but rather made a rejecting motion. " She is too 
sick, madam," said Jane, springing forward, " to thank you as she would ; 
but if you will trust me, I will see that your bounty is properly applied to 
the wants of the family ; they are suffering for almost everything." 

" Certainly," replied the lady; " and I should esteem it a kindness, if you 
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or Dr. Fulton would do me the favour to let me know how Martha go^e on ; 
my health does not often permit such exertions as these." 

Jane, who had heen maturing a little plan in her own mind, for the benefit 
of the children, promised she would call in a few days ; and Frank, with a 
native politeness that quite won Mrs. Hart, saw her not only to the bottom of 
the crooked stairs, but to her carriage, where her footman stood, holding the 
door in waiting for his lady. 

** How happy," said Jane, when they returned home, "must Mrs. Hart 
be; so benevolent and so rich ! " " How do you know, my dear, she is so 
rich?" said her husband. "Why, did not you observe how costly her dress 
was?" 

"That is no proof," said Frank; "You know she suid, like us, she 
was more willing than able." "But you know her situation must be very 
different from ours; why, her pelisse cost more than all my gowns put 
together, I will answer for it." 

" If she spends so much upon her pelisse," said Frank, laughing, "lam 
afraid she has but little left to give away." " That is by no means a candid 
conclusion," said Jane, assuming her sentimental air; "on the contrary, when 
we see a person richly dressed, it is but just to suppose they are wealthy." 

" It would be so, if everything was governed by justice and- right reason, 
and we were not continually drawing false inferences from appearances. You 
know, Mrs. Hart said she was very glad Martha had found friends ' dhleand 
willing to assist her ;' perhaps she thought we were very rich." "Oh, I am 
sure she could not," said Jane, with some vexation, "if she had looked at 
my old straw bonnet and calico gown." "Well, dear," replied Frank, 
affectionately, " I suppose she did not ; she only looked at your bright blue 
eyes, and saw you feeding the hungry." 

In a few days, things wore a more comfortable appearance at Martha's. 
The lady's bounty was well applied. Fuel and food were provided ; but still 
the children were too destitute of clothing to attend any of the schools. 

Jane's plan, that we have before alluded to, was fast approaching maturity. 
She determined to solicit aid for clothing the children ; but a feeling of deli- 
cacy led her to delay it, in hopes she might be able to give a respectable sum 
herself. In the mean time. Dr. Fulton pursued his course with persevering 
industry. Martha's return from what her o¥m class styled death'' s door, gave 
him celebrity with them ; but a new case, more convincing, soon occiured. 
He was called to a man who was dying. He hastened to the place, and 
found the too frequent companions of the poor — superstition and ignorance. 
The sick man was stretched on his bed of straw, his family huddled round 
him, groaning, sobbing, and crying aloud, the room crowded by people drawn 
there from curiosity ; — ^for strange as it may seem, there are those who, much 
as they dread the agonies of death for themselves, are eager to witness them 
in others. The doctor's first care was to clear and ventilate the room, and 
then to administer such restoratives as he thought judicious. The conse- 
quence was, that the man began to draw a longer breath, and, in the course 
<^ a few days, was spoken of as cured by Dr. Fulton, after everybody had 
given him over. 

Frank had now no want of employment from the poor ; but, by degrees, 
those who could afford to pay began to apply ; and at length a carriage, but 
little inferior in elegance to Mrs. Hart's, stopped at his lodgings. Jane's 
heart fluttered as she heard Mr. Harrington's name announced, for she 
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knew he was one of the wealthiest of the city. His case was that of a hypo-- 
ehondriacj who, after trying various physicians and various systems, had heard 
of the fame of Dr. Fulton, of hie wonderful success, and came hoping to get 
aid for himself. 

Perhaps there never was a fairer chance for quackery ; but Dr. Fulton, to 
do him justice, had no tact for such little arts. He frankly told him that his 
restoration depended much more on himself than on a physician, suggetted 
modes of exercise, of diet, cheerful society, and relaxation from bunness and 
care ; and when the gentleman insisted on the doctor's success in curing des^ 
perate cases, he assured him that his most powerful agents among the poor had 
been what they could command without his aid — ^temperance and cleanliness. 
Mr. Harrington was struck with the doctor's honesty and good sense, and felt 
moved by the apparent poverty of his and his yonng wife's situation. At 
parting he did not confine himself to a regular fee, but said, " As you practice 
gratis for the poor, it is but just that the rich should pay you double." He 
requested Frank to visit him dally ; and this he continued to do ; and as he 
had leisure to make long calls and engage him in cheerfol conversation, Mr. 
Harrington rapidly improved under the best of all systems for a hypodiondriac. 

Thus far we have followed our young couple in their struggles for a Uvktg. 
Not a debt, hitherto, had been incurred ; and besides time and medicines, 
they had always found something to give. But as tJieir pecuniary prospect 
brightens, our tvcdks must enlarge. Dr. Fulton was daily working his way 
into the more enlightened orders of society. His day4)dok and ledger 
began to be necessary, and the gentle-hearted Jane was no longer obliged 
to beg a pittance for the poor. 

We must now make an excursion to another part of the city. In a 
splendid apartment, ornamented with mhrors and girandoles, whose diamond 
cut drops reflected the colours of the rainbow, hung round with paintings and 
cushioned with damask, in an elegant morning dressy on a cushioned divan, 
sat Mrs. Hart. Twice she rang the bell, and twice a footman made his 
appearance. 

"Have not the shawls come yet?" both times she inquired. "No, 
madam." " Are you sure you made no mistake ?" ** Yes, madam," " Give 
me my cologne bottle ; not that, the porcelain ;" and she poured the perAime 
over her handkerchief. " So provoking !" 

At that moment a man was ushered into the room, with a box under his 
arm. The footman was ordered out, and the treasures of the box displayed. 
There were camel's-hair shawls of different prices, from one hundred to three 
hundred dollars. The first were thrown scornfully aside. One for two 
hundred was elegant. It was, however, too dear ; she could not afford it — 
but she must have some kind of a shawl ; — she was suffering for one. The 
man assured her she never would repent taking one of them, and «he 
began to think so herself. At length she decided to keep the one for two 
hundred if there was no hurry for payment. " Not in the least," the man 
assured her ; " but perhaps she had better look at another he had." Another 
was displayed but the cost of it was three hundred dollars. " It was elegant— 
it was superb, but it was wholly out of her power to buy it ; and yet, really, 
the one she had selected looked positively ordinary by the side of it;" and 
she cast a glance of indignation towards the two hundred dollar shawl. The 
man urged the merits of the three hundred dollar one, and at length threw it 
over her shoulders. It hung gracefully to the hem of her garment. She 
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Bunreved herself before, turned, and, with her head over her shoulder, sur- 
veyed herself behind; she wrapped it round, and she flung it open; she di»- 
S>sed it over one arm in folds. This last effect was irresistible — it was truly 
recian drapery — it decided the matter. " Very well," said she, " the 
shawl is mine. I must have one ; and I suppose, in the end, this will be as 
cheap as any." 

At that moment Mrs. Fulton was announced. The man was hiuried out, 
and the shawl thrown gracefully over the arm of the so&. " Mv dear Mrs. 
Fulton," said the lady, *^i have been expecting you to call ana see me; I 
remembered vour promise." 

Jane was delighted with her reception, and proceeded at once to mention 
her plan. It was to get up a subscription to supplv clothine as well as 
schooling for a certain number of poor ctiildren, iucludmg Martha's. 

" I thought Martha was able to work by this time," said the lady. '^ She 
is still very feeble, and can barely procure food for herself an4 children. I 
thought perhaps you i^ould approve of my plan. I would not set it going 
till I was able to contribute my part by money, as well as time. My hus- 
band has been successful beyond nis expectations, and I have now a feeling 
of independence in asking." 

** How benevolent you are, my dear Mrs. Fulton! Would to Heaven I 
had the means &f being equally so ! but my time is wholly engrossed, and 
the claims upon my purse are constant. Perhaps none are so heavily taxed 
as the rich, or have less right to be called affluent. I declare to you," said 
she, drawins; forth her eleeant crimson silk purse, and holding it suspended 
on her jewelled finger, ^* I cannot command a farthing; you see how empty 
it is. ' But I approve your plan. Perhaps you will be so kind as to advance 
the same sum for me that you pay for yourself. We will settle it when we 
next meet." 

Jane cheerfully assented, and took her leave; and Mrs. Hart, with her 
three hundred dollar shawl, became the debtor of Jane. 

** How strange it is," said Mrs. Fulton, as she related the circumstance to 
her husband, ** that, in the midst of such luxury, she had not five dollars to 
give in charity, for that was all I wanted! " " You do not understand this 
thing, my dear Jane," said Frank, smiling; ** it seems to you incredible that 
Mrs. Hart can be poor. I will demonstrate the matter to you. You admit 
that we are rich now, compared to what we were two months ago. We have 
our next quarter's rent secure — ^are able to buy books, and have something 
left to give away. But if I were to make expensive purchases that would 
consume nearly all we have accumulated, and you took it in vour head yon 
would have a pelisse as costly as Mrs. Hart's, then you woula be as poor as 
she was to-day, and could not afibrd to give anything away, instead of 
becoming her creditor." 

''According to your definition," said Jane, " those who live within their 
means are the only wealthy people." " They certainly are to all the pur- 
poses of present comfort; and so you must be thankful that you have married 
anumwho has found out the philosopher's stone." ''Better than that," 
said Jane, " who has the art of being rich with a very liUle money." 

The next day Jane went to see Mrs. Barber, and propose to her her plan 
of clothing the children, and providing a school for them. The woman 
expressed her gratitude, and Jane thought it but just to mention her bene- 
factors. When she named Mrs. Hart among them, Mrs. Barber said, 
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'* Indeed, madam, I do not ask her to give me anything, if she will only pay 
me what is justly my due." Jane now learned with astonishment, that the 
poor woman had washed ** in her kitchen " for nearly a year, without heing 
ahle to obtain payment. 

** It was for that, madam, I sent to in treat her to come and see me, hoping 
she might be moved by my distress ; and she did, you know, pay me a small 
sum; I have credited her for that; but it is a small part of wnat she owes 
me." " I hope," said Jane, after a long jpause, in which her countenance 
discovered the workings of her mind, " I hope there are few such instances 
as this." " I never met with such a one, not exactly," added she hesitat- 
ingly; '<but, indeed, madam, the rich little consider how important our 
wages for a day's work are to us. It would be bad manners in us to insist 
upon being paid immediately ; and yet many's the time when I have de- 
pended upon one day's wages for my children's food for the next." ** It 
must be such a trifle to the rich, that if you only let them know you are going 
away, they will pay you." "It is because it is such a trifle to them I 
suppose," said the woman, <Uhat they cannot understand how important it 
is to us. Some how or other, rich ladies never have anything they call change, 
and they are very apt to say, ' they will remember it,' and ^ another time will 
do as well ;' and so it is as well for themf but not for t»." 

Mrs. Barber's heart seemed to be quite opened by Jane's sympathy, and 
she went on. " Indeed, ma'am, I sometimes think there is more kindness 
towards the poor than there is justice. The ladies are very good in getting 
up societies and fairs to help us, but they very often seem unwilling to pay 
us the full price of our labour. If they would pay us well, and give us less, 
it would be better for us." " Perhaps you are right," said Jane, " about 
paying for work ; but only think how much good has been done by- fairs !" 
'^ Yes, ma'am : good has been done to some, and injury to others. I know 
of a poor woman who was born a lady, and who was reauced in her cu*cum- 
stances. Her health was very feeble, but still she was able to earn a living 
by making those curious little things they sell at fairs ; but since the ladies 
have taken to making them, it is hard times with her ; for she says the market 
is overrun." " The right way," said Jane, *^ would be to employ these people 
to work for others, and instead of the ladies making pin-cushions and emery- 
bags, to buy them ready made, and sell them again. Then charity would operate 
equally among the poor ; for what one class could not make another could, and 
labour would be exchanged." 

'" I don't know how it ouffht to be settled. Perhaps it is all right as it is ; 
but we poor folks think we have our wrongs. For instance, ma'am, I some- 
times do washing for people at boarding-houses. They will appoint me to 
come about nine o'clock in the morning to get their clothes. When I go, 
very likely they are not up. Then I must wait till they are — sometimes an 
hour or more. All this is lost time to me ; and time, to daily labourers, 
is money. My husband was a carpenter ; and he used to say, that he gave 
the rich a great deal more tlian ne got from them, for he gave them time. 
One fine lady and another would send for him, and ask him if he could not 
put up a shelf here, or make a closet there; and after he had measured and 
calculated, perhaps they would come to the conclusion not to have anything 
done, and he had his trouble for his pains." 

^' All the wrongs you have mentioned," said Jane, "seem to arise from 
want of consideration, not want of benevolence." 
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" That 's pretty much what I said, ma'am, at first — that now-a-days there 
was more kindness to the poor than justice. If I was paid for all the time I 
haye wasted in waiting upon the ricn, sometimes for clothes, sometimes for 
pay — for I often have to go two or three times before I can find a lady at 
nome — I should be better off than I am now. To be sure, it is but small 
sums that are due to us ; but my husband used to say these ought to be paid 
right away, because they don't go upon interest like larger ones." 

" How true was your remark," said Jane, when she related the poor 
woman's conversation to her husband, " that if Mrs. Hart spent so much 
upon her pelisse, she probably had little to give away ! I am sure I never 
shall see a very costly dress again, that I shall not think of poor Martha." 

Dr. Fulton's business increased with his reputation, and his reputation 
with his business. Now, indeed, our young couple felt happy, Tliere is 
something in h<yme that gives dignity to life. The man who can say my hame 
and my family, and who has a pride in them, possesses the strongest influence 
that can operate on character. 

As a mother, Jane was exemplary in her duties ; and, as the number of 
her children increased, she might be truly said to share the laborious toil of 
the family. At first she had but one female domestic, and then Mrs. Barber's 
little daughter was occasionally called in. Many a weary day and night did 
Jane cheerfully go through — sometimes she had to watch by a sick child till 
the morning dawn, and then came washing-day, and she must hold her 
infant in her arms till night came round again. The comforts of life gradu- 
ally increased, though they did not lose sight of the principle with which they 
set out, of living within their means. The close of every year left them a 
small overplus, which was scrupulously invested as capital. 

We fear there are few who sincerely repeat, " Give me neither poverty nor 
riches." This was the situation to which Frank had attained. Blest with 
health, a promising family, respected as a physician, and cherished as a 
friend ; with the wife of his youth, the partner and lightener of his cares, it 
seemed as if there was little more to desire. We talk of the blessing of an 
amiable disposition ; what is it but the serenity of a mind at peace with itself 
— of a mind that is contented with its own lot, and which covets not another's ? 
They sometimes made a morning call at the houses of the rich and fashion- 
able; but Jane looked at the splendid apartments with vacant admiration. 
It never for a moment entered her head that she should like such herself. 
She returned home to take her seat by the side of the cradle, to caress one 
child, and provide for the wants of another, with a feeling that nobody was 
so rich as herself. 

It would be pleasant to dwell longer on this period of Dr. Fulton's life. It 
was one of honest independence. Their pleasures were home pleasures — the 
purest and the most satbfactory that this world affords. We cannot but 
admit that they might have been elevated and increased by deeper and more 
fervent principle. Nature had been bountiful in giving them kind and gentle 
dispositions, and generous emotions ; but the bark, with its swelling sails and 
gay streamers, that moves so gallantly over the rippling waters, struggles 
feebly against the rushing wind and foaming wave. Prosperous as Frank 
might be considered, he had attained no success beyond what every indus- 
trious, capable young man may attain, who, from his first setting out in life, 
scrupulously limits his expenses within his means. No one could appreciate 
the amiable qualities of Dr. Fulton more highly than ftoor rich Mr. Hariing- 
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ton, who had been laughed at by his enemies, scolded by his friends, blistered 
by one physician, dieted by a second, and steamed by a third, till he was an 
epitome of human hypochondriacism. Frank soon saw that his case was an 
incurable one, and sought only to soothe and alleviate his sufferings. Perhaps 
Mr. Harrington learned to appreciate some of the blessings of his own afflu- 
ence, by witnessing the exertions that Frank and Jane were obliged to make. 
At any rate, he entertained much respect and regard for them, and was often 
heard to say there was more happiness in their ** little bird's nest," than in a 
palace. At length, worn out by nervous disease, his emaciated frame foimd 
its refuge in its mother earth, and he quietly slept with his fathers. After liis 
death it was found that he had bequeathed to Dr. and Mrs. Fulton, ^' as a 
mark of his regard, five thousand dollars." This sum was immediately in- 
vested as capital, and both resolutely declared that they would consider the 
principal a sacred deposit, and not encroach upon it. 

We have alluded to the increase of their family. The " little bird's nest" 
had become quite too small for the number of its inhabitants. Before Mr. 
Harrington's legacy, they had determined to take another house. Perhaps 
the bequest miffht influence them in getting one in a more agreeable part of 
the city, though they only gave as a reason^ the health and advantage of 
their children. 



UP TO THE MEANS. 

Dr. Fulton and his amiable wife, whom we have described as rising by 
slow but sure degrees to a state of comfort and respectability, in the city of 
New York, were now placed in that happy medium condition in which it has 
been acknowledged the greatest earthly enjoyment consists. Had they 
foreseen their present degree of affluence, when they first set out in life, they 
would have, considered it little less than a miracle. But, like everything 
else that is gradually attuned, it now excited no wonder in their minds. 
There was sSl a striking simplicity in Jane's manners and appearance, a 
consciousness of happiness, and a refinement of feeling, that intercourse with 
the world too often blunts. When her children were fairly in bed, and the 
domestic duties of the day over — ^when her husband laid aside his day-book 
and ledger — ^when the fire burned brightly, and her little work-table stood by 
her side — when Frank ventured to pull off his boots, and lay half reclined on 
the sofa, then came the hour of conver8ati<m. Then Jane loved to talk over 
the past and the present, and sum up their stores of happiness. Sometimes 
she requested her husband to read aloud ; but he never got through a page, 
without her interrupting him, to point out something congenial, or something 
in contrast with their situation ; and the book was soon thrown aside, as far 
less interesting than their own conversation. '^ I do positively believe," said 
Jane, '* we are the happiest people in the world. I can say, with truth, I 
have scarcely a wish ungratified. I am sure I envy nobody." " Yes, we are 
happy," said Frank; *^ our condition is not what it once was. You remember 
when I paid our first quarter's rent, I had but three and nine pence in my 
pocket to pay the second." 

It was by reminiscences like these that their present enjoyment was 
heightened. Uncle Joshua often called on his young relatives, but their 
removal had increased the distance, and he began to feel the infirmities of 
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advancing life. Jane had observed, that he often pressed hit hand upon his 
heart — and to her inquiries, he said, *' A pain — but it is gone." 

■ Tlie house they rented was larger than they thought necessary ; yet as the 
rent was reasonable, and the situation good, they concluded it was best to 
take it. The whole of it need not be furnished. A large room might be left 
for the children's play-room, and another over it for a store-room. A little 
experience, however, convinced them that they wanted all of it ; and, a« 
Jane said, " they could furnish these two rooms from the interest of their 
legacy." Thev soon found that the size of the house required an additional 
domestic. Indeed thev seemed to have attained new importance by its size 
and situation. Mrs. Hart, on this occasion, acknowledged Jane as an ac** 
quaintance, and made a mornine; visit, sporting her camel's hair shawl, 
which, to use her own phrase, "looked still fresh and lovely." She had 
never remembered to reimburse Jane for her subscription. 

It was really astonishing how fast the Fultons became known. People in 
the first society, as it is termed, began to ask who they were. Those who 
called, professed themselves delighted with Jane's " sweet, humble manner," 
and determined to *' patronise her." As yet, however, they had only reached 
the magic circle of genteel society ; they had not stepped over it. They had 
no heart-burnings when their Opposite neighbour ^ave a splendid ball, and 
did not invite them ; and yet, Jane said, " on her children's account, she was 
glad to have a different circle of friends from what she formerly had." 

Poor Jane ! The enemy had begun to sow his tares, and pride and am 
bition were springing up in her heart. Dr. Fulton undoubtedly derived 
some advantage from their change of residence — and, while Jane exulted for 
her children, ne exulted for his profession; his patients were more able to 
pay, and he began to be employed by the opulent. Mr. Bradish, with his 
millions, had the good fortune, for Frank, to be taken dangerously ill of a 
fev^r, when Dr. R. was absent ; and Dr. Fulton was sent for. From this 
time he became one of their family physicians. 

With all this increase of consequence, their habits were much the same. 
The happiness and improvement of the children was the great obiect. If 
they were extravagant, it was in schools. Even Mr. Bradish could not be 
more particular than Dr. Fulton, in the excellence of the schools to which he 
sent his children. Accordingly, they were sent to those which had the 
highest reputation — as their improvement was the first wish of their parents. 
The neighbourhood into which they had moved was a feishlonable one ; and 
our city nas not yet attained the happy eminence of not knowing who lives 
in the sanie mass of buildings with us. Most of these left a card ; and now 
and then a wandering invitation reached them, for a ball; but it was subject 
to no discussion. Frank wrote a regret, when a leisure moment came ; — ^for 
Jane was little in the habit of using her pen ; and to those who are not, even 
answering a note is a work of magnitude. Their next-door neighbours were 
the Reeds — and Mrs. Reed and Jane soon became familiar friends. It was 
the first really stylish family into which Jane had become initiated. It cer-» 
tainly opened a new world to her. She saw forms and ceremonies used, of 
which sne had no conception. She learned that napkins and silver forks 
were essential to her dinner-table — that Mrs. Reed could not use a steel 
fork ; — consequently, other people could not. In these and various other 
things, Jane became an apt scholar. The consequence was, that their 
expenses gradually increasea. Yet there were luxuries for which Jane could 
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only sigh : for she felt that they were far heyond her ;— -for instance. Brussels 
carpets and pier-glasses, and, ahove all, a centre-lamp. 

"How rich the Reeds must he!" said she, one evening, when they re- 
turned from a visit they had been making there. " You are mistaken," said 
Frank; **Mr. Reed's income is hut very little more than ours." "Not 
more than ours!" said Jane; " tlh«n how can he afford to furnish his house 
so elegantly?" "I protest I don't know," said Frank; '^ but he says his 
wife is an excellent manager. I wish, Jane, you would find out how they 
contrive the matter, and perhaps we can take a leaf out of their book." 

Mrs. Reed had all the little vanity of being able to make a show on small 
means and when Jane humbly asked advice and direction, willingly granted it. 
"In the first place," said she, "I set it down as a rule, from the first, that 
the only way we could get forward in the world, was to live in genteel style, 
and put the best foot foremost. You would be astonished, between our- 
selves, to know how little we have to spend ; but then, I have a great deal 
of contrivance. What wages do you give your servants? " To Jane's infor- 
mation, she replied, " You give too much. By the by, I can recommend an 
excellent seamstress to you, who will sew for twelve cents a-day.. But, my 
dear Mrs. Fulton, you must not wear that shabby bonnet ; and, excuse me, 
you do want a new pelisse tremendously. It really is not doing justice to 
yoiu: husband, when he has such a run of business, and such a handsome 
income, to dress in this manner." " I do not know how it is," said Jane ; 
" but we spend a great deal more than we used to do ; we send our children 
to expensive scho<3s." ''That is entirely a mistake. I don't send mine to 
any ; it is my system. Tliey get such vulgar habits, associating with 
the lower classes ! I educate tnem myself." '* But do they learn as well as 
at school ? " " How can a woman of your sense ask that question ? As if 
a mother could not teach her children better than strangers ! Take my 
advice, and save all the money you are paying for tnem ; it is just throwing 
it ai/ay. Educate them yourself. Rousseau approves of it." 

Though Jane did not entirely adopt Mrs. Reed's ideas, she thought, with 
her, that they were paying an enormous sum for schools ; and both she and 
Frank agreed, as demands for money increased, that they might just as well 
go to cheaper schools. The penalties of living beyond the means most 
generally fall upon the children of the family ; not that parents love them 
less than other appurtenances, but because deficiencies here are more easily 
kept out of sight. We speak not of dress or food, but of education. 

Many declaim on the expense of schools, who forget that teachers are 
qualified, by devoting the best part of their lives to the subject ; that the 
education of children cannot be taken up, all at once, merely for a living ; 
but that, to be successful, it must be founded upon higher and nobler motives, 
and deserves a compensation equivalent to the preparation and importance of 
the object. Mrs. Reed thought otherwise, when she found how little trouble 
it was to educate her children, with a girl hired for an assistant. Those who 
saw not the interior, spoke of her as a most wonderftil woman. 

Perhaps there is no class of men less liable to extravagance than physicians. 
Their gams are slow and laborious, and they toil for daily bread from hour 
to hour. No large sum comes in, like a lawyer's fee, ror a few words of 
advice ; and no lucky speculations on coffee, indigo, or cotton, raise him, 
like a merchant, from moderate means to sudden afmience. But the seeds of 
luxury and extravagance may be scattered everywhere ; and even the very 
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security that Frank felt in his profession^ and in his own moderate desire*, 
had perhaps made him less vi^ant. 

Though Jane did not entirelT trust to Mrs. Reed's opinions as to teachers 
and schools, on many other subjects she yielded implicit deference. The 
consequence was, that, from a simple dressed woman, she soon became a 
fashionable lady, bonneted and blonded in the extreme of fashion, and, even 
to her own surprise, a fine, stylish-looking woman. Frank, who had hitherto 
only appreciated his wife's virtues and amiable qualities, began now to pride 
himself on her elegance. The moment this sort of pride takes possession of 
a husband, he delights to hang his idol with finery and trinkets. How much 
of honest, faithful affection and esteem mingles with this tribute, depends 4Ri 
the character ; in the present instance, there was an uncommon degree of 
affection. For many years they had been all the world to each other-^^uiiA 
struggled through a degree of penury — ^had enjoyed comparative afflueace 
meekly and thankftilly — and even now, Jane sometimes doubted whether 
their enlarged income had increased their happiness. She still, however, 
continued her charities ; and one day, when she applied to her husband for m 
sum to give away, was surprised, when he replied, ** Really, Jane, I cannot 
afford such a donation." ''Not afford it 1" exclaimed ^e; ''why, it is no 
more than we have given for several years." " But our expenses hare greatly 
increased." "And so has our income," said Jane, triumphantly. Fruik 
looked thoughtful and shook his head. "Well," said Jane, cheerfiilly, "we 
have been talking about getting a centre-table ; now suppose we give that 
up, and devote the money to charity." " As you please," said Frank, coldly. 
Jane was silent for a moment, and then said, " No, dear ; it is not as I please^ 
but as you please." " A centre-table was your own proposal," said Frank. 
" I know it ; but I should not have thought of it, if Mrs. Reed had not said 
it was necessary." " Mrs. Reed seems to have become your oracle, with all 
her folly. Then it was only because she said so, that we were to have a 
centre-table? " "No, Frank, not entirely ; I thought it would be very con- 
venient ; and then it gives the room such a sociable look ; besides, as we had a 
centre-lamp ! " "I don't see how that helps your argument; the table don't 
hang to the lamp, does it?" "No; and I begin to think it is of no con- 
sequence. Indeed, I should never have thought of it, if it had not been for 
Mrs. Reed." " Mrs. Reed again ! " exclaimed Frank, peevishly ; "I really 
think that woman's acquaintance is a curse." Jane made no reply, but her 
eyes filled with tears. 

" Since you are so unwilling to give up either the centre-table, or your 
donation, you shall have both," said Frank ; ^' so pray go and select one 
-with your friend," "Can you think me so unreasonable?" replied Jane. 
There was a pathos in her voice that restored her husband to his good 
nature. 

Frank had set Jane a task beyond hef strength. The centre-table was pmv 
chased, and then an elegant centre^vase. Mrs. Reed was not the only fashion- 
able lady that had taken up Jane. There was Mrs. Bradish, whose husband 
was said to be worth a million, and had a right to spend what he pleased. 
Nothing could be more flattering than her attentions. It would seem as if 
wealth difiused some of its golden glare among the lookers-on — else, why is 
so much deference paid to it ? In vain we say, philosophically, it is dross ; 
or experimentally, it benefits not us. Still, the rich have their hinnble imita- 
tors, and mammon its worshippers. Frank became the companion of the 
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wealthy, and it was necessary that he should not disgrace his intimates hy a 

Senurious style of living. He and Jane were invited to dinners and soiries. 
uch constant invitations must be returned, and they began to make enter- 
taraments. Hitherto the little Misses Fulton had kept their seats at the 
dinner table ; but their dinner was at a most inconvenient hour to accommo- 
date them. It interfered with morning calls ; and it was determined the 
children should dine wholly in the nursery. 

Jane thought it a singular piece of good fortune that she should be taken 
up by three sueh frien& as Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Bradish, and Mrs. Hart. The 
first knew everything and everybody, the second was rich enough to make 
ducks and drakes of her money ; and the last was the mirror of fashion and 
dress. It might be rationally asked, what benefit she derived from this triple 
alliance ? But it was a question she never asked herself. With all this, 
however, she was obliged unwillingly to feel that neither her happiness nor 
her comfort was increased. 

As the appearance of property had become necessary, economy must be 
practised somewhere, to bring out the year. This, of course, fell upon the 
interior. Jane had been in the habit of superintending her own affairs, and 
setting that nothing was wasted, and notmng used superfluously. This 
system, while it extended to each and to all, was cheerfully received. But 
when the domestics found that the luxuries of the kitchen were not propor- 
tionate to the parlour, they became discontented and left the family. Those 
mistresses who have ever experienced the harassing labour of keeping up a 
showy appearance in the parlour, with strict economy in the kitchen, will 
sympathise with poor Jane in her arduous task. Sometimes she looked back 
with a sigh to het first experiment in housekeeping, when, with her woman 
of all work, and Martha's little girl, everything went smoothly on, in har- 
mony and confidence. But this was a trifle compared to the apparent 
change in her husband's temper. From frank-hearted, open confidence in 
all around him, he began to oe tenacious of civility ; — thought such a one 
looked coldly ; it must be because they had not returned their call, or some 
other reason as important. Then he sometimes repeated his jests, which Jane 
felt were sajcasms. 

^^ How long it is," said Jane, one morning, ^* since uncle Joshua has been 
here! " ^' I suppose," said Frank, ^'he feels an awkwardness on account of 
our different rank in life." " Oh, no; that is wholly unlike him. Suppose 
we send and ask him to dine to-day?" "Not to-day. I have invited 
Professor R. and Dr. B. You know they are both intellectual men. He 
would not enjoy his dinner." " Besides," said Jane, " when he comes, we 
must let all the children dine at the table. We will ask him to-morrow, and 
appoint dinner at two." " With all my heart," said Frank, as he went 
out to pay a visit to the market, followed by his servant with the market- 
basket. 

Jane began her preparations for dinner. Her constant change of servants, 
and increasing trouble with them, often made this an arduous task. She was 
soon in the midst of glass and china; and, assisted by her chambermaid, 
began to lay the table. They had got it nearly completed, with its plates, 
wine-glasses, and tumblers, all in a row, when she was alarmed by a loud ring 
at the door. The chamber-maid was dispatched, with strict injunctions to let 
nobody in, but say she was not at home. There was evidently a parley, and 
the step of a person was heard approaching. With a sudden feeling of 
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mortification at being cauaht, Jane rushed into the closet, and closed the 
door. The sound of uncle Joshua's voice struck her ear as he entered. 
" Are you sure she is not at home?" said he to the girl. *< Oh yes, sirt 
quite sure. I saw her put on her things and go out." " How long has she 
been gone?" ''Full an hour," said the girl, who, as this kind of people 
often do, overacted her part '* Then, probably, she will be back soon, and 
I will wait for her." ''Oh, no, sir; she said she should not be back till near 
dinner time." " Why, you look as if you were going to have a company of 
aldermen to dine." The girl answered, in a simpering tone, " No, sir; only 
two or three friends." 

Jane, during this conversation, felt a consternation that disabled her from 
acting judiciously, which would have been to have come out from her hiding- 
place, and tell the simple truth. But she knew her uncle's straightforward 
mind, and she was sure he would not make the distinction which custom and 
fashion warrant, of not at home, as meaning engaged. The girl, too, had so 
positively implicated her in a falsehood — had shown so completely that she 
understood no qualification, that Jane felt the utmost horror at being de- 
tected. She actually looked out of the window, to see if there was no 
possibility of escape. In the mean time, uncle Joshua laid down his hat and 
cane, seated himself by the open window, and asked for a glass of water. 

Jane at length came to the conclusion, that she had better remain perfectly 
quiet, that his calls were never very long, and she would send for him the 
next day, and should escape all unpleasant feeling. To her dismay, how- 
ever, she presently heard him call for the morning's paper. She knew he 
was one of those inveterate newspaper readers that go through the whole, and 
she tried to be resigned to at least an hour's impnsonment. Alas ! what a 
situation ! The dinner at a stand, the marketing would be back, and ducks 
and geese in waiting ! At length, however, uncle Joshua got to the end of 
the everlasting newspaper; and, as he folded it up, told tne girl, who had 
entered the room every five minutes, to say to his niece, that " he was sorry 
not to see her, but could not wait any longer." Then turning suddenly upon 
the closet door, he grasped the handle. 

" Sir, sir," exclaimed the girl, " that is the wrong door." It was too late. 
He had turned, the lock, and the door came open ! There stood Jane in one 
corner, not pale as a lily, but the colour of a lull-blown peony. His surprise, 
for a moment, was extreme. But he was not slow of comprehension ; and 
the truth rushed upon him, greatly exaggerated, for he believed it was a 
contrivance to avoid seeing him. He stood silent, with his eye fixed upon 
her. "Dear uncle," said she, "I thought it was a stranger. I did not 
know it was you, when I ran into the closet." "Silence!" said he: "no 
more falsehoods. Begone! " turning to the chamber-maid. " And you have 
learned that poor ignorant girl to peril her soul by falsehoods! Jane, Jane, 
I have lovea you like my own child, but I shall trouble you no more. 
You shall not be obliged to send word to your old uncle that you are not at 
home." And he turned to go. " You must not go, my dear, dear uncle," 
said Jane, throwing her arms round him. " You must hear my explanation." 
" I tell you I will not be the cause of any more falsehoods." " And you 
will give me up ! Your sister's only child, who was left an orphan to your 
care ; whom you have carried in your arms, whom you have held upon your 
knee, whom you have cherished in your bosom, when there was no other 
bosom to receive her! " " Then," said the old man, with a faltering voice. 
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**then, you were my comfort, my own true-hearted Jane. Then I had 
nothing hut you to love ; and now I have nothing — nothing. " And he threw 
kimself upon a chair, and put his handkerchief to his eyes. " My dear 
uncle, only hear me. I told the girl to say that I was not at home if any body 
called." " A.nd yet, you were at home /" said he, indignantly. " But every- 
body says so ; it is not any falsehood. It only means that they are not at 
home to company. It is understood." " Understood they are hid in the 
closet?" His anger evidently began to yield, for he laughed out. "Oh, 
Jane, what a ridiculous figure you cut, when I stumbled upon the wrong 
door! I am glad I did it; it is a good lesson for you." " It is, indeed, uncle. 
I promise you I will never say I am not at home again when I am." 
" Cooped up," continued he, again laughing, "in one corner, like a mouse in 
a cheese ; and there you had been shut up a whole hour, like a naughty 
child." "I shall blush to think of it as long as I live." "And so you 
ought, to tell a downright falsehood." " Dear uncle, nobody calls it a false- 
hood; it only means you are very busy, and cannot see company." " Then 
why not say so at once? But the girl said you were out; that you would not 
be home till near dinner." " That was entirely her own addition. She had 
no right to say so ; she was not told to say anything but that I was not at 
home." " You allow, then, that she told an untruth! " " Certainly, I do." 
" Now tell me, Jane, if you think she thought it more of an untruth to say 
you were out, than that you were not at home. It is all the same thing." 

Jane found it was in vain to try to convince her uncle, and she only hung 
upon him, and begged of him to love her as he used to do. The old man 
could not long retain his resentment, and he said, with a serious air, " I 
willingly forgive you for your offence to me ; but I am no priest. I cannot 
forgive your telling a falsehood. You must ask pardon of a nigher power." 

When he made a motion to go, Jane entreated him to stay to dinner. "It 
is such a long walk," said she, *^you must not go; we were going to send for 
you to-morrow. I shall not think you have forgiven me, if you refuse." 
Uncle Joshua at length consented, and she felt as if a load was taken from 
her heart — for she loved him affectionately. She carried him into another 
room, got him all the newspapers she could collect, and went cheerfully on 
with her preparations. When Frank returned, he expressed his pleasure at 
seeing uncle Joshua; for however unfashionable and inelegant he might 
d«em him, he could not refuse him his tribute of respect. The guests were 
men of good sense and intelligence. They were struck with the independence 
and originality of uncle Joshua's character. He conversed without timidity 
or affectation, and felt no mortification at not knowing what never came 
within the sphere of his observation. All this Jane would have highly 
enjoyed, could she have spared any time from her dinner. The servant was 
a raw country lad, who required being told when to take a plate and where 
to put one. The boiled turkey was underdone, and the ducks overdone; the 
oyster-sauce spoiled before it reached the table ; and by the time dinner was 
over, she looked as red as if she had been cooking it herself. When Jane 
rose to leave the table, her uncle said he would go with her to see the 
children^ They repaired to the nursery, found them with empty plates, 
greased to the ears, loudly vociferating for Sally, the chamber-maid, who was 
assisting below, to bring them more dinner. Jane at last succeeded in 
quieting them, and told her uncle that the nursery-maid left them the day 
before. The Misses Fulton, with one voice, said, " Hurra ! it was a good 
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day for them; for she was so cross they hated her." A£ter uncle Joshua had 
made his visit to them, he said, '^ Now, Jane, 1 want to see you alone." Jane 
led the way, with fearM misgivings ; for she saw a shade of melancholy on 
his countenance. " My dear," said he, " sit down hy me, and take every- 
thing kindly as I mean it. You know I first opposed your marriage, hecaiwe 
I thought your hushand could not make enough to support you ; hut after- 
wards I saw I was mistaken. I saw you not only Somlbrtahle, hut posseasijij^ 
all that seemed necessary; for then, you were moderate in your desires anS 
expenses. I have since felt misgivings, when I saw you increasing your 
manner of living. But I said, they know hest their own means, and I helieved 
that you were at least happier ; hut indeed, Jane, I must say I find it other- 
wise. When I last dined with you, your dinner was simple and well cooked; 
your little smiling children round you, well-hehaved, and patiently waiting 
for their tm-n to he helped. How was it to-day? A costly and more than 
ahundant dinner spoiled in the cooking; a change of plates, knives and forks, 
with difficulty to he procured. The children shut up m a chamher, noisy and 
half-fed, and their mother looking feverish, anxious, and unhappy, and 
unahle to attend to the conversation at the tahle, hardly to give answers 
to her guests, so entirely was she engrossed with the dinner." 

" Oh, uncle, what a picture ! " "I dare say, Jane, you want to tell me 
every hody does so ; but I know hetter than that. It is very well for people 
to live in what is called style, if they have all things in agreement; if they 
can afford to have the hest of attendance, of cooks, &c. ; hut there is no 
gentility in doing things hy halves." " Indeed, uncle," said Jane, rallying 
her spirits, " we were very unfortunate to-day. Our servants are all bad. I 
hope to get better; and I have a very good nursery-governess engaged." 
"A nursery-governess! Take care of your children yourself ; don't make 
them over to a governess ; let them have their seats at your tahle. I feel 
indignation when I see these little men and women tiurned over to servants^ 
And now, Jane, I know I have made this day an uncomfortable' one for you, 
and God knows it has been so for me. I should be sorry if I had not meant, 
by all my advice, to do you the greatest kindness I have ever done you yet ; 
and I close with one remark — that no style of living is good, or, to use your 
own phrase, genteel, that is not thorough, consistent, and well carried through, 
God bless you ! " — and he hurried away. 

A tribute of tears followed his departure. In the midst of them, Frank 
entered. His friends had taken their leave. 

" What is the matter, Jane?" said he. " Oh, I understand; imcle Joshua 
has been reading you a lecture upon extravi^ance. I suppose he never saw 
such a dinner ! He knows nothing of fashionable life ; and, I dare say, he 
thinks we are on the road to ruin. Come, tell me what he said about it." 
"He said," replied Jane, sobbing, "it was badly served and badly cooked." 
Frank looked rather crest-fallen. " Extremely polite, I must confess." " Ife 
was all true," said Jane. "I am mortified about it." "Never mind," said 
Frank. " I told them what wretched servants we had." From this time, 
uncle Joshua's visits were less and less frequent ; and even Jane began to 
think it was hardly worth while for him to take the trouble of coming. 

When the year was drawing to a close, Frank found, with some dismay, 
that, instead of adding to his little capital, it was with difficulty that he could 
get through without diminishing it. This conviction harassed him, and he 
began to be anxious about the future. He could not conceal from himself 
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that his business had decreased, probably by inattention. Still Jane was his 
confidante, and to her he communicated his anxieties. She proposed they 
should retrench in their expenses. But, after various calcmations, there 
seemed to be nothing .they could give up, except vrhat uras too trifling to 
make any difference. As if domestic economy did not consist in trifles ! 

*' At any rate," said Jane, one day, with some twinges of conscience, '* we 
have made out much better than we had any right to expect, considering we 
had nothing to begin with. We have, till tnis year, always lived within our 



means." 



We must take great pains to shut our eyes upon truth. There is a radiance 
about it, that makes the outline of its form perceptible, even amongst the 
clouds of dust and rubbish that are sometimes heaped upon it. Error does 
not so often arise from ignorance of truth, as unwillingness to receive it. 
Many a wandering thought had entered both Dr. and Mrs. Fulton s minds, 
that they were departing from the principle on which they first set out, of 
limiting their desires to their means. But they consoled themselves with the 
idea, that the Reeds and twenty others lived more expensively than they did, 
with no larger income ; therefore, it was all right and proper. 

When Dr. Fulton closed his account for the year, his expenses exactly met 
his income. 



BEYOND THE MEANS. 

A new era now opens on the married life of Frank Fulton and his wife. 
The first period of economical living within their means, had been for 
some time past ; so also had the second, during which they had lived up to 
thbir means ; and, we now find them, with a greatly increased family, living 
in a lesser or greater degree beyond their means. The various acts in this 
drama of real life had been quite progressive. There had been a gradual 
rise, little by little, from a condition of comparative poverty to one of con- 
siderable opulence. There had been no violent movement ibrward ; all had 
been easy, and apparently the result of ordinary circumstances. Frank's 
professional engagements had greatly increased ; he was now employed as a 
physician by famuies of the first consequence, and was enabled to live in a 
style of elegance which he at one period could not possibly have anticipated. 
Now was the time, then, when he was reaping the reward of his skill and 
perseverance, and when, without any difficulty, he might have realised such 
a competence as the prudent under such circumstances would by all means 
have secured. Whether he did so or not, we shall immediately learn. 

Mrs. Fulton, during the rise in her husband's circumstances, acted as 
many women do in like situations. She yielded to the pleasing current of 
prosperity, and considered, that to be a fine lady was incompatible with 
Deing an attentive mother. Involving herself in an extensive circle of ac- 
quaintances, hardly one of whom cared anything at all about her, she was 
incessantly occupied in the most frivolous amusements and visitings; and 
instead of staying at home to bestow a motherly regard on her children, now 
grown up, and requiring more attention than ever, she was never so happy 
as when engaged in exchanging smiles and bows, and trifling words of 
course, with the class of friends with whom she had become involved. All 
was sunshine, gladness, and smiles, abroad, while at home, the house was 
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left very much to itself, or went on under the supreme government of 
servants. Could all this last? We shall see. 

In the midst of Frank's heedless career he took a lease of a large and 
magnificent mansion. It stood next door to that of one of the best friends 
of the family, Mr. Bradish, and was hence m a particularly fashionable 
quarter of the city. What a dear delightftil idea ! How we shall be envied ! 
Such were the feelings of Dr. and Mrs. Fulton, as they prepared for the 
occupation of their new abode. As it was a thing for a considerable period, 
it was worth while to strain every nerve to furnish, and lay it out in the best 
manner. Mrs. Bradish had very kindly dropped a hint, that, when a ball 
was given by either family, a door might be cut through, and both houses 
thrown into one. It became, therefore, almost indispensable that one house 
should be furnished nearly as elegantly as the other. The same cabinet- 
maker and upholsterer were employed; and when completed, it certainly was 
not much infemor to Mr. Bradish's. 

Jane was not behind Mrs. Bradish in costume or figure. Every morning, 
at the hoiir for calls, she was elegantly attired for visitors. Many came from 
curiosity. Mrs. Hart congratulated her dear friend on seeing her moving in 
a sphere for which it was evident nature intended her. Mrs. Reed cautioned 
her against any false shame, that might remind one of former times. Others 
admired her furniture and arrangements, without any sly allusions. On one 
of these gala mornings, uncle Joshua was ushered into the room. Jane was 
fortunately alone, and she went forward and offered two fineers with a cordial 
air, but whispered to the servant, " if any one else called, while he was there, 
to say she was engaged." She had scrupulously observed her promise, of 
never sending word she was not at home. There was a mock kind of deference 
in his air and manner^ that embarrassed Jane. 

"So," said he, looking round him, "we have a palace here!" "The 
house we were in was qmte too small, now that our children are growing 
so large," replied Jane. " They must be greatly beyond the common size," 
said uncle Joshua, " if that house could not hold them." " It was a very 
inconvenient one, and we thought, as it was a monstrous rent, it would be 
better to take another. Then, after we had bought this, it certainly was best 
to furnish it comfortably, as it was for life." " Is it paid for?" asked uncle 
Joshua, drily. 

Jane hesitated. This was a point she was not exactly conversed in . " Paid 
for!" she replied ; "why, of course — ^that is — " " Oh, very well," answered 
the old man ; "I am glad to hear it ; otherwise, I should doubt if it is 
taken for life." Jane was silent for a moment. She felt abashed; but, at 
length said, in as soothing a tone as possible, " You do not know, dear uncle, 
that Frank has been very successful m some speculations lately ; he does not 
now altogether depend on his profession for a living ; indeed, he thinks it his 
duty to live as other people do, and place his wife and children upon an 
equality with others." 

" And what do you call an equality — ^living as luxuriously, and wasting as 
much time, as they do ? — dwelling in as costly apartments, and forgetting 
there is any other world than this ? When you were left to my care, and 
your dear mother was gone from us, how often I lamented that I could not 
supply her place — ^that I could not better talk to you of another world, to 
which she had gone ; but then, Jane, I comforted myself that I knew some- 
thing of the duties that belonged to this, and that, if I faithfully instructed 
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you in these, I should he preparinfi; you for another. When I saw you grow- 
ing up, dutiful and humole, charitable and self-denying, sincere, and a con- 
scientious disciple of truth, then I felt satisfied that all was weU. But I begin 
now to fear that it was a short-sighted kind of instruction — that it had not 
power enough to enable us to hold fast to what is right. I begin now to see 
that we must have motives that do not depend on the praise or censure of 
this world — ^motives that must have nothing to do with it." And so saying, 
he hurriedly took his leave and departed. 

Jane's feelings, immediately after this interview with her venerable relative, 
were anything but agreeable. She could impose upon others, but not upon 
herself. Frank, on returning home, found her more dull than usual, and upon 
being informed of the cause, remarked, that " Really uncle Joshua was 
becoming a very tiresome old man-^always croaking about something." This, 
however, did not pacify Jane's conscience. '* I might," tho)ight she, "have 
sent him home in the carriage, or persuaded him to stay 4hd dine, and he 
would have recovered from his fatigue. I did, however, as I thought was 
best, and that is all we can do. We can only do as seems to us right for the 
present." 

How many deceive themselves with this opiate ! The indolent, the selfish, 
and the worldly, lay this flattering unction to their consciences, as if doing 
what seems to us right for the present did not require reflection, judgment, 
and often all the self-denying as well as energetic qualities of our nature. 

That evening, Jane was engaged at a lai^e party. She was still young and 
handsome, and, surrounded by me gay and ^volous, she danced quadrilles 
and cotillons, and returned at one. As they entered the door, on their return, 
one of the women met them, and told Frank there had been a message from 
uncle Jo»hua, requertmg him to come immedUtely to see him, as he was very 
Sick. 

Jane was alarmed. '* His walk was too much for him, I am afraid," she 
exclaimed. Frank looked at his watch. " Half-past one I Do you think I 
had better go?" " Oh, certainly. I will go with you." "Nonsense! With 
that dress!" Jane was resolute, and Frank ceased to oppose her. They 
drove through the unfashionable parts of the town, stopped at uncle Joshua's 
little green door, and knocked softly. A strange woman came to the door. 

" How is my uncle ?" said Jane. "He is dead," said the woman, in an 
indifferent tone. They rushed in. It was true. The old man lay motionless 
— ^his features retaining the first benign expression of death. With what 
agony did Jane lean over him, and press with her parched lips his cold 
forehead ! ^ 

"My more than uncle — ^my father !" she exclaimed, while torrents of tears 
fell from her eyes. Then recollecting the scene of the day before, she felt as 
if she was his murderer. " Tell me," said she, " how it all happened. Did 
he live to get home ? Tell me the worst while I have power to hear it. My 
poor dear uncle ! But yesterday, I could have folded my arms around you, 
and you would have smiled upon me and loved me ; but I was ungrateful and 
cold-hearted, and I let you go. Oh ! that I could buy back those precious 
moments ! — that yesterday would again return !" 

Frank strove to soothe her grief. But she constantly recurred to h|s long 
walk, which a word of hers might have prevented. They foimd, upon inquiry, 
that his death was without warning. He had returned home, ana passed the 
afternoon as usual. In the evening, at about nine, he complained of a pain 
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at his heart, and desired Dr. Fulton might he sent for. Before the message 
could have reached him, his hreath had departed. *< You see, Jane," said 
Frank, "that if I had heen at home, it would have heen too late." 

But what reasoning can stifle self-reproach ? Jane would have given 
worlds to have recalled the last few years of worldly engrossment and auena- 
tion towards her uncle. But now it was all too late. He was alike insensible 
to her indifference or her affection. That sorrow which is excited merely by 
circumstances, soon passes away. There is a deep and holy grief, that raises 
and suhlimates the character, after its bitterness is eone. It is health and 
strength to the mind. It were to he wished that Jane's had been of this 
nature ; but it was made up of sensation. 

When uncle Joshua's wul was opened, it was found that the little property 
he left, was secured to Jane's children, with this clause : " At present it does 
not appear that my beloved niece wants any part of it. But if, by any change 
of circumstanOis — ^and life is full of change — she should require assistance, 
she is to receive the annual income of the whole, quarterly, auringher life.^ 
He had appointed as executor and guardian of his will, Samuel Watson, a 
respectable mechanic in his own walk of life. 

''After all," said Frank, with an ironical air, " I don't see, Jane, but you 
turn out an heiress." '* My dear uncle," returned she, in a faltering voice, 
*' has left us all he had. I am unworthy of his kindness." " For heaven's 
sake, Jane, don't keep for ever harping upon that string. What could you 
have done more ? You say you asked him to come and live with us." <' Yes ; 
but now I feel how much more daily and constant attention would have been 
to him than any such displays that I occasionally made. I earnestly hope 
he did not perceive my neglect." 

There are no lessons of kindness and good will that come so home to the 
heart, as those which are enforced by sudden death. Who has ever lost a 
beloved friend, that would not give worlds for one hour of the intercourse for 
ever gone ? — one hour td pour forth the swelling affection of the heart — to 
make atonement for errors and mistakes — to solicit forgiveness — to become 
perfect in self-sacrifice and disinterested devotion ? This is one of the wise 
and evident uses of sudden death — that we may so live with our friends, that, 
come when and how it will, we may not add to the grievous loss, the self- 
reproach of unkindness or neglected duties. 

Jane's heart was bleeding under a feeling of remorse. It wanted soothing 
and kindness ; but Frank seemed vexed and out of humour. '* There could 
not," said he, '*be anything more consistent with uncle Joshua's narrow vieWs, 
than his last will and testament. To make such a man as Samuel Watson his 
executor and trustee for my children !" 

'* He was his particular friend ; and I have often heard my uncle say, he 
was 'honesty and uprightness to the back hone,' " replied Jane. "Yes; I 
know that was a chosen expression of the old gentleman's. However, thank 
fortune ! I need have no association with him. If he had left the property 
to my care, who am the natural guardian of my children, I could have made 
something handsome of it by the time they wanted it ; but he has so com- 
pletely tied it up, that it will never get much beyond the paltry sum it is now." 

Samuel Watson, the ffuardian and executor, was a man much resemhling 
uncle* Joshua, in the honest good sense of his character; but he was a 
hushand and a father. His S3anpathies had been called forth by these strong 
tieS) and by the faithful affection of an excellent wife. They had lived to 
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bury all their children hut one ; and that one seemed to exist only as a link 
between this world and another. He had been, from infimcy, an invalid. 
They had hung over him, with prayers and anguish, through many a year of 
sickness, spending upon him a watchfiilness and anxiety that the other two 
children did not seem to demand ; for they were strong in health and activity. 
The blooming and beautiful had been called, in the dawn of life, and the 
invalid still lingered on. But that health, which had been denied to his 
material structtire, seemed doubly bestowed on his mind. He was no longer 
the feeble object of his mother's solicitude. He was her friend — ^her coun- 
sellor. By degrees, he obtained the influence of superior virtue over every 
one around him, and, from his couch of sickness and pain, afforded a striking 
proof that there is no situation in life which may not show forth the goodness 
and power of the Creator. Such were the friends that uncle Joshua meant to 
secure to Jane and her children. 

The morning that Mr. and Mrs. Watson came to pay Mrs. Fulton a visit, 
they found her in a becoming mourning dress, every curl and every fold in 
place. But their own feelings of kindness supplied the want of hers, and 
aroused something like sympathy in her mind. " We must be friends," said 
Mr. Watson, as he shook her hand with cordiality, " or we shall not fulfil the 
last request of our excellent friend. You must fix on an afternoon to pass 
with us, and bring all your children." Jane could not refuse, and the day 
was appointed ; and as Mrs. Watson left the room, she said, '* don't make it 
later than four." 

''Impossible," said Frank; ''go at four! What Goths and Vandals! 
You will expire before you can get away. I will call and pass half an hour 
after tea, and I hope this will finish off the intercourse for a year at least. 
By the bye, Jane, put down the day of the month, and next year we will 
return the invitation the same day." 

When the afternoon arrived, a new obstacle presented. Elinor, the eldest 
daughter, who had attained her sixteenth year, and was to come out the next 
winter, had her engagements and pursuits, and learned, with a feeling of 
disappointment, that a long afternoon was to be spent in a scene of domestic 
dulness and ennui. The sacrifice, however, was to be made ; and, with a 
naturally amiable disposition, and much energy of character, she determined 
it should be made cheerfully ; with a secret hope, however, that they should 
not see the sick young man. 

The sick young man was the first to receive them ; to welcome them, with a 
ffay and cheerful expression, to his father's house. Mrs. Watson lost, at 
home, all the constraint of forms, to which she was unused. She was kind, 
maternal, and affectionate. The table was loaded with prints, and works of 
fancy and taste. Everything was refined, and in good keeping ; and, to the 
astonishment of the Fultons, Oliver, in fashionable phrase, was " the life of 
the party." Instead of allusions to his feeble health, and a list of his infirmi- 
ties, which the visitors had anticipated, not a word was hinted on the subject. 
A new treat was prepared for the evening, his electrical machine, with its 
curious experiments — ^his magic lantern, with its grave and gay scenes, its 
passing characters, so true a picture of human life. When the carriage 
came, to convey Elinor to the cotillon party, strange as it may seem, she 
preferred staying the evening, and the carriage was dismissed. 

Dr. Fulton did not come. Business undoubtedly prevented him. The 
family returned, delighted with their visit, and perfectly convinced, that. 
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though Oliver looked sick and emaciated, and his hands were bo white and 
ahnost transparent, he cotdd not suffer much, Mrs. Fulton said, " suffering 
was not only marked upon the countenance, hut it destroyed the force and 
resolution of the character." In most cases, she was undoubtedly right ; 
hut in the present one she was wrong. Sickness and suffering had nerved, 
not destroyed, the energy of his character ; and he had learned to look upon 
his frame as a machine, which the mind was to control. 

About a year passed on after this introductory viat, and during this period 
Elinor frequently visited Mrs. Watson's family ; but was at no time accom- 
panied either by her father or mother. Both were engaged with society 
which they considered more exalted and more creditable ; yet both had not 
''exactly the same ideas of spending time and money. . Each followed a sepa- 
rate coiurse, in some respects. Frank had wholly ceased his communications 
to Jane, with regard to his pecuniary affairs. Consequently, this mutual 
source of interest was gone ; and, as she saw no restraints laid on anything, 
she presumed, very naturally, that, as long as his business was so flourishing, 
it wa^ of little consequence what they expended. Sometimes, when her 
benevolent feelings were interested, and she gave lavishly and injudiciously, 
Frank accused her of extravagance. Then came retaliation, and hints that 
she had always heard, that, with increase of mean^ came a greater tenacity 
of money. For her own part, she considered it as dross, if it was not 
circulating. 

Extravagance seems to be a slight fault. In youth we are indulgent to 
it. We say, if there must be wrong, that extreme is better than the oppo- 
site ; we had rather see it than sordid calculation. But is this all ? Does 
it stop here ? A little reflection will convince anyone, that, to support ex* 
travagance, it must bring a host of allies. There must be injustice — selfish- 
ness ; and the last auxiliary is fraud. Extravagance is, in truth, living 
beyond our honest means. It is a word used so lightly, that we almost 
forget its import. 

The time was approaching when a very important event in the family 
was to take place. This was Elinor's coming ottt, a thing which the fond 
mother had greatly set her heart upon, and which was to be signalised by a 
ball of inconceivable grandeur. 

*' My dear Elinor," said Mrs. Fulton, as they both sat at work one mom- 
^Si ** your father and I have fixed upon the first evening in November for 
the ball. It is now the second week in October, and we shall not have 
much more than time to get ready. We must make out a list. Take your 
pen, and we will begin." 

Elinor did as her mother directed. ** The right way," said Mrs. Fulton, 
" is to arrange the names alphabetically." It was soon found, however, that 
this was impossible. A string of Ps or Qs, &c., obtruded. Then Mrs. Fulton 
said, <* Streets were the best way to begin with. R Street ; then go to C or £ 
Street, and so on." But here numbers were forgotten. And at last, she 
thought of the Directory. 

Elmor continued writing the list in silence, with her head bent over the 
paper. " The next thing will be to fix upon waiters and entertainments. 
We are to have the use of Mrs. Bradish's two rooms, just as she had ours 
last winter. But how moping you are, Elinor f I really think, as we are 
taking all this trouble for you, you might show a little interest in it." 

Elmor attempted to answer, but her emotions seemed to be irrepressible y 
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and she laid down her pen, and put her handkerchief to her eyes. *^ You 
are not well, dear," said her mother, tenderly. ''Yes, I am,'* said Elinor. 
"But, mother, do you know how sick Oliver is?" ** I know he has heen 
aick for a great many years ; I believe, ever since he was horn." '' But he 
is much more so now. The doctor says he cannot live long." " It will be 
a mercy when he is taken," said Mrs. Fulton. " He is everything to his 
mother," said Elinor, in a faltering voice. "Yes; his father and mother 
will feel it at first, no doubt. Have you put down the Wilkinses on the 
list?" 

"Mother," said Elinor, solemnly, "perhaps Oliver may die the very 
eyening you have fixed on for the ball." " Well, if he should, it would 
be unlucky. But we cannot help it, you know." " They were such friends 
of uncle Joshua's ! " said Elinor. " They are so out of the world, they will 
never know it." " But toe should, mother." " There is nothing so unwise as 
to torment ourselves about possibilities. I am sure, things cotUd not happen 
so unlucky." 

Jane was right in one point at least. There is nothing so imwise as to 
trouble ourselves about possibiUtiet, We may lay a thousand plans, waste 
time in revolving consequent events, even go on to imaginary conversations, 
and, after all, the occasion for them never occurs, and our plans are swept 
away, like chaff before the wind. 

Elinor made out the list. The cards were written and sent, and the day 
before the ball arrived. The young, and those who remember the days of 
their youth, will not be severe on Elinor, that her thoughts took a brighter 
hue, as she busied herself in the splendid preparations ; or that, when her 
ball-dress came home, her eye sparkled with pleasure as she gazed on it. 
Winters of sorrow and time must pass over the young head, before its germs 
of anticipation, of hope, and of self-complacency, can be blighted. 

" It is a beautiful dress," said Mrs. Fulton. " I will just run down and 
see if your father has come. He was to bring your ear-rings." Down Mrs. 
Fulton ran. 

As she approached his room, which was on the basement story, she heard 
loud voices. She stopped at the door ; and, at that moment, her husband 
said, in a deprecating voice, " I assure you this is only a trifling embarrass- 
ment. Wait a few days, and everything will go right." 

" I know better," was the ungracious reply, " and I will wait no longer." 
Jane turned away, with a feeling of apprehension. Something of undefined 
evil took possession of her mind ; and, instead of returning to Elinor, she 
impatiently waited, at the head of the stairs, till the men were gone. When 
the door closed upon them, she again sought her husband. He was flushed 
and agitated. 

" what do you want ? " said he, roughly, as she entered. " I came to see 
if you had got Elinor's ear-rings." "Don't torment me about such non- 
sense," replied he; " you worry my life out." 

Jane had caught his retaliating spirit. " Something worries you, it is evi- 
doat. Who were those m^i that nave just gone?" "That is my affair," 
said he. 

She was silent for a moment, and then affectionately exclaimed, " My dear 
Frank, how can you say so ? Are not your afiairs and mine the same ? If 
anything makes you unhappy, ought I not to know it ? " How true it is that 
a " soft answer tumeth away wrath ! " He evidently felt the forbearance of 
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his wife, and replied, more gently, *^ Indeed, Jane, if I had anything pleasant 
to tell you, I should he glad to tell it. But the truth is, it is from kindness 
to you that I do not speak." 

'* Then there is something unpleasant to he communicated ?'* ** Yes ; but 
wait till this horrid ball is over, and then I will tell you all. Here," said he, 

taking a little box from his pocket, " carry these to Elinor, and tell her 

No ; tell her nothing." 

** Indeed, Frank, it is cruel in you to leave me in this state of suspense. 
Tell me the worst." " We are ruined ! Now, Jane, eo and finish your pre- 
parations for the ball. You would know all, and you have got it." 

What a day was this for poor Jane ! Earnestly she entreated that the ball 
might be given up. But Frank said, if anything could increase their misery, 
it would be making it so public. And, after seas of tears on the part of Jane, 
it was finally settled that everything should proceed the same. 

Amidst the preparations for the evening, Mrs. Fulton's depression was not 
observed. The only hope that remained to Frank, was, that his affairs might 
be arranged with some degree of secrecy ; and for this, the ball, he conceived 
was actually necessary. When the evening arrived, and Elinor came to show 
herself, all equipped for her first appearance, any mother might have been 
proud of such a daughter, with her bright happy face, her sunny blue eyes, 
and a figure set off by her white satin bodice, and splendid necklace and ear- 
rings — ^the last present of her father. '* Does she not look like a queen, 
ma'am?" said the chamber-maid, following her, and holding the light higll 
above her head. Mrs. Fulton cast upon her a look of anguish. ' 

The company came. Everybody congratulated Jane on the beauty and 
elegance of her daughter. Everybody prophesied she would be the belle of 
the winter. Then came the supper. Ana, at last, the visitors departed. 
Elinor retired to bed, fitU of happy dreams ; and her parents were left ahme. 

Jane attempted to converse with her husband, but he had done the honourn 
of the whiskey punch and champagne, till he had not a clear idea left. And 
broken slumbers and sad thoughts followed her through the night. 

The next morning came, with bitter consciousness of what was before them. 
Frank had not the consolation of feeling that misfortune had reduced him. 
He had not lost any large amount, by the sudden changes to which mercantile 
speculations are subject. He had been extravagant in his amusements ; had 
thrown away a great deal of money in pictures and other works of art, beyond 
his means ; had lavished not a little on horses and an equipage ; but, above 
all, he had allowed his wife to pursue a system of reckless extravagance both 
in her domestic concerns and expenditure on herself and children. All thd 
money which could be commanded had been thus expended, and to supply 
the deficiency of ready money, credit had been got, and bills signed to a 
ruinous amount. 

Thus, then, closes the melancholy scene of the Fultons' fall. To partteUM 
larise the departure of the family from the splendid mansion in wluch had 
been witnessed their reckless extravagance, would both be painful and need- 
less. They at once simk into a condition of general disrespect, and were <m\y. 
saved from feeling the stings of absolute poverty by the humble provision 
which good old uncle Joshua had made for them, and which had been at first 
held in so much contempt. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR A SHOPKEEPER EARLY RISINO SELF-DENIAL-^ 

INDUSTRY ARRANGEMENT CALCULATION — PUNCTUALITY PERSEVERANCE-*^ 

HEALTH^ — CHEERFULNESS, COURAGE, CIVILITY GOOD ADDRESS — INTEGRITY- 
ECONOMY. 

The preceding chapter requires very little sagacity in tU« reader to perceive 
which of the three modes of living is the safest, and consequently the wisest 
for him to adopt, provided that he has a regard for that kind of character, 
which, of all others in the mercantile world, stands in the most respectable 
and commanding position. Presuming, therefore, that he has determined to 
live within the means, it will now he our duty to show what are the qualifica- 
tions necessary to enable him to do this, as well as to fulfil with honour and 
success the situation of a shopkeeper. In order to perform this as clearly as 
we can, we will devote a distinct paragraph or two to each of the virtues we 
have chosen to come mider this category, and, where practicable, illustrate 
them by other authorities. 

EARLY RISING. 

"Counsels, like compliments," says Oliver Goldsmith, "are best con- 
veyed in an indirect and oblique manner; and this renders biography 
as well as fable, a most convenient vehicle for instruction." The ingenious 
poet, essayist, novelist, and historian, might, with equal justice, have 
made the same observation in regard to anecdotes, as these are equally, if 
not more effective, in operating upon the human mind, when introduced 
d propos to the subject in hand. It u therefore our intention, wherever we 
can, to introduce these freely, as so many illustrative effects to the main 
topic which we are discussing, and which we hope therefrom will acquire an 
additional force and value, as the last touches of an artist are usually sup- 
posed to give a higher degree of finish to his picture. It is almost needless 
to say that early rising has been a theme of praise with the wisest and the 
best of men, in every civilized community ; and it was an observation of Dean 
Swift, that he never knew any man come to greatness or eminence, who 
laylong in bed of a morning. Without, however, entirely subscribing to the 
truth of this opinion, it is undeniable that some of the most eminent characters 
who have lived were in the habit of rising early. The late Jud^e Mansfield, 
it is said, when in court, made a practice of inquiring into the habits of life of 
all the witnesses who had attained old age; and this curious inquirer 
invariably found that, however differing in other matters, they had all been 
early risers. The celebrated Dr. Cheyne, in his " Essay on Health and Long 
Life," gives it asliis opinion, that "nothing can be more prejudicial to tender 
constitutions, studious and contemplative persons, than lying long in bed, 
lolling and soaking in sheets, after one is distinctly awake, or has slept a due 
and reasonable time. It necessarily (he says) thickens the juices, enervates 
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the solids, and weakens the constitution. A free open air is a kind of cold 
bath, especially after rising out of a warm bed, and consequently makes the 
circulation brisker and more complete, and braces up the solids, when lying 
in bed dissolves and soaks them in moistiure. This is evident from the appe- 
tite and himger which those who rise early feel beyond that which they get 
by lying long in bed." John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists, who 
had studied the art of healing, wrote a sermon on the advantages of early 
Tising. He observes in it — " One common effect of either sleemng too long, 
or lying too long in bed, is weakness of sight, particularly that weakness 
which is of a "nervous kind. When I was young, my sight was remarkably 
weak. Why, it is stronger now than it was forty years ago. I impute this 
principally to the blessing of Goi, who fits us to whatever he calls us ; but 
undoubtedly the outward means which he has been pleased to bless was the 
rising early every morning." Dr. Wilson Philip, in his " Treatise on Indiges- 
tion, says, " Although it is of consequence to the debilitated to go early to 
bed, there are few things more hurtful to them than remaining in it too 
long. Getting up an hour or two earlier often gives a degree of vigour 
which nothing else can procure. For those who are not much debilitated, 
and sleep wen, the best rule is to get out of bed soon after awaking in the 
morning. Lying late is not only hurtful by the relaxation it occasions,^ but 
also by occupying that part of the day in which exercise is most beneficial.*' 
The Lord Chancellor More rose at four in the morning. Milton left his bej 
about the same hour; so did Bishop Burnet^ the historian. Sir MattheMif 
Hale, when a student, devoted sixteen out of twenty-four hours to study. 
Dr. Parkhurst rose at five o'clock all the year round : and Archdeacon 
Paley, and Drs. Franklin and Prieatleyy aU recommended and adopted the 
practice during the greatest portion of their lives. 

If an obscure individual may be permitted to bring in his own experience 
after the names ©f the illustrious, the present writer has, from the hours 
of five ttf ten in the morning, and within tne compass of four months, written 
a work, requiring a. considerable exercise of ingenuity and thought, and equal 
in size to one of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, Even this eminent individual,^ 
notwithstanding his sociable habits, was an early riser, and wrote nearly the 
whole of his splendid fictions in liis mornings before breakfast, A gen- 
tleman, also, curious in finding out the names of persons who, in difi^erent 
parts, had lived to above ninety years, reckoned eight hundred up to eighteen 
hundred and sixteen, and declared, that, however they differed as to their 
mode of living, they were all early risers^ so far as he could discover. 

In whatever respects we moderns have arisen in our habits over those oj^ 
our ancestors in our larger towns, so far as early rising is concerned, we have, 
woefully degenerated. In the fourteenth century, the shops in Paris were 
opened at four in the morning, whilst, at present, a shopkeeper is hardjy awake 
at seven. During the reign of Henry v HI., fashionable people in England, 
breakfasted at seven in the morning, and dined at ten or eleven in the fore- 
noon, and now many of them breakfast at noon, and dine at eight or nine in 
the evening. In short, the whole system of town life is re versed — the goddess 
of fashion having completely gained the ascendancy over the God of Nature. 
This order of things is the natural result of the splendid discovery of gas^ 
yielding to artificial life a light almost rivalling in brilliancy that of the sun 
itself, with the additional advantage of being indued with an extraordinary- 
power of imparting a certain degree of deception i^on every object upon 



which it Bhin^. Let us, howevei:, return, to nature as far as possible, and 
above all, let the ahopkeeperi who would acquire a good name, be an earjy 
riser, as to him the advantages, ev$n in a busineas point of view, will be found 
to be incaloulahle. Let hiin« above rail men, not be like that laj^y son^ who, 
'»rhen asked thy his £iither what made him Jie in b^d so long, renlied, '^ I am 
husied in hearing counsel every momuig ; Industry advising me to get up ; 
Sloth, tolie still ; and so they give one twenty reasons, for onfl ag^nst. It is 
ttiy part to hear what is said on both sides ; and by the time the cause is over 
dinner is ready . ' ' Let him not be like,, or anything near like, this embodiment 
of laziaess, bixt he an earlg titer, as the being so implies the possession of 
zdany other virtues, of which -we now intend to speak. 

BELF^I>EMAL. 

" There never did, and never will exist," says Sir Walter Scott, " anything 
permanently noble and excellent in a character which was or shall Ibe a stranger 
to the exercise of resolute self-denial.'* Temperance, as to both eating and 
drinking^ must always be regarded as a. species of strong 8elf>denial where great 
temptationaare thrown in one's way. The .frugality of Napoleon was such, that 
his taste gave the preference to the most simple and the least seasoned dishes ; 
as oeufs au miroir and haricots en Aolade, His breakfast was almost always 
composed of one of these dishes and a little Parmesan cheese. At dinnetr he 
ate uttle, rarely of ragouts, and always of wholesome things. ''I have often 
heard himaay," observes Bourienne, ''that however little nourishment people 
took at dinner, they always took too much." Thus his head was always clear, 
and his labour easy, even when he rose &om table. 

The Duke of Wellington waa pretty much of the same constitution, and as 
far as regarded self-denial in the good things of the table, exemplified an 
indifference equal to that of his great rival in warfare. When he was at Paris, 
as commander of the allied armies, he was invited to din« with Cambaceres, 
<me of the most distinguished statesmen BXkA.gourmcmds of the time of Na- 
poleon. In the course of the dinner, his host having helped him to some 
particular reckerM dish, expressed a hope that he found it agreeable. " Very 
good," said the hero of Waterloo, ''very good.: but I really do not care what 
I eat." Cambaceres started back, ana dra{igped his fork, quite frighted 
from his propriety. " Don't care what yau tot! What did you come here for 
then?" 

The danger, however, of oveiseating is neither so glaring nor so ^reat as 
that of over-drinking ; nor can we consume in eating that valuable time 
which is mo^re or less demanded from every day in the custom of drinking. 
To guard gainst this loathsom^e habit, is one of the very first points demand- 
ing the notice of the shopkeeper. This is the sea in which so many valuable 
stocks have been sunk, are sinking, and will 'continue to sink, where the 
utmost vigilance is not exercised, and where aa extending connexion is 
courted by artificial usages. Be, iherefore, self-^denyin^ in this ; for that itself 
argues the capacity of being able to rise early, which is a great matter in the 
eyes of the public, who are never blind to virtue, however much they may 
be silent on tne practice of vice. 

The great evil in town life now-^ardays is the propexisity which most people 
have for evening, yea, ev^ii night, ei^joyments. This, doubtless, has arisen 
•out of the improved means of appetitive gmtification which we possess over 
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the limited resources, in this respect, of onr ancestors. In the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, the resources for night enjoyments were very circumscribed. Then 
even the rich were poor, when compared with our shcm-keepers. They, to 
be sure, could enjoy a rush-covered noor and a flagon of ale, drunk under a ' 
light which we modems would now feel to cast our spirits into the nearest 
approach to the shadow of death ; but little else ; conseauently, they were 
constrained to bed early, and this enabled them to rise early. They had not, 
however, the art of self-denegation any more than many of we have. This 
misfortune they inherited from their original stock. The Gothic nations, as 
is well known, were famous of old, in Europe, for the quantities of food a»d 
drink which they consumed. The ancient Germans, and their Saxon de- 
scendants in England, were remarkable for their hearty meals. Gluttony 
and drunkenness were so very common, that those vices were not thought 
disgraceful ; and Tacitus represents the former as capable of being as easily 
overcome by strong drink as by arms. Intemperance was so genexal 
and habitual, that no one was thought to be fit for serious business after 
dinner ; and, under this persuasion, it was enacted in the laws, that judges 
should hear and determine causes fasting, and not after dinner. An Italian 
author, in his "Antiquities," plainly affirms that this regulation was framed 
for the purpose of avoiding the unsound decrees consequent upon intoxica- 
tion ; and f>r. Gilbert Stuart very patiently and ingeniously observes, in his 
'* Historical Dissertation concerning the Antiquity of the British Constitution," 
p. 238, that from this propensity of the older Britons to indulge excessively 
in eating and drinking, has proceeded the restriction^ upon jurors and jury- 
men, to refrain from meat and drink, and to be even held in custody, ui^til 
they had agreed upon their verdict. The descendants of those nations who 
form the greater part of the population of England, the United States, and 
Australia, may feel a gratification in knowing the origin of this restraint upon 
juries. 

Habits such as these ard not calculated to advance the liealth, interest, or 
prosperity of shopkeeping. On the contrary, their tendency is absolutely 
immoral, as all violent appetitive indulgences will invariably be found to be. 
Nor are they calculated, with all their superabimdance, to make home happy 
— a great point in the life of a shopkeeper. Nay, they are calculated rather 
to make it a scene of debauchery and riot ; to nil it with every excess, and 
to plunge it into a state of impurity as opposite from tnie happiness as the 
light of day is to the darkness of night. Let you, then, who would prosper, 
be temperate as to what you eat and particularly so as to what you dnnk; let 
it be your object to endow with the means of rational enjoyment the little 
dominion which you call home; make it not only a dwelling of convenience 
and comfort, but of pleasure and peace. Consider it to be a duty, as fai:- as 
circumstances. will permit, to sweeten it within and without with all that is 
agreeable and attractive. Let it, in short, be a place too beautiful and fair 
ever to allow you to be drawn from it by the attractions of the tavern j sa 
shall you find happiness yourselves, and all around you must thrive^ 

INDUSTRY. 

No man can be industrious without he is temperate; and as if Nature her- 
self would continually keep a maxim of this kind before our eyes,, she is 
unceasingly, day and night, building up and pulling down, yet never deparV 
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ing fVom certain laws by which she is immutably governed. Her industry is 
perhaps her neatest wonder. She is ever at work ; and this continuousness 
of labour in her visible workshop, ought to teach man the great moral of 

'industry. There is an idea abroad amongst many young men connected with 

' sbopkeeping, that a life of labour is incompatible with happiness; but than 
this, there cannot be a greater delusion of the human mind. It is in the life 
of idleness that such incompatibility exists. It is there that the Devil is 
found hatching schemes of vicious pleasure, which, when carried into opera- 
tion, will assuredly leave behind them a long day of sorrow and repentance. 

'in all civilized countries idleness has been denounced as an unmitigated 
<}urse. Where it was habitual amongst the Athenians, the code of Draco 

.punished it with death. The Areopagites, an assembly composed of the 
wisest, and therefore the purest, of men, considered it the cause of most 
other vices; and we ourselves have amongst us the old adage,' that " an idle 
brain is the devil's workshop." Soloihon says, *' Study the ant, and be 
wise ; " and we add. Study an idle man, and shun the cause of his miseries. 

There is a kind of industry in this world, however, that is almost as aimless 
in the object it pursues as idleness itself. It usually springs from the natural 
activity of a little mind engaged in a perpetual chase after trifles, as a 
butterfly is after the flower it only sips to seek another. These are the men 
of no permanency of character, — the incapables of thoughtful purpose; the 
busybodies of industrious activity moved by impulse without the dignity of a 
moment's reflection. Yet these are happy beyond all calculation, when 
compared with the idle. They run about in an atmosphere of small life; yet 
'' they have an aim, as insects have when gratifying their tiny existences 
within the boundaries of a rose-leaf. Be not like these. Have one aim, and 
work it out. At all events be not entirely destitute of any aim, for such an 
eodstence is one of the most strange ana anomalous in creation. A writer, 
unknown to us, speaking of this very subject, exclaims : " Most miserable^ 
worthy of most profound pity, is such a being ! The mostinsigniflcant object 
in Nature becomes a source of envy ; the birds warble on every spray, in ecstasy 
of joy ; the tiny flower, hidden from all eyes, sends forth its fragrance of full 
happiness ; the mountain stream dashes along with a sparkle and murmur of 
pure delight. The object of their creation is accomplished, and their life 
gushes forth in harmonic work. Oh, plant ! oh, stream ! — worthy of admira- 
tion, of worship, to the wretched idler ! Here are powers ye never dreamed 
of, — ^faculties divine, eternal; a head to think, but nothing^ to concentrate the 
thoughts; a heart to love, but no object to bathe with the living tide 
of affection; a hand to do, but no work to be done; talents unexercised, 
capacities undeveloped; a human life thrown away, — wasted as water poured 
forth in the desert Oh ! birds and flowers, ye are gods to such a mockery 
of life! Who can describe the fearful void of such an existence, the yearning 
for an object, the self-reproach for wasted powers, the weariness of daily life, 
the loathing of pleasure, of frivolity, and the fearful consciousness of deaden- 
ing life-— of a ^spiritual paralysis, which hinders all response to human 
interests — when enthusiasm ceases to arouse, and noble deeds no longer call 
forth the tear of joy; when the world becomes a blank, humanity a far-ofi* 
sound, and no life is left but the heavy, benumbing weight of personal help- 
lessness and desolation. Oh ! happier far is the toiling drudee who coins 
body and soul into the few poor snillings that can only keep his family in a 
long starvation ; he has a hope unceasingly to light him, a duty to perform, a 
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lyaik of love vithia that oannoi die; and wretched, n^eary, inhumaDt aahu» 
life may be, it is a Toy«l worth*-*it is separated by« the immeasiurable digftanoe 
of- life and death from the poor, perhaps pamperpd being, who is ouxsed lor 
having no work to do." 

. There is a saying which affirms that " virtue is in own reward," and which 
might as well be said of industry. . Independent qf this being the case, 
however, it often meets with sudden and unexpected rewards* which elevate 
it to an honourable position, that it may stand forth as an exemplary monument 
in the eyes of those who have been in the daily habit of witnessing its exoT'- 
tions. This is often the case, as may be illustrated by the following anecdote, 
with which we close this article : 

** A proud Welsh squire took it into his head to be very angry with apoor 
curate, who employed his leisure hours in mendii]^ clocks and watches, and 
actually appUea to Dr. Shirley, Bishop of St. Asaph, with a formal complaint 
against him, for impiously carrying on a trade. His lordship having neard 
the complaint, told the squire he might depend upon it that the strictest 
justice snould be done in the case; accordingly, tne mechanic-^livine was 
sent for a few days after, when the bishop asked him, * How he dared to 
disgrace hia diocese, by becoming a mender of cloaks and watches ? ' The 
other, with all humility, answered, ' To satisfy the wants of a wife and ten 
children ! ' ^ That won't do with me,' rejoined the prelate : ^ I '11 inflict such 
a punishment on you as shall make you leave off your pitiful trade, I promise 
you; ' and imme£ately calling in his secretary,. ordered him to make out a 
presentation for the aatonished curate to a living of at least iSl50 per 



annum." 



ARRANGEMENT. 



Arrangement digests the matter which industry and perseverance collect. It 
apportions time to duties, and keeps an exact register of its transactions ; it 
ha9 a post for every man, a place for every tool, a pigeon-hole for ever}* 
paper, and a time for every settlement. A perfectly methodical man leaves- 
nis books, accounts, &c., in so complete a shape on going to bed that if he 
were to die during the night everything could be perfectly understood. 
J^emiah Evarts is represented to have been a model of mdustry and arrange- 
ment. A friend says, '^ During years of close observation in the bosom of 
his family,.! never saw a day pass without his accomplishing more than he 
expected ; ancL so regular was he in all his habits that I knew to a moment 
when I should find liim with his pen, and when with his tooth-bnish in his 
hand ; and so methodical and thorough, that though his papers filled many 
shelves when closely tied up, there was not a paper among all his letters, cor- 
respondence, editorial matter, and the like, wnicn he could not lay his hands 
on m a moment. I never knew him search for a paper ; it was always in 
its place. Some manifest this habit at an earlier age than others, and 
apparently exercise it with lesa difficulty ; but any one with attention may 
acquire it." 

CALCULATION. 

Calculation is the mind of business. A readiness in calculation gives a man 

great advantage over his iess experienced neighbour ; and- many a man has 
rought his nsh to a bad market from inability to calculate quickly and 
accurately. To attain the habit of quick calculation without the aid of a slate 
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and pencil. Dr. Alcott reconraiends that the learner seize on every circum- 
stance which occurs in his reading, where reckoning is required, and, if 
possible, stop at once and compute it. Or, if not, let the place be marked, 
and, at the first leisut^ moment, let him turn to it and make the estimates. 

But calenlation, as a businessj^abit, is not limited to arithmetic. It' deals 
irith principles as well as figures, and frequently arrires at principles by ttieans 
of figures. It deduces the value of economy, and ^tinguishes between a 
tme and a false economy. It shows that a man who spends seven shillings and 
siicpence in hiring a horse, and also the greater part of a day, to purchase six 
o? eight bushels of wheat at sixpence a bushel less than he must have given 
nearer home, is not so economical as he may have imagined. It satisfactorily 
demonstrates that honesty is the best policy, and that a rogue is a fool. A 
maxim, that is true, can be proved to be so by any test ; and in considering 
n principle, a man should choose that means which ordinarily yield him the 
greatest certainty of conviction. There is nothing debasing in reducing 
everything to a rigid system of calculation ; and principles that will not bear 
if are not soundJ A man takes advantage of confidence to perpetrate an act 
ofvillany ; is he a wise man or a f6ol? How does his account stand? On 
the debtor side is found the confidence of the community, which would have 
supported him for life, lost j his family disgraced ; his happiness embittered ; 
his soul endangered, and much more." On the creditor side is found a tem- 
porary advantage gained, and the balance is largely against him. The man 
who Killed his goose to get at the golden eggs has not been handed down to 
us as a very wise man ; and Solomon says, "He that getteth riches, and not by 
right, shall leave them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall be a 
fool." Policy, right, reason, and revelation, all harmonise. 

There is another kind of calculation which we have never seen treated 
upon, which may be called calculating by dreams, and which we shall illus- 
trate by an actual occurrence. 

Soon after Sir William Johnson had been appointed superintendent of 
Fndian affairs in North America, while the states were still colonies of. Britain, 
he wrote to England for some suits of clothes, richly laced. When they 
arrived at Sir William's, Hendrick, king of the five nations of the Mohawks, 
was present, and particularly admired them, but without saying anything at 
^ that time to Sir wilUam. In a few days, Hendrick called on Sir William, 
' and acquainted him that he had had a dream. On Sir William's inquiring 
' what it was, he told him that he had dreamed that he had given him one of 
those fine suits which he had lately received from over " the Great Water." 
Sir William took the hint, and immediately presented him with one of the 
richest suits. Hendrick, highly pleased with the generosity of Sir William, 
retired. Sir William, some time after this, happening to be in company with 
Hendrick, told him that he also had had a dream. Hendrick being very 
solicitous to know what it was, Sir William informed him, that he dreamed 
that he (Hendrick) had made him a present of a particular tract of land (the 
most valuable on the Mohawk River), of about 5,000 acres. Hendrick pre- 
sented him with the land immediately, with this shrewd remark — " Now, Sir 
William, I will never dream with you again ; you dream too hard for me.** 
— ^The above tract of land is called to this hour. Sir William's Dreaming- 
Xand. » 
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PUNCTUALITY. 



Out of arrangement and calculation arise Punctuality, one of the niott 
essential qualifications of the business-man ; indeed, without a large share of it, 
no man can lay claim to that character, as confusion must necessarily more or 
less embarrass or perplex the whole of his operations. It is, however, in too 
many instances but too little regarded. It has reference to time engagements, 
money engagements, and engagements for work. It is a quality that is 
usually found in connection with other good qualities, as the want of it arguea 
the absence of other essential habits. A want of system, defective calcu- 
lation, and imprudence in making promises when the probabilities of fulfilling 
them are very uncertain, are frequent causes of want of punctuality. To be 
impunctual is sometimes considered a mark of consequence by little great 
men, but truly great men have always thought differently. Blackstone was 

Sunctual, and could never be made to think well of any one notoriously 
efective in this virtue. Lord Brougham, while a kingdom seemed to be 
resting on his shoulders — who presided in the House of llords and the Court 
of Chancery ; who gave audience daily to barristers, and found time to be at 
the head of at least ten associations, which were publishing works of useful 
knowledge — was so punctual that, when these associations met, he was 
imiformly in his place in the chair when the hour of meeting had arrived. 

In the complexity of business affairs, it is not always possible to be puuc* 
tual in all things ; but it is always possible to avoid the mfliction of trouble 
and uneasiness. In payments of money, creditors compel their debtors to 
fix a time of payment, and these promises are made, and understood to be 
made, conditionally on the fact of having the money at the time, which is 
not always tlie case. When this occurs a punctual man will not keep his 
creditor in suspense as to the cause, or put him to the trouble of calling to 
ascertain it ; but wiU give him timely intimation of the fact by sending a note 
or an agent, or caUmg htmeelf, and renew the promise. A man who does so, 
though he fails a dozen times in the same transaction, is more worthy i^ 
credit than the clown who, besides keeping you out of your money, consumes 
your time and causes uneas^r and unhappy feelings. 

One of the most notable instances which at present occurs to our memory 
of a high possession of this quality was found in a Mr. Scott, of Exeter, who 
twenty years ago continued to travel in a commercial capacity till hia« 
eightieth year. An anecdote illustrative of this we have heard told in the 
following manner : 

For a long series of years, the proprietor of every inn he frequented in 
Devon and Cornwall knew the day and the very hour he would arrive. On 
one occasion, a gentleman, who was travelling through Cornwall, stopped at 
a small inn, at Port Isaac, to dine. The waiter immediately present^ him 
with a bill of fare, which he did not approve of; but observing a fine duck 
roasting, <' III have that," said the traveller. "You cannot, sir," replied 
the landlord; "it is for Mr. Scott of Exeter." "I know Mr. Scott very- 
well," rejoined the gentleman; "he is not in your house." "True, sir,** 
said the landlord ; "out six months ago, when he was here last, he ordered « 
duck to be ready for him this day, precisely at two o'clock." And, to the 
astonishment of the traveller, he saw the old gentleman, on his Rooinante, 
joning into the inn-yard about five minutes before the appointed time ! 

iNfow, be it observed that the punctuality of Mr. Scott had the virtue of 
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pHyducing a corre^ondin^ qmlity in the inmkeepnn it wk««e botoiea lie pot 
Ttp. it was by l^is metkodical eumdmct and ikm mid£aatdty: of hn ^^csea 
^at he amassed a hx^ fortone, awd «yediiiil of jtaim, 

PERSEVERANCE. 

• » 

' Tins word mean» t&e steady ptuBwtt of a. pka^ wJteikw g^ood ok. bad; butil 
woaM be vvry miwise' to perarvfire m a pk& wliu^ cooMcisnAe ar ^i^tiee bad 
'pnfved. to be bad. In aeteal iife^ wbere tbere «:e a», auay dltfeiruit pwt uit% 
and different ymy^'Oi doi&g tbe aaoae thaag, it akeaiis-«toa4mQia.in tb»ie«e«»« 
:tf0B of whatever plan is detornuined ivpan. Bitfgb . mabea m^wlioai oC « 
■lerebant, wbo, at fiist setting; out, ofitmed aadsluii biaah^ wexy d»^,.£m 
"sisverdl weeks togctbett witkaut selUng goods: !» tba value 4^«iie;panof, wb% 
by i^e foroe e€ amikation* for a eetirse o£ y esos^ isQse^ a4i laai; ta a ^»anr^ffniti» 
ftrtane. **-»«€ Tbaare koowHt" he aaya^ '^maay who badac Tariejl^ oif 
oppertniiilws of settliaf tbcmaeives coai£)xtab]^ ia the worlds ye^ £Mr "wwsA 
ef steadiness to estry amy aehome topsffiMtiaii, Ibi^.ssait &o«ir oiua dagnp 
•f wretchedness' to aaathar for many yeaiis togethepy withoait tbeJ^ut.bope« 
•f ever getting i^bwre- distosss' and pinchisg waat. Tb«iw is hard^ ah 
employment in lifo so tniiag tfaait it. wiH ant afiofd a subnaten«e, i£ ooa* 
stantly and faithfury followed. Indeed, it is by indefatigal^e dUJ^encci 
alone that a fortune can be acquired in any business whatever." 

' An accomplished American sa^s, ''That the man who is perpetually 
hesitating which of two things he will do fi»t, will, do neitbaE. The ^ i*r\ 
w^o resolves,, but siiifers Ms resection to be changed by <3ie tot cowalwr'^ 
tft^gebtroh of a friend--^ho fltectiwtee Imdi opinioa to opwMwn^. ^on» pilaB 
tO' plan, and veers like a weathercock to every^ pobit of the oonapass, with 
<every breath of caprice that blows, eaa hovmt acosmplisb!. aaythiBg gsaat* 
or usefol. Instead of being progfesn^e- in anythag he wiU. be st; best 
stationary, and, more probslMy, retrogi^de ia. a^ It is^aiLy .tbenuai who 
carries into hts pnrsmts that great quali^, wbi^ Lucan-aaanbesto Csmn^ 
nescia virtus stare lom-^^ho fi^st eoimdts wisely^ then sesRilves firM^y, aod 
then executes his ptrrpoae with inflexible patseveraaeev a^kdisnia^^d by 
those petty difficulties which dainnt a waaker spiral, that Qao»^ advanee to 
eminence m any line," . < . , , 

' One of the most eiEtraordinary aad th« best attested instances of •enth»r 
stdsm, existing in eonjuifectioa with perse^rancay ia jdetod of the foiiitder 

of the F family. This man, w1k> was a fidd^, .living.aaar Stourbridge^ 

was often witness of the immense labour and loss of time caused by 
dividing the rods of iron, neeessary in the piiaeeas of making oails. The 
discovery of the process esiM sf4itting, in 'Woika called s^ting-mdlls, was 
Urst made in Sweden; and the conaeqveiicee of this advance in' afrtwene 
Vfio^t ^sastrons to llie maimfiictvrers of kon abent Stoaibridge. F*— -^ the 
fiddler, was shortly mnsed from Ms aoemtaowd romda, and was not again 
^'een for many years. He had meHtafiy rasolvedi to ascertain by what meaas 
ihe process of splttfing bars^ ma. vfsm aeeomfliabed ; and, without oom- 
municating his intention to a flCngle hnoian' being, he proceeded to Hull, and, 
without fonds, worked Ms passage to the Swe^h iron pest. . Arrived in 
Sweden, he begged and fiddled his way- to the iron^fowndries, where. h^, after 
a time, became a universal favoarit»witii the workmen ; askLfi-omthe apparent 
entire absence of intelligence, or anything like ukimate object, he was received 
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into the works, to every part of which he had aecett . He took the adTantago 
thus offered, and, having stored his memoiy with ohservattons, and all we 
combinations, he disappeared from amongst his kind fiiends as he had 
appeared, no one knew whence or whither. On his return to England, he 
communicated his voyage and its result to Mr. Knight and another person 
in the neighbourhood, with whom he was associated, and by whom the 
necessary buildings were erected, and machinery provided. When at length 
everything was prepared, it was found that the machinery would not .act; at 
all events, it did not answer the sole end of its erection — it woidd not split 
the bar of iron. F— «• disappeared affain ; it was conduded shame and 
mortification at his feilure had driven him away for ever. Not so; again, 
though somewhat more speedily, he found his way to the Swedish iron-works, 
where he was received most joyfully, and, to make sure of their fiddler^ he 
was lodged in the sptittin^miu itself. Here was the very aim and end of 
his life attained, beyond his utmost hope. He examined the works, and very 
soon discovered the cause of his failure. He now made drawings, or rude 
tracings ; and having abided an ample time to verify his obeevvatioBs, and to 
impress them cleariy and vividly on his mind, he made his way to the pmrt, 
ana once more returned to England. This time he was completdy successfol, 
and by the results of his experience enriched himself and greatly bene£ted 
his countrymen. 

HEALTp. 

Early»rmng arcues teJf-demaly and this argues indutlry^ punctuality, and 
perseverance, which cannot be long continued without a proper regard to 
nealth. To secure this, labour and exercise are absolutely necessary,. and 
John Hamson Curtis, Es<|uire, has spoken so well upon this subject, that he 
has supeneded the necessity of any remarks of ours. 

<' Miuihood is the period," says he, in his treatise on the Preservation of 
Health, '* which the condition of the body points out as that peculiarly 
adapted for labour ; in which labour of a proper kind, and in moderation, bo 
far from being an evil, and the necessity tor it a curse, as it is commonly but 
ignorantly represented to be, is in reality indispensable (our constitution 
being such as it is) to the preservation of health and enjojrment. 

" The exercise irhich our occupations afford, is, when tney are of a healthy 
description, and not too long pursued, of the very best kind ; inasmuch as it 
is one in which the mind as well as the body is engaged ; and this harmony 
of mind and body is requisite for the AiU realisation of the benefits of 
exercise. 

'< It is deeply to be lamented, that, notwithstanding the vast improvement^ 
that have of late years been effected in this respect, so many of the occuper 
tions of life are still destructive of human liealth and happiness. It is to be 
feared that many of the causes of these evils must long remun in operation^ 
and that some of them are irremovable. But there can be no doubt that oc- 
cupations are injurious, more by reason of the excessive length of the time of 
labour, than of any inheroit unhealthy tendency ; and that, if men ^eneraUy 
were acquainted with the laws of the animal economy, and applied their 
knowledge to the counteraction of the morbific influences to which they are 
daily exposed, they would escape many of the miseries which they now 
endure. For example : How many yov»g men are there in this city, who, 
being engaged in sedentary occupations the greater part of the day, in 
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banking-hoiises, merchants' counting-hoiues, or lawyers' offices, imperativeljr 
need a considerable quantity of muscular exercise to preserve, their bodies in 
health and strength, and who yet, in sheer ignorance, give up almost the only 
opportunity they have of taking such exetcise; and instead of walking to and 
m>m their places of business, ^et into an omnibus, and ride, for the express 
purpose of avoiding a little fatigue : whereas their elder brethren, who nave 
risen an hour before them, may be seen walking, and thereby availing them* 
selves of the advantage of exercise. And nuiny of these same persons, 
breathing during the whole day confined and impure air, emerge therefrom, 
and, with admirable sagacity, proceed straightway into the still more impure 
air of a theatre, or other crowded place ! 

. ** If individuals of this class knew their own interests, they would fix their 
habitations at a short distance (two or three miles) from town; and they 
Would regard as an indispensable appendage to their dwellings a plot of 
garden-ground. These preliminaries arranged, they would be early risers; 
they would cultivate their gardens, and, whenever the state of the weaiher 
permitted, they would call in to their aid no other instruments of locomotion 
than those with which nature has furnished them. If such a plan as this 
were pursued, they would be able to resbt the unhealthy influences to which 
they are in their daily pursuits exposed ; and a blooming cheek and cheerful 
eye would be more common phenomena in the city of London than tliey at 
present are. 

'* And yet, though the persons composing tliis useful and respectable class 
kre in general neglectful of exercise, there are every year not a few victims 
tiom among them to excessive muscular exertion. Most of them enjoy onoe 
a year a vacation of a few weeks — a resting from the cares and toils of 
business ; and, as if to make up for their long confinement, many of these 
young persons determine to make the most of their short period of liberty, and 
set out on extensive pedestrian excursions. Ignorant or unmindful of the 
fkct that the muscles, for want of due exercise, become weak and incapable 
of powerful action, and that, to be beneficial, it is necessary that exercise 
should be proportioned to the strength of the organ ; their object is to accom- 
plish the utmost of which their limbs are capable. Having heard that exercise 
IS conducive to health, and knowing that, for the previous twelve months, 
they have had exceedingly little of it, they imagine their best plan is to take 
advantage of the present opportunity, and to lay up a stock of exercise for 
the twelve months to come. Unmind^ of the monitions which their weary 
limbs afibrd, they march on to the end of their predetermined journey, and 
console themselves for the pain they suffer, by thinking that it is caused by 
exercise, and that it will eventually promote their health. No opinion can 
be more mistaken : this eicemve fatigue weakens the body to such a degree 
as often to produce permanent debility, and lay the foundations of mtal 
disease ; nay, it is sometimes the direct cause of deatn — as it was in the following 
. case, cited by Dr. Combe': — * A young gentleman was employed as a clerk in 
'due of the banks in Edinburgh. He was closely confinea to his desk during 
tiie summer, and towards the end of July had become weak and emaciated 
l^m deficient exercise in the open air. His ^strength continued to decline 
tin the middle of August, when he went to shoot on Falkirk Moor. On 
Friday and Saturday he was much fatigued by excessive and unusual 
exertion, and on Sunoay evening was feverish and neated, and perspired very 
much during the night.' He was unable to return to business; and after 
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fassing tiiree months in a feverish and sleepless condition, he died in the 
eginning of November. He was previously of a healthy constitution. 
•* Now, all this mischief might have been prevented by attention to a very 
nmple rule — namely, never to continue exercise after it has become painfiiL 
Our muscles, like tne rest of our bodies, are made susceptible of pain, for the 
beneficent purpose that we may know that they are in danger, and may thus 
be excited to do everything in our power to remove them from it It is a 
mistaken notion that exercise of all kinds, and under all circumstances, 'is 
beneficial. Unless it is adapted to the condition of the muscles, it will prove 
l^e agent of death, not the giver of health. As I have before remarked, 
exercise is most beneficial when in unison with the mental state; and if 
amusement or business can be combined with it, the same amount of exercise 
will be fer more usefid than if it were taken for the sake of the exercise 
alone. The effect of mental occupation in enabling persons to perform feats 
ef strength, or to go through great muscular exertion, is matter of common 
observation." 

CHEERFULNESS, COURAGE, CIVILITY. 

All the^e spring from a healthy constitution of body and mind. They are 
also ^reat weapons in civilized life, carrymg all before them by a sort of 
moxxd fascination which nothing can resist. The first is a quality so neces- 
sary to the shopkeeper, that we cannot see how he possibly can get on well 
without it, and we think he who possesses it in a high deme will always 
command a fair share of public favour. " A gloomy melancnolv man," says 
the Reverend John Todd, " can never think of much except himself. He 
eannot forget so important a personage to attend to you. He may have 
cause for all his bad feelings, sufficient to excuse them; but you cannot count 
any of them as being very kindly towards others. For the purpose of 
appearing cheerful, you must be in good health. No one can feel cheerful 
with a severe toothach upon him, or while tumipg or tossing under a 
burning fever. Your healtn must be good, and kept good by a fnigal diet, 
and a regular course of exercise. It is impossible for the mind to be cheerful,* 
and the spirits buoyant without this. No man ought to undertake to pass off 
in company, or expect to render himself even tolerably agreeable, for a 
single day, unless he has prepared himself by some suitable exercise. The 
cheerfulness and buoyancy of a hunting-party is proverbial ; it is owing to 
the fact they are all taking an agreeable exercise without having an object 
before them of importance enough to do anything more than barely excite 
them. There is no real life but cheerful life; therefore, valetudinarians 
should be sworn, before they enter into company, not to say a word of 
themselves until the meeting breaks up." 

" Cheerfulness is all well enough," say you, ** but what, in the name of 
common sense, has courage to do with the trade of a shopkeeper? " Much ; 
for it is the want of this quality that very frequently makes a man ridiculous 
in the eyes of the very parties he is desirchis of pleasing. It is a great 
element in civility, for it requires courage to be civil in tens of thousands of 
instances in the common transactions of life. It is not of physical courage 
we speak, but of moral courage which dares the pain of mind alone, and 
which, by universal consent, is worthy of far higher admiration than that 
which strictly refers to bodily dangers. It is from a large possession of this 
quality that nearly all the social improvements of which we have any know- 
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3e%e have sprung. Its armour is reason and self-example. It preserves 
our meentyf stimulates us to acts of iustice, and evolves every virtue of 
which OUT breast may he the abode. All great moral reformers possess it in 
a high degree ; and m proportion to its possession by the shopkeeper, should 
hu mind take a proper direction, so shall his conduct lie morally prudent and 
«xemplarf. -On the other hand, its abrogation is the cause of much of the 
smaller crimes of society. When this is the case, shuffling and chicanery, 
felsehood and deceit, and unworthy exemplifications of meanness in business 
^aansactions, are often the result. And what can make a man. sooner be 
•despised than meanness and trickery in the smaller concerns of life ? What 
can reduce him sooner to contempt in the eyes of his own servants or as- 
■fllstants than little acts of dishonesty, when they are seen by them, and when 
they must sooner or later become known. Such men often get a character 
ibr being clever in the common acceptation of the term, but such cleverness is 
apt to reeeil upon the head of its possessor, rather than to help him a step 
higher in the ladder of honourable fame and independence. An anecdote, 
illustrative of one of these clever men, may here help to strengthen what 
we have said : 

" A gentleman from the country placed his son with a dry-goods merchant 

in , For a time all went on well. At length a lady came into the shop 

to purchase a silk dress, and the young man waited upon her. The price 
demanded was agreed to, and he proceeded to fold the goods. He dis- 
covered, before he had finished, a flaw in the silk, and pointing it out to the 
lady, said, * Madam, I deem it my duty to tell you that there is a fracture in 
the silk.' Of course she did not take it. 

** The merchant overheard the remark, and immediately wrote to £he 
ikther of Ae young man to come and take him home ; * for,' said he, * he will 
tiever make a merchant,* 

" The fether, who had ever reposed confidence in his son, was mucl: 
grieved, and hastened to the city to be informed of his deficiencies. * Why 
will he not make a merchant? ' asked he. 

** * Because he has no tact,* was the answer. * Only a day or two ago, he 
'told a lady, voluntarily, who was buying silk of him, that the goods were 
damaged; and I lost the bargain. Purchasers must look out for themselves. 
If they cannot discover flaws, it wcmid be fooHshnesi^ in me to tell them of 
their existence.* 

" * And is that all his fault?' asked the parent. * Yes,' answered the 
merchant; * he is very well in other respects.* 

" * Then I love my son better than ever, and I thank you for telling me of 
the matter; I would not have him another day in your shop for the world.' " 

We make no comments on the above. Whether such a trade as the 
merchant would make, is not rather taking advantage of the purchaser's 
ignorance than making the best use of one's^ knowledge, we leave to our 
readers to decide. 

Civility is such a palpable qualification in the shopkeeper, that it seems 
superfluous to speak upon it. One would think that every person who has. 
anything to serf, would be possessed of it ; and yet with how many have we 
come in contact who seem even to be ignorant of the existence of such a 
quality ! These do not seem to be aware that it costs nothing to carry about 
with them, whilst there is no attention, no kindness, no favour, that it has not 
■the power to purchase. It is the key of the hearts of all men, and the buyer 
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of golden opinions. We learn from the MeouHrs of Sir John Sinelatr, hy 
hii Son, that the venerahle baronet wai deeply senaible of the advantage of 
•yitematic or univenal civility. ** His ancestors/' says the biographer, *' had 
acquired a riffht of superiority over the burgh of Wick, the county town; and 
in virtue of that riffht, he possessed a veto on the election of the provoet md 
baillies. Considenng the minoritv of their superior a favouraUe opfwrtunity 
for an invasion of his rights, certain malcontents in the buigh and neighboiir- 
hood had recourse to intimidation, offering various insults to himself and his 
adherents. These outbreakings of local violence were met by proper Jfina* 
ness on the part of the young propriety. He resolved that no conoesHon 
should be wrung from him by threats; he sent a special summons to his own 
tenantry and those of his surrounding friends; and, assembling an amy of 
twelve nundred persons, overawed the disaffected burghers so conspletdly, 
that they abandoned their design of interrupting the election. Frovn this 
affair Mr. Sinclair received a lesson which he never afterwards forgot. < One 
of the leaders in these disturbances,' he says, in his private memoranda, 
* informed me that he was exasperated to oppose me by my neglect in not 
answering a letter. I was thence induced never to fall again into the same 
error.'" The biographer elsewhere makes the following statement :-«•'' Sir 
John, when president of the Board of Agriculture, observed invariably a rede 
to receive with civility all visitors, whether they came to ask or to give 
intelliffence. He knew how frequently the conductors of a public departmo^t 
consider themselves insulted by individuals presumiuff to advise them, as U 
advice implied aspersion on their sagacity or knowle^;e. For his own pailt, 
he made no pretensions to this official plenitude of wiMom. Even when the 
propositions made to him were manifestly absurd, he listened to his adviser 
with attentioo, and dismissed him with urbaniW. A gentleman, who piropQ$pd 
to drain the kingdom wUk the broken ehma of the EaH India'houaet was ao 
pleased with his pdite reception, as to offer, in return, his vote at die next 
election, either for Kent or Middlesex." 

This is what civility does. Every shopkeeper, therefore, ought to assume 
it, if he have it not He ought to cultivate it systematically until it becomes 
so identified with his very nature that he cannot be uncivil, even if he would. 

GOOD ADDRESS. 

Let your appearance be ever so pereonable ; let you be as handsome as 
Apollo, and as beautifrd as Venus, if you be awkward or vulgar in speech, low 
in your ideas and meagre in knowledge, you will in the eyes of all mtelligent 
men appear little more than a merely animated statue. Learn, therefore, 
to attam to a correct, if not an elegant pronunciation of your own vernacular 
tongue. What can be more absurd than to hear some of the inhabitants of 
London pronounce the following sentence : "A fellow broke the window, and 
hit Isabella on the elbow as she was playing a sonata on the piano." They 
do not pronounce it as written ; but thus : '* A fellor broke the windor, and 
hit Isabellar on the elbor, as she was playing a sonartar on the pianor," 
Others adopt the contrary plan, and leave out the r as often as tney can. 
There are magistrates of high pretentions to education, who would say, ** The 
conduct of the prisna' and his general characta' render it propa' that he 
should no longa' be a memba' of Siis community." 

Equally glaring is the taking away of A from places where it is required, and 
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fiiving it where its absence is desirable. The termination of words ending in 
tng mh a hy as aomethinky is not less inaccurate or less disagreeable, ft is 
worth while to point out these errors, as many must be disposed to correct 
them, on being made aware of their existence, for they by no means form a 
graceiiil part in a good address. 

To enlarge your knowledge, cultivate habits of observation. From the 
efxcessive application to business which the custom of this country demands, 
there is not much spare time left to the shopkeeper to increase the store of his 
ideas or enlarge the boundaries of his knowledge by the slow and laborious 
process of careAil reading ; he, therefore, of all mankind, ought to be con- 
tinually making observations, and thus filling his mind with that kind of 
knowledge which, because of its originality and practicability, becomes the 
most valuable. Few think how much there is to be leanied by a proper 
use of their eyes and ears ; if they did they would not keep them both so often 
shut. ''Dr. Franklin," says Mrs.*Barbauld, ''would not cross a street, without 
making some observation beneficial to mankind." Who that baa read them, 
can ever forget his essays? where a knowledge of men and things is 
discovered, which could only be the result of close and extensive observation. 
Books may teach much; but observation in some respects teaches more. 
That practical knowledge so useful in the progress of life — ^that tact in 
business so desirable to possess — can be gained only in this way. Observa- 
tion, as a mode of study, is the cheapest and most convenient of all. It may 
be carried on almost anywhere and everywhere, because in nearly all places 
in which we are there is something to be learned, if we are disposed to receive 
instrttction. Observation is connected with curiosity ; the one sharpens the 
other, and the^ produce a mutual influence. Let not false pride, lest we 
should betrav ignorance, prevent us from asking a question, when it can be 
answered. How much knowledge do we often lose, by wishing to appear 
wiser llhan we really are. Mr. Locke, on being asked how he had contrived 
to accumulate a mine of knowledge so rich, deep, and extennve, replied, 
" that he attributed what little he knew to the not having been ashamed to 
ask for information ; and to the rule he had laid down, of conversing with 
idl descriptions of men on those topics chiefly that formed their own pro- 
fessions and pursuits;" and it was also a maxim of the great Sir Wil]pm 
Jones, never to neglect an opportunity of improvement. 

Above all kinds of knowledge, however, to the shopkeeper, a knowledge 
of figures in conjunction with all that appertains to his trade, is the most indis- 
pensable. He must not only be a correct, but a rapid arithmetician. What 
IS more irksome to a customer, after he or she is served, than to see a fat, red 
paWf with a pencil in it, labouring to cast up an account of a few paltry sums ; 
jotting down, blotting out, and marking in again with a deliberation worthy 
of a chancellor's budget ? It is enough to give anybody the fidgets ; there- 
fore no shopkeeper should put up a sign, or offer wares to sell, unless he is, 
at least, tolerably quick at figures. Make this, then, a particular study, for 
it is one of the very first quafifications in the education or address of a shop- 
* keeper. Besides it has a tendency to give clearness to our habits of thinking, 
by driving the understanding to seek K>r a conviction in all its deliberations. 

INTEGRITY. 

This word in its moral application to character, signifies entireness. It 
comes from if?, not, and tango, I touch ; meaning character free from touch 
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ia a degradiiig sense. A man of lotegrityy then, is a man wlwse diaracter is 
YiQYftcuy sound ; wbo has no moral fissure in his nature into which the finger 
of malignity can thi-ust itself; who is, in shorty like Csesar s wife, above sus- 
picion. *^ Such a man," you will sav, ** is of rare occmrrence.*' Bat you arc 
wrong. The writer of this could pomt to some amongst the limited circle of 
hia own acquaintance ; and there are, no doubt, tens of tfaoiiaands, who, like 
him, are capable of doing the same. It is at all times an ungrateful and 
invidious act to be looking for fiaws in the characters (d our species i to be 
searching with a microscopic infcensitj into the very d^ths of their natures, 
with no other view than, to detect soae slight failing <^able of being mag* 
nified by. a wicked ingenui^ into something worse. Such work is only 
suitable for some -old shrew wno is doomed to a life of celibfcy^ spite, envy, 
and nudigniiy, which we should suppose to be about the extreme of mental 
agony that any mortal is capable of enduring span earth. When a mm is 
found doing 9uch a thing, he is jun worthy ttte name; and might be endured 
in uaprinciuled society^ but noirhece else. Uumaa aature ouist be taken 
as it is founa, for good or for evil. Where it is evil, it is piuiished in itself 
i^ it escapes, or does not come within the range of the law ; and where it is 
good it meets with the respect, if not with £Ue.re<veBenee, of.mankiod. In 
mercantile life, a man of integrity is a good man, and ks has the xespeoi «€ 
all with whom he transacts his business. He is aboxre all meanness and 
trickery. His honour is his shield, and that is aa transparent as the water he 
drinks* It is unj^ecessary, therefore, to enlarge. upKun this quaiifisation. He- 
that has it in its fuU sense ie possessed of an estate of itself in the eyes of the 
business world f and he that has it not is doomed to a^eat midbrtiHie. 

I!€ONOMY. 

In order to gain and to preserve a character for integrity, you must be 
economical. 

'^ A slight knowledge of human nature will show," says Mr. Col(|iihoin}, 
^' that, when a man gets on a littk in the world, he is desirous of getting sn 
a little farther." Such is the growth of provident habits, that it liasbeen 
sai^ii a journeyman lays by the first five shillings, his fortune is made. 
Mr.^'^illiam Hall, who has bestowed great attention on the state of the 
labeuripg poor, declares he never knew an instance of one who had saved 
money coming to the parish. And he adds, moreover, *^ those individiiais 
who save money are better workmen ; if they do not work better, tiiey behave 
better, and are more respectable ; and I would sooner have ^ my trade a 
hundred men who save money, than two hundred men who would spend 
every shilling they get. In proportion as individuals a&ve a little money, 
they husband that little ; and there is a superior tone given to their morals, 
and they behave better for knowing they have a little stake in society." 

** If youth but knew the fatal misery they are entailing on themselves," 
says the novel entitled '/Henrietta Temple," '*tlie moment they accept a 
pecuniary credit to which they are not entitled, how would they start in their 
career. How pale they would turn. How they would tremble and clasp their 
hands in agony at the precipice on which they are disporting. Debt is the 
prolific mother of folly and crime; it taints the course of life in all its streams, 
llence so many unhappy marriages, so many prostituted pens^ and venal 
politicians. It has a small beginning, but a giant's grow^ and strength.- 
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When vfe make tlie monster) we make eur master, who kaunts us at all hoars, 
Und shakes his whip of scorpions fur ever in om: si^ht." 

Notwithstanding these are the sentmients of a novel, they are eeneet to 
the very letter, and are by no means exaggerated. They speak a language 
which tens of thousands have felt to be true, and which cannot be too dee^y 
engraven on the heart of every shopkeeper who is yet young in the ways <Mf 
the world. The writer of this, when a youth, was engaged one norning in 
purchasing a large lot of goods M the warehouse of a manufacturer, who had 
risen from a packman to be worth £50,000. At the close of the purchase, a 
brief conversation upon getting on in the world took place, when he told him 
(the writer) he could make a fortune out of the sweepings of the house with 
which he was connected. This expression amazed him, for he had always 
thought the house alluded to was one of the most economical in the trade. 
The habituidly close and scrutinizing eye of a man of this kind eonld see 
room for economy which escaped the sight of o4liers. He saw money in tiie 
very dust, and yet he had not tlie eharacter of being « mean msm, but one 
of ^rict economy. 

A writer in an American paper makes some calculations to show that the 
failure of nine-tenths is directly attributable rather to a profiise expenditure 
of their gains in living beyond their income, and to rashly-extended operations, 
m>derta;ken to sustain such a eareer, than to the generally unrequiting nature 
of business pursuits. It appears, by a reeent statistical report, l£at one^ 
half of the whole property of a city, widi a population of 40,000, is in 
the hands of 175 mdividuids. It will be found, on investigation, that the 
large estates- of tfie 175 individuals who possess one-h«lf of the whole property 
in this city, have been solely acijuired by persevering diligence and economy, 
rather than by bold enterprises, which, when successftil, induce reckless 
habits, like success in drawing the prizes in a lottery. 

Every one becomes surprised in exanmiing the annuity tables in familiar 
use in the offices of Life insurance Companies, at the astoniiMnff aggregate 
amount of the daily expenditures of small sums, compounded with intM'esi 
and Imally summed up at the termination of a long life, as exluinted in the 
following abstract : 

TABLE, 

Showing the Aggregate Value, with Compound Interest, at the rate of 

Five per Cent, per Annum. 







In 10 Tean 


In 20 Tears. 


In SO Ymts. 


In 40 Years. 


In 60 Tears. 


£ «. d. 




£ *. d. 


£ s. d. 


& *. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


3>a 


day, or 5 a 


year, 62 17 9 


165 6 7 


332 3 10 


604 


1,046 14 10 


6# 


„ 10 


M 125 15 7 


830 13 2 


664 7 9 


1,207 19 11 


2,093 9 7 


I 1 


20 


,. 251 11 2 


GGl 6 4 


1,328 15 6 


2,415 19 11 


4,186 19 2 


17? 


80 


„ 377 6 7 


991 19 7 


1,993 3 4 


3,628 19 10 


6,280 8 10 


2 2 


40 


„ J»03 2 4 


1,322 12 9 


2,657 11 1 


4,831 19 10 


8,378 18 5 


2 8 


50 


„ 628 17 11 


1,653 5 11 


3,321 18 10 


6,039 19 9 


10,467 8 


5 5; 


100 


„ 1,257 15 9 


3,306 11 11 


6,643 17 8 


12,079 19 7 


20.934 16 


10 11 

16 5 


,. 200 


„ 2,515 n 7 


6,613 3 10 


13,287 15 5 


24,159 19 1 


41,869 12 


„ 300 


„ 8,778 7 4 


9,919 15 9 


19,931 13 1 


36,239 18 8 


62,804 8 


1 1 11 


»f 400 


„ 5,031 S 2 


13.226 7 8 


26,575 10 10 


48,319 18 2 


84,739 4 


1 7 4} 


„ 500 


„ 6,288 18 11 


16,532 19 7 


38,219 8 6 


60,899 17 9 


104,674 
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It IS in the expenditure of small sums where the want of economy is most 
apparent. "Oh! it's only a penny!" is the common expression of the 
commonest man in the world wno has such an amount to spend. But the 
want of a penny is often attended with great inconvenience. Nothing can 
pl«id more forcibly in fiivour of economy than the fc^lowing narrative, which 
IS extracted from a French journal, and which, we hope^ will carry its moral 
with it mto oHker places besides Paris : 

" Anxious to find the minister from whom I was about to solicit a favour 
for my best friend, I left home in a huiry, and forgot my purse. The keeper 
of the bridge, the Pont-des-Arts, however, soon reminded me of my neglect; 
and as mere civility is not accounted good payment there, more than else^ 
where, I turned back, in order to pass over the Pont-Neuf. One of those 
artists who take their station on the foot-path, proposed to brush the dust oft 
my \HMt»for apefmy, I passed on, and pretended not to hear him. On 
reaching his excellency's house, I learnt that he had set out for hii country 
seat about five minutes before, namely, just while I was passing round by the 
Pont-Neuf. My friend was anxiously waitine his appomtment. Vexed by 
this unlucky accident, I mechanically sought for something fo divert my 
spirits, I drew out my snuff-box, but, to my mortification, it was empty, and 
I am not in the habit of running in debt at the tobacconist's. 

** I walked slowly on, and a miserable picture soon attracted my notice. 
A wretched family, stretched on the street, in a state of starvation, unplored 
me to give them a smle pennif, Alas ! I was even poorer than they. Kaising 
my eyes to heaven, I discovered a slight degree of darkness. I was about 
to inquire the cause, when a little boy begged me to look at the eclipse 
through his smoked glass /br m penny. In spite of my curiosity I walked on, 
and postponed for twenty-seven years the pleasure which I might have en- 
joyed at the present moment. 

** Plunged in melancholy reflections, my attention was soon attracted hy 
a man running, out of breath, and roaring Fo^a la lUie ! I recollected that 
I had ventured to purchase a ticket in the lottery ; but unluckily I could not 
at that moment conveniently ascertain whether or not fortune had ceased to 
persecute me. I continued to walk on, but was soon stopped by a real Car* 
oonare, who was sweeping the streets ; Passez, payez^ he exclaimed. Being 
totally unable to fulfil the second condition, I was resolved to evade the first, 
and I escaped with a hearty splashing. 

" Meanwhile an uproar in the street announced the publication of the new 
ordinance relative to suh-prefects, in which one of 'my old college com- 
panions was deeply interested. I was all anxiety to learn the particulars ; 
but what was my mortification when the fellow who was selling the ordinance 
roared out, with Stentorian lungs, that its price was only one penny ! Vexed 
beyond all endurance at these successive disappointments, I entered a church, 
where I hoped to enjoy a little rest, while, at the same time, I fulfilled a 

1>iou8 duty ; but I had not been there more than five minutes, when I recol- 
ected that there was to be a collection for the benefit of the poor. I imme- 
diately left the church. The museum was at hand : I proceeded thither, but 
was informed that it was necessary to leave my stick at the door. It may 
naturally be supposed, that, when determined to postpone my pleasure till 
to-morrow, my passion for the fine arts easily accommodated itself to the ill 
fortune I had experienced throughout the day. Three ladies of my acquaint- 
ance arrived at the door in a coach. I ran to assist them in alighting, when 
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immediately - four flower-women thrust their baskets under my nose, and 
begged of me to buy the ladies a bouquet, for ordy one penny. Like a skilful 
general, I turned the position, and accomiianied my thsee friends as far as 
%he vestibule, whence I returned only to fail a prey to the persecutions of the 
officious fellow who had opened the coach door and let down the steps. How- 
ever, I soon got rid of him, by replying, with the ^r of a Crcesus, that I 
had no change, and the by-standers little suspected the full truth of the 
assertion. 

''I now hastened home; and, taking the necessary sum, flew to the eavmg* 
box (equivalent to our excellent saving-banks), where I deposited the little 
capital which will secure to me a revenue of five centimes per day, being, by 
sad experience, too well convinced of the inconveniences that may arise from 
the want of a penny,** 

Such, then, are the moral, mental, and physical qualifications for a 8h<^ 
keeper ; which, if attended to, and cultivated as it is our hope and wish that 
they should be, will secure a greater amount of happiness to their possessor 
in the pursuit of his business, than can possibly be done by any other course 
in which such qualifications and principles are not involved. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHOXCS OF A B08IMM8, THB SBL^TIOH OV A LOCALITY, AND TKB IfODES OV 

OBTAINING CUSTOM THE DIFFERENCE OF REMUNERATION IN TRADES AND 

TROFB69IOV8 — TBE IRONHmrGER THE TIVMAK •^-~ CTB CUTLER THE 

OPTTCIAN— TBS BRtXSHM AKBR— *THE TITftNEE THE OBNERAL PAffCT SH<NP 

—THE STATimnSR— ^TBE CHANDLER AND OILHAN-^THE amOCBR — THE 

CHBMIST AHD DEUOOIBT THE HOSdER, SHnr-MAEBR AND OUTFITTER — 

THE GENERAL OUTFITTER THE PERFUMER AND FANCY SOAP MAKER*— >THB 

CONFBCTIOITER, ETC. ETC. CONCLVDING RBMAKKB. 

The mibjecti of which we «re now about to speak ace of ntal im]K>rtaikce to 
the thoj^Leeper. Upon his wkedoeinon and coudiict respectiiig them his 
success may be said mainly to depend. . 

Let us take the case of a person who has no intimate knowledge of any 
particular trade, hut having a very small capital, is about to embark it in the 
exchange of commodities for cash, in order to obtain an honest livelihood 
thereby. It is clear, that unless such a person starts with proper precaution 
and judgment, the capital will be expended without adequate results ; — ^rent 
and taxes will accumulate, the stock will lie dead, or become deteriorated, and 
loss and ruin must follow. For the least absorption acting upon a small 
capital will soon dry up its source ; and we need not picture the trouble that 
will arise, when the main-spring of a tradesman's success abides by him 
no niore. 

The case of the larger capitalist can scarcely be considered an exception 
to the same rule. For it is probable that the larger capitalist, upon commenc- 
ing a business, would sink fnore of his funds in a larger stock, — ^would incur 
lisu)ility to a heavier rent, and the attendant taxes, the wages of assistants 
and servants, would be greater ; and, therefore, if the return come not speedily, 
similar consequences must seoner or later ensue. 

Large or small capitalists should, therefore, upon entering on a shop- 
keeping speculation, consider well the nature of the locality in which they 
propose to carry on trade, the number of the population, and the habits and 
wants of the people, and the extent to which they are £J ready supplied with 
the goods which the new adventurer proposes to offer them. 

There is a tendency among small capitalists to rush into new neighbour- 
hoods, with the expectation of making an early connection. Low rents als>? 
rserve as an attraction to these localities. We have found, however, in olir 
experience, that the early suburban shops seldom succeed. They are gene- 
rally entered upon at the very earliest moment that the state of the locality 
will permit, — often before the house is finished, the shop is tenanted, and 
goods exposed for sale, — even while the streets are impaved, and while the 
roads are as rough and uneven as country lanes. The consequence is that, 
as the few inhabitants of these localities have fi*equent communication 
with adjacent towns, they, as a matter of habit or of choice, supply their 
chief wants thereat ; and the suburban shopkeeper depends principally for 
■support upon the accidental forgetfulness of his neighbour, who omits to 
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bring something from the cheaper and better market, or upon the changes of 
the weather, which may sometimes favour him by rendering a ^' trip to town " 
exceedingly undesirable. 

'^ While the grass is growing, the horse is starving;" and thus, while the 
new district is becoming peopled, the funds of the small ahopkeepeir are 
gradually eaten up, and ne puts up his shutters just nt the time when a more 
cautious speculator steps in to profit by the connexion already fonned| and 
to take advantage of the now improved condition of the locality. 

It seems therefore desirable for the small capitalist rather to run the risk 
of a more expensive rent, in a well-peopled district, than to resort to places 
of slow and uncertain demand. For tne welfare of the small shopkeeper 
depends entirely upon the frequency with which his limited.stock la cleared 
out, and replaced by fresl) supplies. 

But should the small capitalist still prefer opening in a suburbai^ district, 
where competition is less severe, and rents and rates less burdensome, theee 
are certain precautions which he will do well to observe* He should par- 
ticularly ffuard against opening a shop to supply, what may be termedi the 
superfluities of 11^ ; for tne innabitants of siunirban districtg are those who, 
like himself, have resorted to a cheap residence for the sake of economy. 
Of, if this be not the case ; if they are people of independent means, who 
prefer the 'Metached villa" to the town house, squeezed up on both sides, 
they have the means of riding and driving to town, and will prefer choosing 
articles of taste and luxury from the best marts^ enriched by the finest 
display. 

'the suburban shopkeeper should, therefore, confine himself to supplying 
the necessities of life. Hungry people dislike to fetch their bread firom five 
miles off; and to bring vegetables from a long distance would evidently be a 
matter of considerable inconvenience. The baker, the butcher, the green- 

frocer, the beer-retailer, &c., are those who find their successes first estal>- 
shed in suburban localities. And not until these are doing well, should 
the tailor, the shoemaker, the hatter, the draper, the hosier, and others, 
'»xpect to find return for their capital and rewara for their labour. 

In larger localities, where competition abounds, the small shopkeeper 
frequently outstrips liis more powerful rival, by one element of success 
w'lich may be added to any stock without cost, but cannot be withheld 
without loss. That element is civ'dity. It has already been spoken of 
elsewhere, but must be enforced here, as aiding the little means of the 
small shopkeeper to a wonderful degree. A kind and obliging manner 
carries with it an indescribable charm. It must not be a manner which 
indicate ; a mean, grovelling, time-serving spirit, but a plain, open, and 
agreeable demeanour, which seems to desire to oblige lor the pleasure 
of doing so, and not for the sake of squeezing an extra penny out of a 
customer's pocket. 

The large shopkeeper frequently grows proud of his position ; there are 
many little civilities which customers like, but which the large shopkeeper 
may be too busy, or unwilling to pay. He forgets that these civilities are 
the steps by which he rose, and that the withdrawal of them must lead 
*to his rapid descent. These are the points upon which large traders are 
often weak, and where the small trader finds them vulnerable. Punctuality, 
cleanliness, the neat arrangement of the stock, the attractiveness of the 
window, the absence of all absurd puffing, the early and regular opening 
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of the shop in the morning, and the attention pud to every one entering 
it,— -these are the secrets of the small shopkeeper's success against the 
influence of giant capital. They are a series of charms before which eren 
gold itself must yield it* potent influence. , 

In provincial towns *^ connection " has a great deal to do with the success 
of the shopkeeper. There are, accordingly, special cases which we are uok 
prepared to discuss. For instance, if a shopkeeper proposed to set upm 
rivalry against an old-established and respectaole tradesman, we should cetf- 
tainly feel inclined to advise him to pause in the attempt. But if he replied 
that his '* connections" were sufficient to support him, that might be expected 
to overrule our objection. Connections, however, must not be too implicitly 
relied upon. They are, as a general rule, more exacting, and less easily 
satisfied than the general public. We have known many an unfortunaM 
victim to the nromises of ''connections" open with the most glowm^ 
prospects, and close with the most disastrous results. 

Your " connection," of course, expects you to give credit. 

Your '* connection " is surprised that you shouM be so importunate about 
your little account 

Your " connection " reminds you of certain obligations that you are under* 

Your " connection " finds that your goods are not a bit better or cheaper 
than other tradesmen's. 

Your " connection," after a little while, finds positive disparagement against 
your goods, upon comparing them with articles bought by a friend from 
another establishment. 

Your " connection " consequently goes over to that other establishment, 
too often forgetting to pay your " httle account." 

And when vou venture to remonstrate, you lose your " connection." 

The sole reliance of the shopkeeper should be in the integrity of his trans- 
actions, and in the civility of his demeanour. He should make it the interest 
and the pleasure of the customer to come to his shop. If he does this, h« 
will find the very best " connections," and so long as he continues this systeui 
of business, they will never desert him. 

Connexions are of three kinds : — Family — ^Religious — Political. 

It is always creditable, but not always easy, for a man to stand well with 
his family. However creditable it may be to stand well with one's own kin- 
dred, this relationship should never be looked upon as an element of business. 
It is almost certain to fail. Your shop doors should be thrown open to every- 
body, and you should look to the world for your support. 

Religious connections very naturally form in small towns, where the mind 
and habits of every man are known to his townsmen. However much this 
may prevail, a man should never seek to make a show of religion the meaiif 
of worldly progress. If he does so, he will fail. The truth will out at some 
time or the other, and he will be regarded as a black sheep. And ha\'in^ 
built up his expectations, and regulated his expenditure with certain views of 
support, the moment that support is withdrawn, down the whole superstruc- 
ture will come. In these days of toleration, a man may hold any religioUk 
opinions, if he do so becomingly. There should be no admixture of tea and 
tneology, or of cheese and creed. The shop is the place wherein to 
practice the principles taught in the place of worship, but it is not the place 
to trafiSc under the cloak of a religious reputation. 

The same with politics. A good citizen will discharge his duty to his town and 
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Uie state oonscientioutly. Let him allow to others the freedom of opijuoB which 
he claims for himself, and there are few who will seek to interfere with him. It is 
generally your bigot and zealot that suffers for opinion sake, because, being dog- 
matical, they brine persecution upon themselves. There are proper times when 
we have poutical duties to perform ; let them be discharged conscientiottsly. 
But in the place of business let not the shopkeeper weigh the opinions of other 
me^ as he would his own wares in brass scales. Politics is the business of 
the state ; fair dealing is the business of the shopkeeper ; and while we are the 
Imt to say that man should not recognise and discnarge political duties, we 
d# most earnestly assert that he should neither seek nor oestow custom for 
the promotion €»f party purposes. 

. If we might araw the portrait of a shopkeeper, we would paint him 
thus : A man cheerfully rendering his best laoour and knowledge to serve 
(hose who approach his counter, and place confidence in his transactions ; 
making himself agreeable alike to rich and poor, but never resorting to mean 
subterfuge and deception to gpain approbation and support. Frugal in his 
own expenditure, that, in deriving profits from trade, lie may not trespass 
unduly upon the interests of others ; but so holding the balance between 
man and man, that the eye of his soul should discover no bias in the beam to 
reprove his conscience when the day comes for him to repose from his labours 
and live upon the fruits of his industry. Let the public discover such a man. 
and they will flock around him for their own sakes. 

THE DIFFERENCE OF REMUNERATION IN TRADES AND 

PROFESSIONS. 

Differences in wages necessarily arise out of the very nature of the employ- 
ments themselves. The salesman in a chemist's shop ought to have a larger 
salary than the salesman in a baker^s, as the responsibility in the one is far 

greater than the responsibility in the other, not to speak of the superior 
egree of learning necessary to the one as compared with the other. In con- 
sidering this subject, the following may be regarded as the principal circum- 
stances which determine the different rates of wages in the different employ* 
ments. Ist. The agreeableness or disagreeableness of the employments 
themselves. 2nd. The easiness or cheapness, or the difference of expense in 
learning them. 3rd. The constancy or inconstancy of employment m them. 
4th. The small or great trust which must he reposed in those who exercise 
them. 5th. The probability or improbability of success in them. In illustra- 
tion of these circumstances, Dr. Thomas Murray, some years ago, in a lecture 
on Political Economy, offered the following remarks : 

, '^ I. The agreeableness or disagreeableness of the employments themselves. 
7he rates of wages must obviously vary according to the variations in these 
Circumstances. No man would follow a dirty and disagreeable profession if 
lie. were not, as it were, brit>ed to it by higher wages. A journeyman black- 
smithy for example, seldom earns more in twelve hours than a collier will do 
in six or eight. Hie blacksmith's work is not quite so dirty, is less dangerous, 
and is carried on in daylight, and above ground. The work of a collier, on 
the contrary, is dangerous, dirty and disagreeable, is carried on under ground, 
and is not nearly so healthy; hence his wages must be higher, as they 
accordingly are, to compensate for all these drawbacks. If his wages were 
not higher, he would not be a collier, but follow some more agreeable, 
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heailtlif, and leba dftngvrons biMiiieBft. Honour makes a great part of the pxy 
ot* inany profeastoM. The officers of the army and navy receive a eomparei- 
tively small' pe<Mniar3r compensation for their services; ilie contiideraCibn^ 
dignity, and nMcioations attached to the profession, fbrnrhig as it trere part of 
thehr ralary. Were it not for l^eir splendid nniforms, their importance ill 
ftwhionable society, and perhaps then- hope of glory, their wages would be 
much greater. fi^mUar remarks are applicahie to common soldiers antl 
sailors ; but ikiti latter receive higher pay than the fbrmer, as they have nt^ 
splendid uniform, as their work is dirtier, as, being confined to their ship, 
they have almost no opportunity of exciting the envy or admiration of ^^ 
friends or the public. On the same principle tnany hundreds, nay, many 
thousand individuals^ are anxioQS to undertake the duties, and perform tW 
labour of soiaters in Parliament, not only without fee or reward but at Hiief 
e^tpense of pewonal and pecuniary sacrifice; the honour, dignity, and 
eminence attached to the offiee^^ bsang considered a sufficient rewai^ ami 
compensation. To obtain a seat in Paniament is both very difSeult and ve¥y^ 
expensive ; and when a seat has* been obtained, the duty is both most arduous 
and responsible. Yet, when a seat in Parliament is vacant, or at U' g^ n cra t 
election, there is no want of candidates ; there is in general, indeed, a sUpei^ 
abundance of candidates, wIm, each and all, are wilun? to expend thousflnd»^ 
to realize ^ object <of their. ambition. And yet a seat m Parliament will n^ 
restore them a fraction of ^le money they spent to obtain it; nay, it lias # 
tendency to add considerably to their expenditure, as their rank in life has 
been elevated. Why^ ^eft; ere so many gentlemen so intensely aniiibuis to 
become members of the Legislature ? Why do they sacrifice so much even 
for the bare chance of securing their election ? The principle which we are 
considefing answers these questions most satisfactorily. The honour, dignity, 
and eminence, that necessarily result to a man from holding this high rank," 
form a sufficient motive, and a sufiicient compensation. It sheds a lustre" 
over his own character, and is honourable to his family and relations. 

** II. The wages of labour vary with the easiness and cheapness, or tlie 
difficulty and expense, of learning the business. This is evident, A scavenger 
and a shepherd, for instance, serve no apprenticeship, but receive a certain 
rate of wages from the moment they are employed. Their wages, however, 
will be low, inasmuch as they have lost no time and incurred no expense in 
learning their business. Not so with the man who has served a long appren- 
ticeship.; his wages must be such as will include a sufficient remuneration for 
the time he has lost, and the expense he has incurred, in his education. The 
more time or money, or both, that it requires to learn a profession, the higher 
must be the wages received from it. The education of painters and sculptors, 
of lawyers and physicians, is both tedious and expensive ; and hence their 
wages or pecuniary recompense must be, as it is, proportionally high ; else 
there would be a deficiency of hands in these professions (which would soon. 
raise wages), or the professions would disappear altogether. 

'* III. The wages of labour in different employments vary with th<5 
constancy or inconstancy of employment. ^There are many kinds of business 
in which there is necessarily great inconstancy ; such as that of masons, 
medical practitioners, advocates. These persons -can never expect, from, 
obvious reasons, to be employed regularly every day of the year, and the\^ 
never are so employed; consequently their wages must be proportionally 
higher, and sufficient not only to pay them when they are employed, but to 
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compensate tbem for the time during which they are dettiaed to remain idle* 
This principle is directly applicable to very many professions. Every man, 
in trutn, that follows a profession which is necessarily attended with precarious 
and inconstant employment, must be paid as much for the time durmg" which 
fae is engaged as for the time— often a very anxious time — during which he is 
doomed to go idle. Suppose that I am a dentist, which is a profession that 
requires most expensive training, and to excel in which is the result of ffreat 
dexterity and skill. You come to me to have a tooth extracted, for which I 
charge half-a-guinea. Without thinking on the real principle upon which I 
charge this apparently large sum, you grudge it, and say that it was certainly 
most easily won. You would be right, if I could be employed in pulling 
teeth every hour of the day and every day in the year. But such is neces- 
sarily not the case. I follow a profession, employment in which is most 
inconstant and precarious. I do not, on an average, draw perhaps two teeth, 
certainly not more than three teeth, a<lay, and the half-guinea I charge from 
each customer, is not more than a bare compensation, both for the time 
I am employed and for the time I am idle, not to speak of the anxiety 
and despondency that attend such idleness and suck inconstancy of em« 
ployment 

^*The same principle might be illustrated by a minute analysis of the 
professions of lawyers, physicians, painters, sculptors, porters, and so forth. 
A lawyer follows a profession that requires a most expensive training, and to 
enter which involves great fees, as also a yearly tax of £10 to Government 
for practising ; circumstances that necessarily make the wages of a lawyer 
high. But these wages are high from another cause, namely, the inconstancy 
and precariousness of the employment. You pay a lawyer 6s. 8d. for writing 
a letter, and £5 for making your will. You grudge the payment, and say 
that the letter might have been written for Is. or for nothing, and that the 
will was dear enough at half>a-guinea. But this opinion is erroneous. If, 
like a smith or a carpenter, a lawyer was regularly employed six or eight 
hours a day in writing letters and drawing out wills, his pay (if the p/ofession 
were free) would not be the half, perhaps not a fourth, of what it now is. 
But as, on the contrary, he is not employed the half, perhaps not the fourth, 
of the day, and runs a risk of being idle altogether, his wages must neces- 
«arily be so high as not only to remunerate him for the time he is employed, 
but also for the time he is compelled to be idle ; as well as to cover the 
expense of his training, and the payment of his yearly tax of £10. By keep- 
ing these views before you, you will pay your lawyer as cheerfully as you pay 
your baker or butcher. 

"''IV. The wages of labour vary according to the small or great trust 
reposed in the workmen. A lawyer's clerk, who merely copies letters, is 
comparatively poorly paid ; but make him book-keeper, or a copier of wills, 
and important documents on stamp paper, his wages are doubled or trebled, 
owing to the greater trust reposed in him. We trust our health to the 
physician— our fortune to the lawyer; and their wages must be high to 
compensate for this trust ; to make them worthy of it ; to raise their condition 
and standard of character and respectability." 
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%• In every nutemee wheris the Retailer ie ignorant ef the amount of profit 
to he charged on an article to the Public, the Whol^ale Dealer^ from whom 
he makes itt purchase, will give him the necessary information. The follow^ 
ing Lists of Stocks usually kept by the undermentioned trades, are given for 
the assistance of those who may be newly entering upon theoe bunnessee, or 
well as for the constant use of established Shopkeepers. They will he found 
very useful in replenishing stocks. 

THE IRONMONGER. 

STOVES AND KITCHEN RANGES. 



Patent Hemispherical Stoves, with 

Concave Circular Radiating Sides 
Register Stoves, for Dining ELooms, 

with Black or Bronzed Ornaments 
Register Stoves, for Parlours, with or 

without Hohs, black fronts 
Register Stoves for Bedrooms, &om 

12 to 38 inches 
Raster Stoves for the Nursery^ with 

small Oven and Boiler 
Register Stoves, with or without Fire 

Brick Back 
Gothic Hall Stoves 
Elliptic Stoves, stronff metal with 

single or double bacK 
Elliptic Shams, without Back, to be 

fitted with Stone or Brick 
Sussex Cottage Grates 
Kent Cottage Grates 
Harness Room Stoves 
Laundry or Ironing Stoves, various 

sizes 
Sham fronts in variety 
Arnott's Stoves 
Cabin 
Hall 
Paraxon 
Ships' Hearths 
Shop Stoves, open or close Fires, 

ascending or descending Hues 
Solar Stoves 
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Emigrants' Portable Cooking Stoves 
arranged for both wood and coal 
.fires, with Oven, Large Boiler, one 
Steam Tray, including four Kettles, 
Gridiron, Dutch Oven, Portable 
Chimney, &c. 

H,ot Air Stoves 

Portable Suspension Stoves 

Cooking Stoves 

Self-acting Ranges, with Oven and 
Boiler 

Cottage Ranges 

Kitchen Ranges, with one or two- 
Boilers for heating Baths, or to 
supply hot water in Bedi'ooms, &c. 

Ditto, with Steam Closet and Kettles 

Ditto, with Spit Racks 

Hot Closets 

Hot Plates 

Stewing and Charcoal Stoves 

Smoke Jacks, self-oiling, with Single 
or Double Acting outside move- 
ments, dangle, &c. 

Improved Coil Stoves, for heatine 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, and 
every description of Building, with 
hot water , 

Yacht Stoves, fitted with Copper 
Boiler, Oven, Tin-work, &c., com- 
plete 



FENDEQS. 



A large Stock should be alwaya on hand of Black and Brotazed Fenders, 
suitable either for the breakfast parlour, or drawing->room. The constant 
change of patterns, renders it impossible to give the prices. 



Black Cast Iron Parlour or Office 

Fenders 
Kitchen Fenders, with Sliding Bar, 

all qualities 



Green Fenders, with Brass Tops 
Handsome Bronzed Scroll Fender 

with Steel Spear and Standards 
Handsome French ditto 
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FIRE IRONS. 



Fire Irons, for the Drawing Room, 
high polished steel, bright chased 
pans 

Oiinolu Heads 
Bronzed Heads 
Cut Heads 
Pokerets 

Fire Irons for Parlour or Library use 
for Bedrooms, Bright or 

Black Pans 
for Offices 
Kitchen, all sizes 
Kitchen Fenders, with Sliding Bbrs 
Cast Bow Fenders for Scullery or 
Back Kitchen 



Bed Room Fenders, Bronzed or 
Berlin Black 

Ditto, Green painted 

Fire Guards, Brass Lacquered 

Ditto, dome top 

Pitto, Green Wire 

Coal Scoops and Hods, strong Ja- 
panned Iron 

Ditto ditto Zinc lined 

Ditto Gold lined, fitted with Hand 
Scoops 

Wire Nursery Guards^ with Brass Top 

Iron ditto 

Ash Pans, with or without Venetian 
Plates, briglit or black 



IKON 


WAR& 


Box Irons 


Milk Pans 


Iron Heaters 


Mincing Knives 


Balance Skewers 


Oval Boilers 


Beef Forits 


Omelet Pans 


Camp Ovens 


Preserving Pans 


Chocolate Pots 


Potato Steamers 


Coffee Mills 


Pestles and Mortars 


CindeiS' Sifters 


Pepper Mills 
Puffing Irons 


Copper Hole Shovels 
Cooks' Knives 


Sad Irons 


Cook Holds 


Sad Iron Stands 


Cradle Spits 


Salamanders 


Crimping Machines 


Saucepans, all sizes 


Copying Presses, various sizes, with 
Table complete 


lipped' 


Stewpans 


Digesters 


Oval 


Dust Pans 


Spittoons 

Skewers 

Spoons 


Dripping Pan Stands 
Egg Irons 


Frying Pans 


Steak Tongs 


Fluting Irons 


Toy Irons 


Gridirons 


Tea Kettles 


Fluted 


Kitchens 


Goffering Machines 


Toasdng Forks 


Italian Irons 


Trivets 


Iron Hangers 
Iron Girdles 


Urn Heaters 


Hooks 


Kitchen Footmen 


W ash Hand Basons 


Meat Stands 


Ditto with plugs 


ENAMELLED 


IRON GOODS. 


Boilers 


Dishes 


Digesters 


Frying Pans 
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Gridirons 
Milk Pans 
Omelet Pans 
Plates 
Preserving Pans 



Saucepans 
Stewpans 
Spittoons 
Tea Kettles 
Wash Hand Basins 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 



Albert Cans, for tke Nursery Night 

Lights 
BlacK Lead 
Brunswick Black 
Chair Back Fire Screens 
Egg Whisks 

Hot Water Jugs, with Metal Covers 
Ditto, Japanned 
Hassocks 
Ice Safes 

Lamp Oil, Solar, Patent, and Sperm 
Mirrors 

Press Bells, Single and Double action 
Patent Nutmeg Graters 

Egg Beaters 

Camphine 
Sharp's 'Polishing Liquid for Brass, 
Copper, and other Metals 



Soyer's Magic Stove, with Portable 
Kitchen 

Wash-hand Stands for Office, or 
Ship's Use 

Walker's Furniture Varnish 

Wire Egg Boilers 

Wright's Portable Refrigerator, by 
means of which Meat, Butter, 
Pastry, Fish, &c., may be kept 
cool. It is a close topped metal 
cover, surrounded by a rim, con- 

* taining water, and covered with a 
porous textile fabric By capillary 
attraction the water rises over the 
surface, evaporation immediately 
ensues and a cooling effect is 
produced 



WIRE WORK. 



Brass Guards 

Cooks' Sieves 

Dish Covers, all sizes 

Flower Stands, ornamental 

terns 
Gravy Strainers 
Hyacinth Stands 
Nursery Lamps 



pat- 



Plate Covers 

Rushlight Shades 

Servants' Lanterns 

Meat Safes, various sizes 

Vegetable Ladles 

Window Blinds in Mahogany or 

Wainscot Frames, made to any 

size or pattern 



BLACK IRONMONGERY. 



This department comprises Black, Cabinet, and Shipping Ironmonffeiy ; 
Tools of every shape and quality for Carpenters, Engineers, Coopers, Brick- 
layers, Masons, Slaters, and Curriers ; Lancashire Tools of every descrip- 
tion ; Lancashire Files, Horticultural Tools, &c., &c. 



Anvils 
Axletrees 
Backhands 
Bench Vices 
Chain Swivels 
Coil Chain 
Cow and Ox Ties 
Crane Chains 



Grindstones 
Halter Chains 
Hand Hammers 
Hinges — 

Back Flap 

Bed 

Butt 

Chest 
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Hinges— H & H L 
Parliament 
Skew 
Table 
X Garnet 
Ladles, Melting 
Nails — Wrought — 

Batten 

Bill Brads 

Clout 

Coopers' Rivets 

Clasp, fine, bastard, long, 
and weighty 

Flat PoinU 

Fine Clout 

Fine Rose Canada 

Fine, Rising 

Gate 

Horse 

Pail 

Pound 

Rose 

Rose Clench 

Rose Rising 

Scupper 

Sheathing 

Slender Clench 

Tenter Hooks 

Tip 

Town Clout 

Weighty Rose 

Wherry Clench 

Woolding 
Nails — Cut — 

Clasp 



Nails — ^Clout 

Fine Clasp 

Flemish Tacks 

Floor Brads 

Fine Clout 

Joiners* Brads 

Lath 

Rose 

Sacking 
Nails — Bromsgrove — 

Box, extra fine 

Batten, fine and strong 

Clout 

Clasp, fine and strong 

Flats or Pail 

Flemish Tacks 

Rose 

Tenter Hooks 
Pin Mauls 
Rabbit Traps 
Rat Traps 
Scale Beams 
Ship Scrapers 
Sleoige Hammers 
Smiths* and Coopers' Bick Irons 
Steelyards 

Stoking and Parlour Pans 
Stone Hammers 
McAdams* Hammers 
Traces 
Vices 
Screws, Wood, Iron, Brass, Copper, 

and Coach 
Nuts and Bolts 



INDIAN plantation TOOLS. 



Cutlass Blades 

'©emerara Shovels 

Falling Axes 

Uoes, Barbadoes, Carolina, Dema- 
rara. Grubbing, Jamaica, P. & 
Crown, Rice, and Virginia 



Hoop Tires 
Matchetts 
Marmoties 

Skimmers and Ladles 
Socket Spades 
Cane Bills 



Balance Balls 
Bell Levers 

Pulls 
Bells, House 
Dinner 
Sheep 



CABINET AND BRASS FOUNDRY. 

Bells, Horse 
Bolts, Barrel 
Flush 
Night 
Brass Head Nails 
Hooks 



m 

Brass Knockers 
' Buttons 
Castors, various 
Chair Beading 
Cocks, Beer 
Ball 
Bottling 
Butt 
Boiler 
Brandy 
Racking 
Stop 
Copper Water Balls 

Wire 
Cornices, in variety 
Cornice Poles 
Ends 
Curtain Bands 
Laths 
Pins 
Rings 
Hooks 
Cranks, various 
Door Handles 
Porters 
Springs 
Drawer Handles 
Chest Handles 
Escutcheons 
Finger Plates, China 
Brass 
Glass 
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Finger Plates, Wood 

Papier Macb^ 
Hat and Coat Pins 
Hinges, various 
Hooks 
Jack Cranes 
Knobs 

Mortice Furniture 
Night Bolts 
Quadrants and Catches 
Rack Pulleys 
Roller Blind Ends 
Rail for Coimting Houses 
Desks' 
Pews, &c. 
Sash Drops 

Fastenings 

Pivots 
, Centres 
Sconces 
Screen Rings 
Shelf Brackets 
Shutter Knobs 
Stair Rods 

Eyes 
Table Fastenings 

Castors 
Tassel Hooks 
Ventilators 
Vent Pegs 
Wardrobe Yokes 
Washing Coppers 



V ftOCKS. 

« 

In the following List we have enumerated the principal varieties of Locks 
sold now in London. 

The Patent Locks of Messrs. Chubb, Bramah, Windle and Blyth, Strutt, 
Barron, &c., we have not included in the List, as they are not iMually kept» 
except by the Manufacturers themselves. 

Cabinet Locks — I Cabinet Locks, Spring 



Chest, Iron and Brass 

Spring ditto 
Cupboard, Iron and Brass 

Link Plate 
Camp Desk, Brass 
Caddy, Brass 
Pedestal, Brass 
Sloping Desk, Iron 
Brass 
Till 



Rim LocKi 

Two Bolt 

Three Bolt 

Carpenter's Patent 
Draw Back Locks — 

Fine Ward 
Round Ward 
Solid Ward 
Two Bolt 
Mortice 
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Dead Locks — 
Fine Ward 
Round Ward 
Solid Ward 
Barron's Patent 
Mortice — 

One Bolt 
Two Bolt 
Three Bolt 



MoKTiCE — Dead 

Sash 

Gate 
Brass Case 
Letter Locks 
Lighter 
DGate 
Padlocks, Iron and Braj» 



CARPENTER S AND JOINER S TOOLS. 



Tool Chests, fitted complete witii Tools, are not generally kept, but may 
■be had varying in price mm ^te« 6d. to £12. 



Adzes, House 

Ship 
Augers, Shell 

Ship 

Eyed 

Scotch Screw 
Axes, Kent 

American 
Bevils 

Braces and Bit3 
Bradawls 
Bung Borers 
Bench Screws 
Chisels, Firmer 

Socket 

Millwrights 

Turning 

Mortice 
Compasses 
Drawing Knives 
Gouges, Firmer 
Socket 
Gimlets 
Hammers, Claw 

Riveting 
Shoebridge 
Hatchets, various 
Mortice and Markkig Gfwget 
Flaii«B, Smoothing 

Jack 

Panel 

Trying 

Long 

Jointer 

Bead 

Filister 

Grooving 



Planes, Hollows and Hounds 
Ogee 
Plough 

Rabbet Skew aad Square 
Plane Irons 
Pincers 
Squares 
Saws, Hand 
Circular 
Tenon 
Panel 
Pit 

Frame 
XCut 

Wood Cutters 
Saw Sets, Pit and Hand 
Spoke shaves 
laimscrews 

cooper's tools. 
Axes 
Adzes 
Chisels 
Punches 
Jointer Irons 
Spoke Shaves 
Drivers 

Shaves, Single and Double 
;Kbcvc«, Hesduie 
■Hoilownig 
Jigger 
bricklayers* tools* 
Hammers, Brick 
Lath 
Trowels, Pointing 
Gauging 
Plastering 
Brick 
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LANCASHIRE TOOLS. 



Burnishers 
Braces and Bits 
Bick Irons 
Blow Pipes 
Bow Saws 
Broaches 
Curriers' Steels 
Callipers, Spring 
Brass 
Plain 
Wing 
Rack 

Inside and Outside 
Index 
Compasses, Plain 
Wing 
RacK 

Millwrights 
Dividers, Spring 
Drill Bows, Boxes, and Drills 
Gauges, Iron Wire 
Metal 
Nail Rods 
Steel Wire 
Gut Hooks 
Hammers, Watch 
Clock 
Riveting 
Engineers 
HandcuiTs i 
Lancashire Files 

Lathes, Wood Bed and Standards 
Iron Bed and Standards 
Slide Rest and Overhead 
Motion, to Order 
Milling Tools 
Nippers, Black and Bright 



Nippen, Railway Ticket 
Plyers, Watch 
Clock 

Bellhangers 
Bottlers 
Joint 
Ratchet Drill Braces 
Rymers 

Spanners, Various 
Screw Punches 
Saw Blades 
Shears, Stock 
Hand 
Screw Plates 

Watch and Clock 
Double Handed 
Gunsmitlis' 
French 
Stocks and Dies 
Ditto Gas 

Screwdrivers, Watch and Clock 
Slidii^g Tongs, Vice Chop 
Plier Nose 

Round and Dog Nose 
Turning Tools, various 
Vices, Hand 
Bench 
Parallel 
Balance 
Tail 
Table 
Wrenches 

Single Bar 
Double ditto 
Locomotive 
Monkey 



HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 



In this Department ought to be found eveiy implement requisite for the 
practical or scientific Horticulturist, including all modern and approved 
mventions. 



Averuncators 
Axes 
Bagging Hooks 



ilh 



Bills 



Block 

Edinburgh 
Edging 



Bills, Kent 

Lopping 

Switch 
Borders, various patterns 
Botanical Boxes 
Cases of Pruning Instmmeuts 
Chaff Knives 
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Dibbles 
Dock Spuds 
Edging Irons 

Shears 
Epps Sulphurators 
Engines, various 
Flower Scissors 

Stands 
Fumigators 

Brown's patent 
Galvanic Borders and Plant Pro- 
tectors 
Garden Chairs and Seats 

Loops 

Scrapers 

Engines in Wood and Gal- 
vanized Iron, to hold 8, 
12, 15, and 28 gallons 

Rollers, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
and 26 inches diameter 
Grape Gatherers 

Scissors 
Gravel Rakes 

Sieves 
Green-house Doors and Frames 

Syringe 
Hammers 

Hand Glass Frames 
Hay Knives 
Hoes of every pattern 
Horticultural Hammers 
Hatchets 
Hot Bed handles 

Labels, various patterns, in Zinc,<&c. 
Ladies' sets of Tools 
Lines and Reels 
Marking Ink 
Mattocks 
Meno^aphs 
Metaluc Wire 



Milton Hatchets 
Mole Traps 
Mowing Alachine 
Pickaxes 
Potato Forks 
Pruning Bills 

Knives, various 

Saws 

Scissors 
Rakes in variety 
Reaping Hooks 
Scythes 

Boyd's Patent 
Scythe Stones 
Shears, various 
Sickles 
Sickle Saws 
Spades and Shovels 

Ormes's Patent 
Lyndon's Ditto 
Spuds 

Switch Hooks 
Syringes 
Thist& Hooks 
Transplanting Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing Irons 
Wall Nails 
Watering Pots 
Weed Extractors 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Winton's Digging Fork 

Spwies and Shovels 
Youths' Sets of Tools 
Zinc Labels 

Improved Edge Tool Grindstone. 
— ^This unique and portable Machine 
is an excellent accompaniment to 
garden tools. 



SUNDRIES. 



Brackets for Hall Tables, bronzed 
Bar Stoves, with Wine Mullers 
Book Safes, wrought or cast iron 
Banister Bars 
Coppers for Brewing or Washing 

Portable in strong iron frames 
Chimney Pieces, in cast iron, orna- 
mental or plain 
Chimney Cowls 



Copper Doors and Frames 
Covings and Slips, for ranges, &c. 
Deed Boxes, wrought or cast iron 
Door Scrapers in variety 
Furnace Pans, galvanized 
enamelled 
Flower Bordering 

Fountains, cast iron ornamental pat- 
terns 
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Field Gates, wrought iron 

Flower Pot Stands, ornamental pat- 
terns 

Flower Guards, for windows 

Ilall Tables, Marble Tops 
Iron Tops 

Hat and Umbrella Stands for Halls 
and Offices 

Ovens, portable 

Plate Cnests 



Park Gates, wrought or cast iron 

Railway Bars 

Strained Wire Fence 

Sink Traps, square or round 

Tomb Railing 

Umbrella Stands, various slates and 

patterns 
Vanes, or Weathercocks 
Wire Blinds 
Zinc Blinds 



IRON BEDSTEADS. 

The Cheapness, Cleanliness, and Durability of Iron Bedsteads are advan- 
tages at once so striking and important, that they are now getting greatly 
into use and necessarily belong to the trade of the ironmonger. 

Four-posted I Stump 

Half Tester | Crib, &c. 

French | 



Recumbent Shower 
High-back taper 



BATHS. 

Cold Water 
Sponge 
Oval Nursery 



BRONZED, COPPER, AND BRASS GOODS. 



Bronzed Tea Urns 

Tea Kettles on Stands with 

Lamps 
Coffee Urns 

Percolators 
Candlesticks 
Card Racks 
Chamber Candlesticks 
Egg Glasses 



Bronzed Inkstands 

Letter Balances 
Letter Weights 
Pen Racks 
Spill Cups 
Table Bells 
Taper Candlesticks 

Stands 
Watch Stands 



BRASS AND COPPER GOODS. 



Beau Marie Pans 
Beer Pots 
Brazing Pans 
Chamber Candlesticks 
Chamber Pails 
Crimping Machines 
Coffee Pots 
Confectioner's Bowls 
Coal Hods 

Coal Scuttles and Scoops 
Cutlet Pans 
Dinner Bells 
Fish Kettles 
Fender Footmen 



French Stewpans 
Frying Pans 
Funnels 
Furnaces 
Grog Kettles 
Hand Bowls 
Jonathan Footmen 
Omelet Pans 
Oval Boilers 
PesUes and Mortars 
Preserving Pans 
Saucepans 
Saute Pans 
Spencer Footmen 
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Spirit Measures 
Stills 

Stock Pots 
Soup Pots 
Table BeUs 
'J'able Candlesticks 
Tea Kettles 



Albert 
Common 

Improved Nautilus 
Improved Tudor 



Tobacco Magazines 
Turbot Pans 
Ventilators 
Warming Pans 
Water lE^ilers 
Wine Measures 
Weights 



COPPER SCUTTLES. 



Royal complete 
Square complete 
Square Nautilus 
Tudor complete 



BKITAN^IIA METAL AND PEWTER GOODS. 



Basins 

Bed and Chamber Pans 

Chamber Candlesticks 

Coffee Percolators 

Communion Cups 

Comer Dishes 

Cream Jugs 

Cups and Saucers 

Dish Covers 

Drinking Cups* 

Egg Cups 

Ewers 

Feet Warmers 

Flagons 

Funnels 

Hash Dishes 

Inhalers 

Inkstands 

Jugs 

Mustard Pots 

Pepper Castors 



Bill Head Cases 
Bottle Carriers 

Jacks 
Bread Baskets 
Bull's-eye Lanterns 
Butter Coolers 
Candlesticks 
Candle Shades 
Card Racks 
Cash Boxes 
Cheese Trays 
Coal Vases 



Pap Boats 

Plates 

Pots 

Salts 

Sauce Ladles 

Snuffer Trays 

Spoons, Desert 

Gravy 

Salt and Mustard 

Table and Tea 
Soup Ladles 

Tureens 
Table Candlesticks 
Tea Pots 

Tea Urns in Bronze 
Tobacco Pots 
Venison Dishes 

Water Dishes, Plates, and Bottles 
Wine Measures 
Wine Strainers 



JAPANNED GOODS. 



Coffee Pote 
Dressing Cases 
Foot Baths 
Hearing Trumpets 
Hyacinth Stands 
Inkstands 
Knife Trays 
Letter Cases 
Muff Boxes 
Nursery Lamps 
Pepper Boxes 
Percolators 



6S 

Pipe Trayi 
Pot Waiters 
Rushlight Shades 
Snuffer Trays 
Socket Lamps 
Spoon Trays 
Taper Boxes 
Tea Pots 
Trays 
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Telescope Toasting Forks 
Toast Racks 
Tobacco Canisters 

Magazines 
Toilette Cans 
Pails 
Waiters 
Wax Boxes 
Wine Coolers 



LAMPS. 



Balance Balls,. Chains, Pulleys, 

Hooks, &c. 
Candle Lamps, Bracket 

Desk 

Double Branch 
House, for Servants, 
Children, &c., &c. 
Maffnum 
Meaium 
Minimum 
Mortars 
Pulpit 

Suspending, for 

Halls, Staircases, 
&c. 
Lamps, Single and Double Reading 
Back 
Boat 
Bracket 
Cabin 
Camphine 
Candlestick 
Captains* Night 
Albert Night, various 
Chamber 
Desk 
Floating 
Fountam 

French, from Paris 
Hall 
Hanging 
India 



Lamps, Kingston, Safety 
Nursery 
Office 

Patent Solar Table 
Pedestal 
Police 
Pulpit 
Railway 
Reading, Cambridge, Ox« 

ford, &c. 
Safety 
Ship's 
Sideboard 
Signal 
Solar 
Socket 

Square, Japanned, for Oil 
or Candle 
Hie above Lamps in Brass, Bronze, 
Porcelain, Marble, Papier Mach^. 
Bohemian Glass, &c. 
Lantern Burners 
Lanterns, Bull's Eye 
Horn 
Pocket 
Talc 
Paper Lamp and Candle Shades, 
Ornamented with Landscapes, 
Rowers, and other devices 
Sconces 

Pulpit 
Sliding Cabm Candle Shades 



ELECTRO-PLATED GOODS. 



This is an article which has now been added extensively to the trade of the 
fumishine ironmonger. The advantages of the patent electro-silver are-^ 

1st. — ^The union of the Silver with its base, is perfect, forming one body. 

2nd. — The base is composed of a Purified White Metal of great durabilit 
and of the same colour throughout. 
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3rd. — Wlien the Silver is worn off, scarcely any difference is perceived in 
the appearance of the articles. 

4th. — ^The Plating on the most prominent parts is, from the nature of the 
process, stronger than on those parts less exposed to wear. 

5th. — Every description of pattern, however elaborate, can be plated with 
the same facility as a plain sm-face. 

6th. — ^The interest only for six years, of money required for a set of 
sterling silver articles, would be more than sufficient to purchase a amilar 
set in Electro Silver of very sttrong Plate. 

7th. — With moderate care the eoods will last from ten to twenty years, 
and can be replated when injurea or worn (which under any other process 
cannot be done), at comparatively trifling expense. 

Electro-Plated Spoons, Mustard 

Egg 



Electro^Plated Butter Knives 
Caddy Spoons 
Fish Kmves 
Fish Carvers 
Forks, Table 

Dessert 
Spoons, Table 
Dessert 
Tea 
Salt 



Gravy 

Sugar 
Sauce Ladles 
Soup Ladles 
Sugar Bows 

Crushers 
Skewers 



PLATED GOODS. 



Plated Asparagus Tongs 
Bottle Labels 
Cheese Scoops 
Cork Stoppers 
India llubber ditto 
Dessert Knives and Forks, 
with Pearl, Ivory, and Sil- 
ver Handles 
Fruit Knives and Forks in 

Cases 
Grape Scissors 
Knife Rests 
Nutcrackers 
Soutenirs, or Asparagxis 

Holders 
Pickle Forks 
Dish Covers 
Salts, Gilt inside 
Soup and Sauce Tureens 
Soy Frames 
Spoons and Forks 
Table Dishes 
Tea Caddies 

and Coffee Equipages 

Besides the above, the Ironmonger 
and occasionally papier mach6 and 
under their proper headings. 



Tea Kettles, with Stands 
Trays 
Urns 

Toast Racks 
^Vegetable Dishes 

Venison Dishes 

Waiters 

Wine Coolers 
Funnels 

Bottle Stands 

Butter Coolers 

Card Baskets 

Cruet Frames and Glasses 

Cutlery, Silver and Plated Handles 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks 

Egg Frames 

Epergnes 

Hash Dishes 

Ice Pails 

Inkstands 

Meat Dishes 

Mugs for Christening Presents 
, Mustard Pots 
I Pickle Frames 

usually keeps an assortment of cutlery, 
turnery goods, but these will be found 
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THE TINMAN. 

Tinning is the art of covering any metal with a thin coating of tin. Copper 
and iron are the metals most commonly tinned. The ohject of tinning these 
metals is to prevent them from heing corroded by rust ; as tin is not so easily- 
acted upon by the air and water as iron and copper are. What are commonly 
called tin plates or sheets, so much used for utensils of various kinds, are, 
in fact, iron plates coated with tin. It is not even every tinman who is 
acquainted with the art of tinning iron and copper ; it ought, however, to 
form a part of his business to have a knowledge now the article he sells is 
manufactured. When iron plates are to be tinned, they are first scoured, and 
then put into what is called a pickle, which is sulphuric acid diluted with 
water; this dissolves the rust or oxide that was left after scouring, and 
renders the surface perfectly clean. They are then again washed and 
scoured. This being done, they are dipped into a vessel of melted tin, the 
surface of which is covered with fat or oil to defend it from the action of the 
air. By this means, the iron coming in contact with the melted tin in a 
perfectly metallic state, it comes out completely coated. When a small quan- 
tity of iron only is to be tinned, it is heated, and the tin rubbed on with a 
piece of cloth or some tow, having first sprinkled the iron with some powdered 
resin, the use of which is to reduce the tin that may be oxydated. Any in- 
fiammable substance, as oil, for instance, will have in some degree the same 
effect, which is owing to their attraction for oxygen. 

To tin Copper, Sheets of copper may be tinned in the same manner as 
iron. Copper boilers, saucepans, and other kitchen utensils are tinned after 
they are made. They are scoured, then made hot, and the tin rubbed on as 
already remarked, with resin. Nothing ought to be used for this purpose but 
pure grain tin ; but lead is frequently mixed with the tin, both to adulterate 
its quality and to make it lie on more easily ; it is, however, a pernicious 
practice, and ought to be severely reprobated. 



TIN GOODS. 



American Ovens 
Batchelor's Broilers 
Kettles 
Bacon Broilers 
Baking Dishes 
Basting Ladles 
Bed Pans 
Bed Airers 
Biscuit Boxes 

Cutters 
Bonnet Boxes 
Butter Forcers 
Boilera 
Boiler Fillers 
Bread Graters 

Tins 
Cake Tins 
Candle Boxes 



Candlesticks 
Carriage Warmers 
Cheese Toasters 
Chocolate Pots 
Chums 
Cream Kettles 
Candle Moulds 
Coffee Canisters 

Receivers 

Pots 
Conic Warmers 
Cream Skimmers 
Colanders 
Deed Boxes 
Dish Covers 
Dripping Pans 
Dust Pans 
Dutch Ovens 
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"Egg Ladles 

Poachers 

Slices 
Etnas 
Fish Slices 
Fish Kettles 
Flour Dredgers 
Foot Warmers 
Funnels 

French Roll Tins 
Gravy Strainers 
Ham Stands 
Hash Dishes 
Harvest Cans 
Hook Pots 
Horn Lanterns 
Hot Closets 
Hand Bowls 
Inhalers 
Jelly Cups 

Moulds 
Knife Travs 
Knife Baskets 
Meat Screens 
Mackerel Saucepans 
Milk Cans 

Pails 

Measures 

Pans 

SaucepanSi 
insides 
Muffin Covers 
Nursery Concave Kettles 
Nutmeg Graters 
Oil Pumps 
Bottles 
Cistemft 



[ 



with Earthen 



Oil Filters 

Measures 
Paste Cutters 
Patty Pans 
Perclorators 
Pepper Boxes 
Plate Baskets 
Covers 
Pudding Moulds 
Potato Cooker 
Punched Lanterns 
Salad Strainers 
Saucepans 
Scollop Shells 
Scoops, Flour 
Sugar 
Tea 
Shaving Pots 
Spirit Measures 
Stewpans 
Stomach Warmers 
Tart Tins 
Tea Canisters 

Kettles 

Pots 
Treacle Pots 
Trimming Trays 
Turhot Kettles 
Valenches 
Vegetable Cutters 
Moulds 
Ventilators 
Wash Hand Bowls 
Wine Mullers 
Strainers 
York Tins 



THE CUTLER. 

The business of the cutler, properly speaking, is forging, tempering and 
mounting all sorts of knives, forks, razors, scissors, shears, &c. There are 
also sword-cutlers who finish sabres, &c . 

Cutlery, includes all kinds of knives and forks, razors, scissors and shears, 
which at Sheffield, in Yorkshire, are manufactured in the greatest perfection. 



TABLE CUTLERY IN BONE, IVORY, AND EVERY VARIETY OP MOUNTING. 

Botanical Boxes 
Butchers' Knives 

Steels 
Butter Knives 



Bill Files 
Boot Jacks 
Hooks 
Knives 
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Carved Wood Bread Platters 

Carved and Plain Ivory and Wood 
Handle Bread Knives in Different 
Patterns 

'Cases of Ladies' Scissors, containing 
different assortments 

Champagne Nippers 

Cheese Irons 

Cooks' Knives 

Corn Knives 

Cucumber Slices 

Cigar Tenders, Bronzed 

Cocoa and Ivory Desk Knives 

Drinking Horns, Buffalo 

Erashig Knives 

Exhibition Medals 

Fleams, Two and Three Bladed, Brass 
and Buffalo 
Patent Spring 

Gentlemen's Dressing Cases, in liose- 
wood. Mahogany, and every de- 
scription of Portable Leather 

Gentlemen's Pocket Companion, 
containing, in a small space, 
several articles of great utility, 
such as razors, scissors, tweezers, 
&c. 

Gold Lacquer Reviver 

Gold Varnish 

Half-Moon Cheese Knives 

Ham Knives 

Ham Slices 

Horn Sugar Scoops 

Horse Scissors 

Instruments for Pocket Books, Dress- 
ing Cases, and Work Boxes 

Key Rings of every kind 

Cases containing Complete Sets of 
Table and Dessert Knives and 
Forks, and Carvers, in Mahogany, 
Satm-wood, Rosewood, &c. 

Knife Cases 

Ladies' and Gentlemen's Writing 
Desks, in Mahogany, Satin-wood, 
Rosewood, and Leather 

Ladies' Dressing Cases in Rosewood, 
Mahoi;any, and Leather 

Ladies' Knitting Boxes 

Ladies' Scissors of every Sort and 
Size, also most Splendid Cases 
containing three and four pairs 



Larffe Fancy Carvers with engraved 

Handles of Heads of Her Majesty. 

Prince Albert, Wellington, Sir 

Robert Peel, Shakspere, &c. 
Lamp Scissors 
Lancets 
Lacquered and Bronzed Letter 

Scales and Balances 
Metal, Tea, Dessert, Table, and 

Gravy Spoons 
Mincing Knives 
Nail and Com Files 
Nail Scissors and Nail Nippers 
Oyster Knives 
Odoriferous Compound for cleaning 

Hair Brushes 
Palette Knives 
Rotatory Knife Cleaner 

By this Machine a dozen knives 
can be cleaned and brilliantly po- 
lished in one minute. It is adapted 
for families as well as for use in large 
establishments 
Patent Corkscrews 

Tlie Registered Dovetail Cork- 
screw is effective, and easily repaired, 
so that the Bronzed, Barrel, and 
most expensive kinds can be repaired 
at a nominal charge 
Patent Candle Springs 
Pen Knives 

Sixpenny Pen Knives 
Pen Knife Hones 
Pewter Syringes 
Pinching Irons 
Pocket Corkscrews 
Portable Leather Travelling Desk 
Razors in Cases 
Razor Strops of every sort 
Razor Hones 

Registered Lancet Edge Razoit 
Sandwich Boxes 
Shoe Horns 
Shoe Knives 
Snuffers of every sort 
String Boxes 
Sugar Nippers 
Steel Nutcrackers 
Tailors' Scissors 
Tavern Corkscrews ' 
Tyzack's Razor 
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THE OPTICIAN. 

The business of the Optician consists in making telescopes, microscopes^ 
spectacles, opera-glasses, eye-glasses, reading-glasses, &c. To these, however, 
the progress of scientific discovery is daily adding something new. 



Aneroid Barometer 

Thermometers, all sorts 

Barometers, of every kind 

Compasses for Ships' Cabins 

Chesterman's Patent Metallic and 
other Measuring Tapes, made in 
Gutta Percha and German Silver 
cases 

Chesterman's Tapes, with Linen 
?rover combined 

Emigrant's Friend and Companion, 
being a Mariner's Compass and 
Thermometer combined 

Gold Folders for the neck 

Hyperscopic Spectacles, constiiicted 
80 as to enable the wearer to see 
over the frame-work of the glasses, 
without the tediousness of confine- 
ment for a long time within the 
circle of the lens 

Hair, India Rubber, Silk, and other 
Guards for eye-glasses 

Inlaid Shell and Pearl Boxes, with 
Double Spring, adapted for La- 
dies' use 

Mariners* Compasses with Sun Dial 

Mathematical instruments in sets 

Measuring Tapes of every size 

Microscopes for Scientific Purposes 

Martins's Compound Microscopes 

Newly invented Spring Folders, re- 



maining securely on the nose with- 
out holding 

Opera Glasses, Single and Double 

Parallel Rules 

Preservers, Double or Single 

Preservers, Ladies' ditto 

Gentlemen's with or with- 
out side Glasses 

Phantasmagorias and Magic Lan- 
terns 

Reading Glasses in great variety 

Self-registering Thermometers 

Single Eye Glasses, in Gold, Silver, 
Steel, or Tortoiseshell 

Spectacles in Blue Steel Frames, 
worn without unpleasant pressure 
on the nose and temples 

Spectacles in Blue Steel Frames with 
double sides, fdr Gentlemen 

Spectacles in Gold Frames 

Spectacles in Silver and Tortoise- 
shell 

Spectacles for Railway Travellers 

Spectacles for Charities and Poor 
Persons 

Spectacle Cases of German Silver, 
§teel, Scotch Wood, Leather, &c. 

Telescopes of every power, in Ma- 
hogany, Metal, Leather, and all 
descriptions of Casings. 

Xyphomtors, for suspending Prints, 
Drawings, Diagrams, &c. 



THE BRUSHMAKER. 

The trade of the Brushmaker sufficiently indicates itself, but combs and 
other articles are generally coupled with it. These are usually made of tlie 
Aoms of bullocks, or of elephants, and sea-horses' teeth ; and some of tor- 
toise-shell, and of box or holly woods. 



Hair Broom Heads 
Chamber Broom Heads 
Meal Broom Heads 
Hair Carpet Broom Heads 
Whisk Carpet Brooms 
Bass Broom Heads 



Turk's Head Brooms 

Poles all lengths 
Bed Brushes 
Hearth Brushes 
White Wood 
Japanned 
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Hearth Brushes — Metal 

Gold 

Mahogany 
Cherry 
Telescope 
Picture Dusters : 

Plain 

Japanned 

Fancy Japanned 
l>anister Brushes 
Double Banisters 
Hair Carpet Banisters 
Whisk Carpet Banister Brushes 
Hog Banisters 
Flat Dust or Hand Bnishes. 
Sweep's Dust 
Pastry Brushes, 

(Box Handles) 
Stove Brushes 
Pointed Stove 
Convex Stove 

Round Oil Black Lead Brushes 
Scrubbing Brushes 
Solid Back Scnibs 
Adelaide Scrubs 
Solid Adelaide Scrubs 
Double Winged Solid Scrubs 
Dairy Brushes 

Bristol Dairy Double Tufted 
Plat Fancy Shoe 
Flat Common Shoe 
Roached Shoe 
Imperial Roached Shoe, with best 

white Covers 
Solid Shoe Pinned 
ilorse Brushes 
Best Horse Brushes 
Water Brushes 
Improved Solid Water 
Whalebone Dandy 
French Whisk Dandy 
Bass Dandy 
Spoke Brushes 
Improved Solid Spoke 
Plate or Crest Brushes, straight and 

bent 
Boot Top Brushes 
Dish Brushes 
Fork Brushes 
Clamp or Deck Scrubbers 
Triangle Clamp 



Round Furniture 
Diamond Furniture. 
Patent Decanter Brushes 
Bottle Brushes : 
Phial 
Half-pint 
Pint 
Quart 
Dripstone Brushes 
Curriers' Brushes : 
Square 
Round 
Hair Sieves, Black and White 
Wool Mop Heads 
Rag Mops 
Chamois Leather 
Clothes Brushes 
Hat ditto 

Tooth, Nail, Shaving 
Hair 

Door and Carriage Mats 
Twines and Cord 
Rush Matting 
Cocoa Matting 
Turnery of every kind 
House Flannel 
Dusters 

Ground Brushes 
Stock or Plasterers' Brushes 
Nailed Stock Brushes 
Limer or Tallow Brushes 
Distemper Brushes 
Tar Brushes 
Sash Tools 
Quilled Tools 
Common Tools 
Graining Tools, in Hair 
Improved Ivory Grainers 
Horn Graining Combs 
Round Badger Tools 
Flat Badger Tools, in Tin 
Round Camel Hair Tools, in Tin or 

String Bound 
Flat Camel Hair, in Tin 
Flat Ba^er Tools, set in Knots 
French Tools, Round and Flat 
Pencils : 

Best Camel Hair 

Common ditto 

Swan Quill ditto 

Ditto Tin ditto 
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Pencils : Miniature 

Swan Quill Fitch 
Ditto Tin ditto 
Goose ditto 

Duck and Crow Fitch 
Short Sable Swan 
Ditto ditto Goose 
Ditto ditto Duck 
Ditto ditto Crow 
Long Pencil Sticks 
Short ditto 

Sable Tracing and Writing 
Swan 
Goose 
Crow 
Duck 



Poonah Brushes 
Varnish ditto 
Tiering ditto 
Marking Tools 
Plasterers' Hair 
Combs, Tortoiseshell 
Side 
Tail 
Toupee 
Pocket 
Poll 

Horn, Back 
Side 
Pocket 
Tail 
Toupee 



THE TURNER. 

Turning is the art of forming hard bodies, as wood, ivory, or iron, into a 
round or oval shape by means of a machine called a lathe. The goods 
generally kept in the Turner's shop are : 



Bagatelle Boards 
Beetle Traps 
Bellows 
Beer Stands 

Tilts 
Blacking Boxes 
Boot Jacks 

Horses 
Bowls of every description 
Butler's Trays and Stands 
Butter Prints 
Knives 
Beaters 
Camp Stools 
Chocolate Mills 
Chopping Boards 

Trays 
Clothes Baskets 

Pegs and Lines 
Horses 
Coal Scuttles 

Hods 
Copper Lids 

Trivets 
Cork Drivers 
Corking Machines 
Cook's Sieves 
Decanter Drainers 
Dish Tubs 



Flour Tubs 
Fire Screens 
Glass Tubs 
Hair Sieves 
Housemaid's Boxes 
House Steps 
House Pails 
Ironing Boards 
Jelly Bags 

Stands 
Knife Boards 

Boxes 
Lemon Squeezers 
Linen Presses 
Looking Glasses 
Meat Safes 

Screens 
Mouse Traps 
Paste Boards 
Pickle Tubs 

Spoons 
Piggins 
Plate Racks 
Portable Water Closets 
Powder Boxes 
Rat Traps 
Rolling Pins 
Salad Spoons and Forks 
Salt Boxes 
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Salting Tubs 
Ships' Buckets 
Soap Boxes 
String Boxes 
Sugar Bruisers 
Supper Trays and Stands 
Trenchers 
Towel Horses 
Rollers 
Trestles for Ironing Boards 



Wash Leathers 
Washing Crimps 

DoUs 

Stools 

Trays 

Tubs 
Watchman's Rattles 
Water Butt Stands 
Wood Spoons 



THE GENERAL FANCY SHOP. 

This kind of shop is now very common in the metropolis. It contains a 
little of most fancy articles, but the following list may be considered as some 
of its leading features. 

BONE AND IVORY GOODS. 



Chess and Draught Boards 

Crochet Carriages 

Date Boxes 

Dominoes 

Envelope Cases 

Fmit Tongs 

Gilt Beads 

Purse Ornaments 
Mounts 
Fringes 
Reticule Mounts 
Hand Looking Glass 
Hard-wood Draughts 
Improved Whisker Curlers 
Inkstands — Desk 

Gardner's Patent 
Perry's Gravitating 
Pocket 

Mill's Patent Self-acting 
Ladies' Pages 
Larding Pins 
Letter Clips 
Marble Paper Weights 
Napkin Rings 

Needles— Bartlett's Oval Eyed 
Cases of Crochet 
Sewing 
Tambour 
Crochet 
Drilled Eyed 

Handsome Cases of, con- 
taining 100 assorted 
Netting 
Packing 



Asparagus 



Needles — Rug 
Sail 
Knitting 
Mesh Pins 
Pins 

Powder Puffs 
Rulers 

Screw Cushions 
Silver Butter Knives 
Bottle Labels 
Caddy Labels 
Fruit Knives 

Knife, Fork, and Spoon in Case 
Pickle Forks 
Sugar Spoons 
Soutenirs, or 
Holders 
Steel Beads 

Chatelaines, containing Scissors, 
Penknife, Tablet, Pencil 
Case, and other articles for 
Ladies' use, in great variety 
Steel Purse Ornaments 
Reticule Mounts 
Ring Purses 
Windle's Calendars 
Work Box Fittings 
The Bijou Morocco Needle Case and 
one hundred Needles assorted for 
one shilling 

The Emigrant's Housewife, con- 
taining in a small compass for the 
pocket, Needles, Threads, Buttons, 
&c., for immediate use. 
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PAPIER MACHE GOODS. 



Papier Mach6 Trays in new and elegant designs, inlaid with pearl and 
richly ornamented. 



Bellows 
Bottle Stands 
Bread and Cake Baskets 
Card Racks 
Card Boxes 
Card Trays 

Cruet, Soy, Pickle, and Liqueur 
Frames 



Inkstands 

with Drawer 
Envelope Boxes 
Folios 

Hand Screens 
Tea Caddies 
Tea Trays and Waiters 
Work Boxes 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 



Metallic Pens of every description 

Bankers' Cases 

Bill Cases 

Blotting Cases 

Cigar Cases 

Elastic Bands 

Metallic Books 

Marking Ink 

Porte Crayons, Steel 

Porte-Monnaies 

Sealing Wax 



Snuff Boxes 

Tahlets, Ivory and Pearl 

Wafer and Bottle Seals 

Umbrellas in Silk, Alpaca, Cotton, 

&c. 
Pencil Cases, Gold, Silver, and Al- 

bata 
Sheath Pencil Knives 
Pen Holders, in Cedar, Rosewood, 

Bone, Ivory, Porcupine, Pearl, and 

Agate, &c. 



WATCHES AND JEWELLERY. 



Brooches, Cameo 

iJrooches, Chains, Pins, Shirt Studs, 

Shawl Pins, Earrings and Snaps 

for Mourning 
Brooches, Gold, with Onyx, Agate, 

Cornelian, Topaz, Amethyst, &:c. 
Brooches and Shawl Fasteners of 

every kind, and in great variety 
Bodkins^ Silver 
Bouquet Holders 
Bracelets, Gilt, Gold, and Hair 
Card Cases, Pearl and Tortoiseshell 
Glove Studs and Chains 
Guards, Hair, Silk, and Braid 
Ladies' Companions, fitted with Steel, 

Gold, Silver, and Plated Fittings 
Pins, Lockets, Snaps, and Swivels, 

in Gold 
Rings, Ladies' Finger, Keepers, 

Gentlemen's Signet, Mourning, and 



Gold Wedding 

Shawl Pins, Steel, Gilt, Silver and 
Jet 

Snaps, Gold, Gilt, and Mourning 

Shirt Studs, Gold, Enamelled, Cor- 
nelian, Turquoise, Agate, Pearl, 
Ivory and Jet 

Smelling and Scent Bottles, with 
Silver and Gilt Tops 

Steel Guards, Brequet and Fob 
Chains 

Stud Buttons, Patent 

Thimbles, Gold, Silver, Steel and 
Ivory 

Tongue Scrapers, Silver and Tor- 
toiseshell 

Vinaigrettes, Silver 

Watches in Gold and Silver 

Wristband Links, Silver, Agate, and 
Pearl 
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THE STATIONER. 



PLAIN AND ORNAMENT 

li^mbossed Drawing Boards, &c. 

Letter Papers 
Ornamental Cards in Packets 
Porcelain Enamelled Cards 
jtlusic Papers 
Tracing Papers 

London Drawing Boards and Bristol 
Boards 

Foolscap 

Demy 

Medium 

Royal 

Imperial 
Crayon Boards 

Demy 

Royal 

Imperial 

Royal White Machine Mounts 



AL STATIONERY, ETC. 

Envelopes 

Hat-band and Scarf Envelopes, 
black bordered 

Official and Glove Envelopes, of 
every quality and size 

Glove Envelopes, black bordered 

Stamped Envelopes 

Articles for Wecfdings, &c. 

Perforated Boards, &c 

Tinted Crayon Drawing Papers 

Tinted Writing Papers, insidcs 

Ornamental Writing Papers 

Colom-ed Papers 

Plisse Paper?* and Envelopes 

Screens, Card Racks, Chimney Orna- 
ments, &c. 

Enchased Papers, Envelopes, Cards, 



DLACK-LEAD AND CHALK DRAWING PENCILS, ALL KINDS. 



Prepared Cumberland Drawing Pen- 
cils 
Paris Black Chalk Drawing Pencils 
Sketch or Drawing Books 
Portfolios 

Card Cases, all kinds 
Screen Handles, newest patterns 
Artist's Brushes, all kinds 
Port Crayons 

Plated 

Steel 
Pencil Points and Quill Nibs 
Rulers 

Flat Rulers, Green or Black Ebony 
Ivory Miniature Leaves 

No. 1. Size 2 by IJ 




Cameo-embossed and Gold Borders, 

&c. 
India Rubber 
Pens and Quills 
Sealing Wax and Wafers 
A great variety of Ornamental Wafers 
Publications on the Art of Drawing 
Miscellaneous Drawing Materials 

India Rubber Pencils 

White Chalk ditto 

Coloured Chalk ditto 

Creta Lsevis (Fast Chalk Pencils) 

Cont6 Crayons, square 

round 
glazed 

Italian Chalk 

French ditto 

Red ditto 

Indian Glue 

•Permanent White, in bottles 

Mezzotint Saucers 

Liquid Gum, small 

Rice Paper, white or coloiu'ed 
Miscellaneous. 

Indian Ink, Common, Small 

Middle 
Be^t 
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Dobb's Court Plaster, Large 

Small 
Wax Sheets and Leaves for 

Flowers, Fruit, &c. 
Stumps 
White Wood Screens 

Juvenile Colour Boxes. 
12 Colours, Mahogany Slide Toj), 

No. 1 

12 No. 2 

J 2 with Palettes, 

Brushes, &c.. Hinge Top 

131ack and Coloured Bordered Papers, 

all kinds 
Joynson's Superfine Papers, all kinds 
Satin and Cream Laid Papers, in 5 

quire packets 
Lund's Ever Pointed Pencils 

lii Cedar filled with Prepared 
Lead 



Lund's Ever Pointed Pencils 

In fine African Ivory mounted 

with Silver 
In Cedar for Slate 
Smaller Size Slate, intended for 

Ladies' Schools 
Lead Points to refill the Pencils 
Points made of Pm-e Cumberland 

Lead 
Slate Points to refill the Pencils 
Whatman's Drawing Papers 
Extra Thick and Rough Drawing 

Papers, &c. 
Tissue Pfipers 
Curling Papers 

Black, Slate, Chocolate, and 
Drub, in shades 
Message Cards, all sizes 
Valentines 



ACCOUNT-BOOKS, LEDGERS, 

Day Books in Forril 
Ciphering Books 
Memorandum Books 
Pocket Books and Wallets 
Bound Manuscript Books 
West End, or Limp Books 
Copy Books 
Albums 
Scrap Books 
Music Books 



JOURNALS, CA8H-P00KS, ETC., OF ALL SIZES. 

Readers' Companions, &c. 

Blotting Cases 
i Blotting Pads 
I Writing Inks, Fluids, &:c. 
I Pen, Pencil, and Music Cases, S:c, 
■ Card and Pasteboards 
; Writing Papers of every quality 
; Printing Papers 

Wrapping Papers 
; Leather for Binders 



SUNDRIES. 



Ackerman's Colours 
Newman's ditto 
Reeves's ditto 
Colours for Oriental Tinting 
for Velvet Painting 
Holland's Tints for Flower ditto 
Macpherson's ditto for Miniatures 
Mahogany Panels for Painting* 
Palette Knifes 
Easels of all Kinds 
^liniature Frames and Cases 
Pictiure Frames 
Earthen Palettes 
Drawings to furnish folios 
Bankers' Cement Paper 
Lithographic Prints 

Drawing Books 



Bramah'sand Mordan's Portable Pens 

Manifold Writers 

Music Cases 

Pamphlet ditto 

Envelope ditto 

Post Office Letter Weights 

Bronze Inkstands 

Tapers and Minute Glasses 

Thermometers 

Candle Shades 
Lead and Pewter Inkstands 
Ebony ditto 
Ink Glasses 
Steel Pens 

Ever Pointed Pencils 
Slates and Slate Pencils 
Copy Slips 



«0 

Black Lineg 
Wafer Seals 

Boxes, in nests 
Pink Tape 
Sponge 
Paste Boards 
Milled Boards 
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Glazed Pressing Boards 
Leaf Gold 
Bookbinders' Cloth 
Embossed Covers for Binding 
Prepared Parchment 
Embossed Display, or Show Boards, 
for Printing, White or Tinted 



THE CHANDLER AND OILMAN. 

Candles are the chief articles of the Chandler's stock. They are manufac- 
tured from tallow, bleached bees'-wax, spermaceti, the concrete part of cocoa- 
nut oil and under the name of stearine are made into candles. They are also 
made from mixtures of the preceding and called composition, imperial 



wax, &c. 



Patent Composite Candles, require 

no snuffing 
Paragon ditto 
Palmer's Metallic ditto 
Best Moulds 

Stores 
Albert Lights 

Child's and Field's Mortars 
Best Mottled Soap 

Pale Yellow 
Second ditto 
Brown Windsor 
White ditto 
Honey ditto 
Patent Curd in Squares 
Curd in Bars 
Superior Pickles 
Best Vinegar 



Second ditto 

Burgess's Essence of Anchovies 

Harvey's Reading Sauce 

Cock's ditto 

Ketchup 

India Soy 

Finest Salad Oil 

Ditto in Fancy Bottles 

British Wine, all sc»:ts 

Brooms and Brushes in Tariety 

Day and Martin's and £verett*s 
Blacking 

Best Poland Starch 

Rice ditto 

Patent White ditto, requiring no boil- 
ing 

Genuine Sperm Oil 

Best Solar ditto 



THE GROCER. 

This tradesman deals in tea, sugar, coffee, chocolate, spices, raisins, currants 
prunes, figs, &c. By the 37 Edward III., cap. 5, the Grocer was a merchant 
who engrossed all vendible merchandise, but noAv the trade is incorporated 
into a company. 

Teas — Black — I Teas- 

Congou i 

t^ekoe flavoured i 

Finest I 



Souchong 
Finest ditto 
Flowery Pekoe 
Orange ditto 



-Green — 

Hyson flavoured Twankay 

Strong Hyson 

Finest ditto 

Young ditto 

Finest ditto 

Gunpowder 

Finest ditto 
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Coffee — 

Ceylon 
Finest Java 

Jamaica 
Mocha 
Finest ditto 
Cocoa and Chocolate — 
Pure Ground Cocoa 
Cocoa Nuts 
Nib!? 
Shells 
Soluble Cocoa, in packets 
Superior ditto ditto 
Fry's ditto ditto 
Cocoa Paste, in pots 

Powder, in tins 
Broma 

Spanish Chocolate 
Plain ditto 

Best Plain ditto 
Sir Hans Sloane's ditto 
Churchman's ditto 
Vanilla ditto, in sticks 
Sugars — 

West India 
Finest ditto 
Crystallized Demerara 
Treacle 
Refined 

Double Refined 
Treble ditto 
Powdered ditto or Castor 
Fruits — 

Plums, Imperial French 

in boxes & Cartoons 8lb each 
in i & i do. 3 to 51b each 
Brignolle, in roimd boxes, 

about lib each 
Pistolle, ditto ditto 
Portugal, in round boxes 
Elvas, ditto ditto 
Pmnes 

Raisins, Muscatel, in bunches 
Finest do. do. boxes about 26lbs 
do. i do. 12 to 14 lbs. 

^°- i i G to 7 lbs. 

do. cartoons J 

Raisins, Valencia 

diho, finest picked 

Turkey 

Malaga, for Wine 



Fruits — 

Currants, finest picked 
Grapes, Black Hambro 
White Spanisli 
Black Portugal 
Apples, Dried Normandy, in 

baskets 8 to 10 lbs. each 
Pears, in ditto ditto 
Figs, Smyrna, in drums, 6 to 14 
lbs. each 
finest, in boxes and drums 
Almonds, Finest Jordan 
Valencia 
Bitter 
Soft Shell 
Pistachio Kernels 
Cherries, Dried Portugal 
Spices — 
Mace 
Cinnamon 
Nutmegs 
Cloves 
Mixed Spice 
Finest 
Black Pepper 
White ditto 
Long ditto 

Chillies, Cayenne Pepper 
Pimento or Allspice 
Ginger, Jamaica 

Finest Picked ditto 
Barbadoes 
Strong, for Pickling 
Cassia 

Carraway Seeds 
Coriander ditto 
Finest Bermuda Arrow Root 
West India ditto 

Tons les Mois 
Tapioca 

Finest 
Sago, finest Pearl 

Brown 
Rice, Carolina 
finest ditto 
Patna 
finest ditto 
East India 
Common, for Poultry 
Ground Rice 
Millet 
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Pearl Barley 
Scotch ditto 
Embden Groats 
Robinson's Prepared Groats 

Barley 
Isinglass 

finest picked 
Gelatine, ^hite and coloured 
Gum Arabic 
Confectionery — 

Orange and Lemon Peel 

Chips 
Rings 
Madeira Citron 
Lemon Barley Sugar 
White and Pink Candy 
Brown Candy 

Powdered 
Italian Juice 

Refined 
Candied Horehound 
Preserved E. I. Ginger in origi- 
nal jars of 6 lbs. each 
E I. Succades, in original jars 

of 6 lbs. each 
Preserved W. I. Ginger 

Limes 
Tamarinds 
W. I. Guava Jelly 
Honey 

finest Narbonne 
Minorca 
Red Currant Jelly 
Black ditto ditto 
Raspberry Jam 
Strawberry ditto 
Pine Apple ditto 
Black Currant ditto 
Gooseberry ditto 
Greengage ditto 
Apricot ditto 

Damson ditto 

Preserved Apricots 

Greengages and Mirabelles 
Crystallized ditto ditto 

Apricots 
Scotch Marmalade 
Keiller's ditto 
Lemon ditto 
Quince ditto 
Shaddock ditto 



Confectionery — Carraway Comfits 
Peppermint Lozenges 
Ginger ditto 

Dried Cherries 
Bottled Fruits 
Eau de Cologne 
Orange Flower Water 
Noyeau 
Oils — 

Fine Salad 
Finest ditto 
Sperm 
Seal 
Solar 
Rape 
Linseed 
Pickles — 
Gherkins 
Onions 
Cauliflowers 
French Beans 
Capsicums 
Mixed 
Piccalilly 
Walnuts 
Red Cabbage 
Samphire 

West India Pickles 
East India Mangoes 
Mushrooms 
BarbeiTies 
French Capers 
Olives 

Spanish ditto 
Cranberries 
Sauces — 

Superior Essence of Anchovies 
Burgess's" ditto ditto 
Essence of Shrimps 
Lobster 
Real India Soy 
Quin Sauce 
Caviare ditto 
Coratch ditto 
Cherokee ditto 
Camp ditto 
Tomata ditto 
Browning ditto 
Reading ditto • 
Harvey's ditto 
Worcestershire ditto 
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Sauces- — Brighton Lobster 




Vinegars — Garlic 


Beef Steak ditto 




Shalot 


Pitt ditto 




Tarragon 


Mogul ditto 




Raspberry 


Chutna ditto 




Salt — 


Sauce Royale 




Basket 


Piquante 




Bay 


Imperiale 




Maldon 


Lemon Pickle 




Prunella 


Mushroom Ketclnip 




Common 


Walnut ditto 




Saltpetre 


Salad Cream 




Miscellaneous — 

Best Blue Starch, in packets 4lbs. 
each 


Gorgona Anchovies 




Anchovy Paste for Sandwiches 


Best White Starch, do. do. 


Bloater Paste ditto 




Hall's Patent Starch 


Potted Ham 




Satin Face ditto 


Beef 




Best Stone Blue 


Tongue 




Powder Blue 


Game 




Soda 


Durham Mustard 




Scouring Paper ] 


Finest ditto, in bottles 


Cloth > fine and coarse 


prepared in 


pots 


Glass ditto ) 


French Mustard, various flavors 
Genoa Maccaroni, in boxes, 4 to 





Linseed 


6 lbs. each 




Canary Seed 


Vermicelli ditto 


ditto 


Hemp ditto 


Naples Maccaroni 




Rape ditto 


Ribbon ditto 




Maw ditto 


Italian paste, in shapes for soups 


White Mustard ditto 


Semolina 




Brown ditto ditto 


East India Curry Powder 




Split Peas 


Paste 




Green ditto 


Onion de Russe 




Oatmeal 


Cayenne Pepper 




\ 




Truffles and Morels 




Bees' Wax 


Mushroom Powder 




Blacking 
Roll Brimstone 
Flour Sulphur 


Parmesan Cheese 




limy ere ditto 




Putty Powder 
BlacK Lead 


Cheddar ditto 




Pine and Loaf ditto 




Red ditto 


Wen sley dale ditto 




Ivory Black 


Cotherstone ditto 




Lamp ditto 


Vinegars — 




Emery Powder 


Best White Wine 




Rotten Stone 


Distilled 




Bath Bricks 


French 


J 


Hearth Stones 


Chili 




Pipe Clay 


Elder 




Fuller's Earth 
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Rosin 


Oil of Vitriol 


Alum 


Kitchen Paper 


Turpentine 


X 


THE CHEI^IST j 


A.ND DRUGGIST. 


The vendor of all kinds of Chemicals and Dru^ 


Abietis Resin. 


I Aqua Flor. Aurant. 


Acetum Opt. 


1 Lavand. Odor. 


Cantharid. 


Mellis Odor, 


Colchic. 


Menth. Pip. 


Destillat. 


Sat. 


Scillae. 


Piment. 


Acid Acetic Fort, 


, Pulegii. 


Arom. 


1 Ross. 


Benzoic. 


Sambuci. 


Citric. 


Theriac. 


Hydrochlor. 


■ Argent Cyanidum. 


Hydrocyanic. 


! Nitras. 


Nitric Pur. 


1 Oxyd. 


Nitros. 


Arsenicum. 


Oxalic. 


j Atramentum. 


Oxymur. 


; Bacc. Aurant Vert. 


Sulphuric. 


Capsic. 


Tartaric. 


Cassise. 


JErugo, JEyIs. 


Coccul. Ind. 


Mther. Sulph. 


1 Juniperi. 


Alcohol. 


Laurm. 


Aloes Barbad. 


Bals. Canadens. 


Capensis. 


Copaibae. 


Socot. 


Peruv. 


A lumen. 


Sulph. 


Calcin. 


Tolutan. 


Rup. 


Barii Chlorid. 


Alutae. 


Bismuth Trisnit. 


Ambergrisea. 


Bole Armenian. 


Ammon. Hydrochlor. 


Bougies. 


Sesquicarb 


Calcis Chlor. 


Amygd. Amar. 


Cantharides. 


Jord. 


Cap. Papav. Alb. 


Valent. i 


Carb. Animal Ppt. 


Anchovies. 


Lign. Ppt. 


Annatto Hyspan. i 


Carmine. 


Antim. Chlorid. ! 


Caryoph Arom. 


Crocus. 


Cassia Fistul. 


Oxysulph. 


Castoreum. 


Potas. Tart. 


Catechu. 


Sesquisnlph. 


Cera. Alb. 


Aqua Anethi. 


Flav. 


Cinnam. 


Sigill. 
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Cerat. Calam. Ppt. 
Cantharid. 
Cetacei. 
Plumbi. Acet 
Resinae. 
Sabinse. 
Saponis. 
Cetaceum Pur. 
Ciner Perlat. 
Coccus Cacti. 
Colocynth Tky. 
Conf. Amygd. 
Aromat, 
Aurant. 
Cassiae. 
Opii. 
Pip. Nig. 
Rosee. Can. 
Gall. 
Scammon. 
SennsB. 
Cornu Cerv. Ppt. 
Rass. 
Cort. Angustur. 
Aurant. * 
Canell. 
Cascarill. 
Cass. Cinnam. 
Cinnamom. 
Cinchon. Cord. 
Lane. 
Oblong. 
Granat. 
Limon. 
Mezerei. 
Sassafras. 
Simarub. 
Creta Gallic. 
Precip. 
Ppt. 
Crocus Sativus. 
Cupri Sulpb. 

Ammo. Sulpb. 
Dec. Aloes Co. Cone. 
SarssB Co. Cone. 
Dolicbos. 

£au de Arquebusade. 
Cologne. 
Luce. 
Elix. Vit. Arom. 
£mp. Adhesiv. Exten. 



£mp» Ammon. cu Hyd. 

Belladon. 

Cantbarid. 

Cymini. 

Galban. Comp. 

Hydrarg. 

Ladani Co. 

Opii. 

Pic. Burg. Co. 

Plumbi. 

Regali. 

Resin ae. 

Sapon. 

Thuris Co. 
Ess. Ambergris. 

Bergam. 

Limon. 

Mosch. 
Ext. Aconiti. 

Aloes Pur. 

Antbem. 

Belladon. 

Calumb. 
Ext. Cascarill. 
Cincbon. 
Colchic. Acet. 
Coloe. Comp. 

Pulv. 
Conii. 
Elaterii. 
Gentian. 
Glycyrrb. 
Hsematox. 
Hyoscyam. 
Jalapas. 
Lactucae. 
Lupuli. 
Opii Purif. 
Papav. Alb. 
Rhei. 
Sarzse. 

Comp. 
Stramon. 
Taraxac. 
Urvae Ursi. 
Ferri Ammon. Cblor. 
Cit. 
Tart. 

Citrat. et Quin. 

lodidum. 

Limat. 
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Ferri Potas. Tart, 
llubigo Ppt. 
Sesquioxyd. 
Sulph. Purif. 
Flor. An til em. 

Rosse Gall. 
Fol. Buchii. 

Sennse Alex. 
E. I. 
Uva) Ursi. 
Fruct. Caperis. 

Tamarind. 
Gran. Par ad. 
Gu. Acacise Tky. 
Ammoniac. 
Assafcetid. 
Benzoin. 
Cambogia. 
Camphors. 
Elemi. 
Euphorb. 
Galban. 
Guaiac. 
Juniper. 
Kino. 
Ladani. 
Mastic. \ 

Myrrh Tky. 
Oliban. 
Opii Tky. 
Opoponax. 
Sagapen. 
Sang. Dracon. 
Scainmon. 
Styrac. 
Tragacanth. 
Htrh pro Fotu. 
Hord. Perlat. 
Hydrargynun. 

ctt Creta. 
cu Sulph. 
Hyd. Amm. Chi or. 
Bichlor. 
Bicyanid. 
Biniodid. 
Binoxyd. 
Bisulph. 
Chloridum. 
lodid. 
Nit. Oxyd. 
Oxyd. Ciner. 



Hyd. Subsulph. 
Inf. Aurant. Cone. 
Calumb. ditto 
Cascarill. ditto 
Gent. Co. ditto 
Quassiae ditto 
Kosae Co. ditto 
Sennae ditto 
lodinium. 
Jalapine. , 

Kreasote. 
Lap. Calam. Ppt. 
Lichen. 
Lig. Brazill. 
Guaiac. 
HsBmatox. 
Quassia. 
Santal. 
Sassafras. 
Lin. Camph. Co. 

Sapon. Co. 
Linteum 1, 2, 3. 
Liq. Amnion. 

Acet. Cone. 
Cinchon£e. 
Papav. 

Plumb. Diacet. 
Potass. 

Arsen. 
Brandish. 
Sccal Comut. 
Taraxac. 
Macis. 

Magnes. Calc. 
Carb. 

Pond. 
Sulph. 

Exsic. 
Manna. 

pro Solut. 
Mellis. Ang. 

Rosse. 
Mistur. Camph. Cone. 
Senna Comp. 
Mor|)hiae Acet. 

Hydrochlor. 
Sulph. 
Mosch. Chin. 
Nux. GalljB. 
Voniic. 
Ol. Absinth. 
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01. jEtherial. 

Amygd. Dulc. 
Ess. 

Anethi. 

Aiiisi. 

Anthem. 

Cajeput. 

Cariii. 

Caryoph. 

Cass. Cinnam. 

Cetacei. 

Cinnaniom. 

Crotoii Tigl. 

Copaibae. 

Cubebae. 

Cymini. 

Foenicul. 

Geiioae. 

Jecor Aselli. 

Lavand. 

Lini. 

Macis. 

Mentli. Pip. 
Sativ. 

Pulegii. 

Myristic. 

Neroli. 

Olivae. 

Origani. 

Palmee. 

Piscis Liq. 

Piinent. 

Rapii Pal. 

Rhodii. 

Ricini 1, 2, 3. 

Rorismar. 

Sabins. 

Sambuc. 

Sassafras. 

Succin. 

Tereb. Rect. 
Oss. Sepise. 
Otto Rosae. 
Oxymel Scill. 
Simp. 
Petrol Barb. 
Phosphorus. 
Pil. Aloes Comp. 

cu Ferro. 
Myrrh. 

CambogisR Co. 



I Pil, Colocynth Co. 
Conii Co. 
Ferri Co. 
Galban Co. 
Hydrarg. 

Chalyb. 
Chlor. Co. 
lodid. 
Ipecac. Co. 
Rhei. Co. 
Sagapen Co. 
Sapon Co. 
Scillae Co. 
Styrac Co. 
Pip. Alb. 

Cayenne. 

Solub. 
Cubebae. 
Jamaica. 
Long. 
Nig. 
Pix. Pil. Chart. 
Lign. 
Plumb. Acetaa. 
Chlorid. 
lodid. 

Oxy. Hydrat. 
Potass. Acetas. 
Bicarl). 
Bisulph. 
Carbon. 
Citras. 
Hydras. 
Sulph. 
Tartras. 
Potassii Bromid. 
lodidum. 
Sulphiiret. 
Pulv. Aloes Comp. 

cu Canel. 
Antim. Co. 
Cinnam. Co. 
Contray Co. 
CretsD Co. 

cu Opio. 
Ipecac. Co. 
Kino Co. 
Lini. 

Scammon Co. 
Sagittse Ind. 
Tragac. Co. 
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Quinse Disulph. 
Rad. Anchusse. 

Angellic. 

Cal. Arom. 

Calumb. 

Colchic. 

Contray. 

Curcum. 

Gentian. 

Ginsang. 

Glycyrrh, 

HeUeb. Nig. 

Inulae. 

Ipecac. 

Iridis. Flor. 

Jalapse. 

Krameriae. 

Pyreth. 

Rhei. E. I. 
Turc. 

Rub. Tinct. 

Sarzae Inc. 

Scillae. 

Senekae. 

Serpent. Vir. 

Spigeliae. 

Valerian. 

Veratri. 

Zingib. 
Rcsina. 

Jalapae. 
Sago Periat. 
Sal. Acetosel. 
Cheltenbam. 
Prunell. 
Sapo. Castil. 

Odorif. 
Secal. Cornut. 
Sem. Anethi. 

Anisi. 

Cardam. 

Carui. 

Colcbic. 

Coriand. 

Cydoniae. 

Cymini. 

Foenicul. 

Fcenugrec. 

Lini. 

Santon. 

Sinapeos. 



Sem. Sinapeofl. Farinse. 
Sodae Carbon. 

Exsic. 
Potabb. Tart. 
Sesqui. Carb. 
Sulph. 

Exsic. 
Solut. Calc. Chlor. 
Copaiv. 
Opii Sed. 
Sodae Chlor. 
Spatulae Variae. 
Spongia. 

Calc. 
Spt. JEther Nit. 

Sulph. Co. 
Ammon. Arom. 
Foetid. 
Armoraciae Co. 
Campl^orae. 
! Cinnam.. 

I Com. Cer\*. Vol. 

Juniper Co. 
Lavand. 
! Menth. Pip. 

j Pulegii. 

Myristicae. 
Rorismar. 
I Stramonium. 
I Strychnine. 
I Stupa. 
; Subera. 
Succ. Liquor. Ital. 
Sulph. Praecip. 
Sublim. 
Viv. Ppt. 
Syringes. 
Syr. Althaeas. 
Aurant. 
Croci. 
Nig. 

Papav. Alb. 
Rhamni. 
Rhei. 
Rhoeados. 
Rosae. 
Sarzae. 
Sennae. 
Tolutan. 
Zingib. 
Testa Ppt. 
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Tinct. Aloes. 

Comp. 
s Amm. Co. 

Assafoetidae. 
Aurant. 
Bals. Tolu. 
Benzoin. 

Comp. 
Calumb. 
Camph. Co. 
Cantnarid. 
Capsic. 
Cardam. 

Comp. 
Cascarillae. 
Castorei. 
Catechu. 
Cinchon. 

Comp. 
Cinnam; 

Co. 
Colchici Amm. 
Conii. 
Cubebae. 
Digitalis. 
Gu. Ammon. 
Ferr. Amm. Chlor. 
Sesquichlor. 
Gentian Co. 
Guaiac. 

Vol. 
Helleb. Nig. 
Hyoscyam. 



Tinct. lodin. Co. 
Jalaps. 
Kino. 

Lavand. Co. 
Lupuli. 
Myrrh. Tky. 
Opii. 
Rnei Co. 
Scillse. 
Sennse Co. 
Serpent Verg. 
Valerian. 

Vol. 
Veratri. 
Zingib. 
Veratria. 
Vin. Aloes. 

Ant. Pot. Tart. 
Colchic. 
Ipecac. 
Opii. 
Ung. Althseoe. 
Cantharid. 
Elemi. 

Hydrarg. F. & M. 
Nit. 

Nit. Ox. 
Plumb. Co. 
Sambuc. 
Sulph. Co. 
Zinc. Acetas. 
Oxyd. 
Sulph. Purif. 



CONCENTRATED INFUSIONS, LIQUORS, ETC 



Dec. Aloes Co. Cone. 
Ess. Aurant. 

Cascar. 

Calumbae. 

Camphor. 

Cubebs. 

Gentian. 

Rhei. 

Rosar. 

Sarzse Co. 

Secale Comut. 

Sennas. 



Liq. Ammon. Acet. Cone. 
Cinchonas. 
Taraxaci. 
Mist. Sennae Co. 
Sol. Copaibae. 

Magnes. Bicarb. 
Apothecaries' Scales, Weights, Gra- 
duated Measures, Bottles, Phials, 
Corks, Filtering Paper, Leeches, 
Oiled Silk, Skins, Twine, Tow, 
Silverlock's Dispensing Labels, 
Enema Apparatus, &c., &c. 
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THE HOSIER, SHIRT-MAKER, AND OUTFITTER. 

The origin of the manufacture of hosiery may be held to date from the 
invention of the stocking-frame, the first machine successfully employed in 
England for doing away with hand-labour in the manufacture of clothing. 
It was invented by the Rev. William Lea, of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
so early as the year 1589; and though its value and importance were not at 
first understood, and a considerable time elapsed before its produce super- 
seded the trunk hose then worn, the impulse which it gave to trade was 
sensibly felt before the lapse of half a century. The counties of Leicester, 
Nottingham and Derby, are the principal seats of the manufacture in this 
country; the first producing woollen hosiery, the second cotton, and the 
third silk. 



Long Cloth Shirts, Linen Fronts, &c. 
Cambric ditto 
Plain ditto 

Full ditto 

Coloured Striped Shirts 

Town Printed ditto 
Shirt Collars 

Ditto, Dew and Weatherley's im- 
proved Three Fold 
Night Shirts 

Cotton or Silk Night Caps 
Templar ditto 
Elastic Cotton, White, Brown and 
Striped Under Waistcoats 

Flannel or Woollen ditto 
Dew and Weatherley's India 
Gauze ditto 
Striped Worsted Guernseys 
Elastic Cotton, White and Brown 

Drawers 
Calico ditto 

Flannel or Woollen ditto 
Dew and Weatherley's Itidia Gauze 

ditto 
Brown and White Cotton Half Hose 
Thread ditto, for India wear 
Silk ditto 

Worsted, Merino, or Lamb's 
Wool ditto 
Brown and White Cotton Hose 

Thread ditto, for India wear 
Silk ditto 

Worsted, Merino, or Lamb's 
Wool ditto 
Holland's Patent Fleecy Hosiery 
Cotton, Silk, Web, or India Rubber 
Braces 



Silk, Cambric, or Cotton Pocket 

Handkerchiefs 
Thread Gloves, for India wear 
Military Buckskin Gloves 
White and Coloured Cravats 
Black and Fancy Silk ditto 
Ditto ditto Demi Ties 

Ditto ditto Scarfs 

Military Stocks 
Stiffeners for Cravats 
Shawl Handkerchiefs 
Super Blue Cloth Jackets 

Waistcoats ^ 
Trowsers 
Fine Cloth Jackets 

Waistcoats 
Trowsers 
White Jean or Linen Jackets 

Waistcoats 
White Fancy Quilting ditto 

Jean or Cotton Drill Trowsers 
Russia ditto ditto 

Duck ditto ditto 

Dark Merino or Silk Jackets 
Ditto Trousers 

Monkey Jackets 
Reefing Jackets and Waistcoats 
Pilot Cloth Trousers 
Sea Coat of Pilot Cloth or Flushing 
Southwesters 
Glengarry Caps 
Sea Hats, Patent Felt or Covered 

Straw 
Blue Cloth Caps 
Gold Bands 
Oil Silk Cap Covers 
Pairs of Stout Shoes 
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Pairs Dr^ss Skoes, or Pumps 

Boots 

Slippers 
Boot Jack, and Hooks 
Couch 
Cot 

Hammock 
Clews and Screws 
Mattrass 

Hair Pillow or Bolster 
Feather ditto 
Blankets 
Counterpanes 
Sheets 
Pillow Cases 

Musquito Sleeping Drawers 
Cotton Dressing Gowns 
Printed Flannel ditto 
Huckahack Towels 
Baden Baden ditto 
Royal Turkish ditto 
Tahle Cloths 

Covers 
Foul Clothes Bag^ with Lock and Key 



Cabin Lamp 

Cabin Wash-hand Stand, with Pewter 

fittings to form a Table 
Chest of Drawers 
S\vinging Table 
Folding Chair 
Looking Glass with Slide 
Pound of Wax Candles 
Shoe Brushes and Blacking 
Clothes, Hat, Tooth and Nail Brushes 
Dressing Combs and Brushes 
Housewife, with Needles, Thread, 

Buttons, pair of Scissors, Shoe 

Ribbons, &c. 
Pounds of Yellow Soap 
Marine ditto 
Windsor ditto 
Sponge and Bag 
Writing Desk and Case 
Bullock Trunks 
Overland ditto 
Sea Chests (name cut on) 
Washing and Marking Linen extra 



THE GENERAL OUTFITTER. 



HANDKERCHIEF DEPARTMENT. ALL PRICES AND SIZES. 



Black Silk Handkerchiefs — 
Brussels 
Ducape 
Military TwiU 
Barathea 
Satin 

Antwerp Stripe 
Armazine 
Radzamire 
Ottoman 
Royal Rib 
Watered Ducape 
Glac6 

Corded ditto 
Mirabeau 
Grenadine Twilled 
Corded ditto 
Glac6, Lace Borders 
Glac^, Lace Corners 
Mirabeau, Lace Corners 
Satin Striped Mirabeau 



Coloured — 

Boys' Checked Romalls 
Youths' ditto 
Men's ditto Brussels 

Stripe 
Figured, Stripea, and Check 

Silk and Satin 
Mirabeau 
Wove and Printed MutUn Handker- 
chiefs'-^ 

Printed Jacconet Cravats 
Hair Cords 
French Muslins 
Wove Paris Batiste Cravats 
English 
Paris 
Real Madras Cravats 
Imitation do., in great variety 
Coloured and Figured Scarfs — 
Figured Silk Scarfs 
Spotted 
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Spotted Satin 

Figured 

Black Self-figured Scarfs 
Blach Scarfs — 

Antwerp 

Satin 

Barathea 

Figured 

Mayonette 

Armazine 

Satin 

Barathea 

Figured 

Watered Armazine 

Radzamire 

Ottoman 
French Cachtnere Scarfs — 

Plain Colours 

Black ditto Emhroidered Self 

White Embroidered Colours 



Rich Wove-figured Cachmere 

Colours 

White 
Spttn SiUc Scarf R — 
White 
Blue 
Myrtle 
Brown 
Suhdries-— 

Mufflers, Cachmere 
Four-fourths Indiana Ties 
Five-fourths ditto 
Mufflers, Silk and Wool, wove 

and plain 
Turkey Red Cotton Linings for 

Dressing Gowns 
Coloured ditto ditto 

Tartan Wool Scarfs 
French Coating 
Printed Cachmere, various 



BAIVDANNOB DEPARTMENT. 



Plain Goods — 
Corahs 
Grey Twills 
China 

Cords 
Four-fourths ditto 
Pongees 

Figured Pongees 
Hem-stitched Handkerchiefs 

Corahs 
. Surats, Embossed Borders 
Coloured 
28 inch 
Embossed China Handkerchiefs 
Ditto ditto Coloured Borders 
China Twills, Coloured Wove 
Coloured Surats, Bordered 
24 inch 
Embossed Surats 



I 



Cambric Handkerchiefs — 

Three-fourths Plain 

Ditto Printed Borders 

Seven-eighths ditto 

Ditto Plain 

Five-eighths Clear Lawn, fo» 
Ladies 
Printed Goods — 

Light Corahs 

Dark 

Light Twills 

Dark 

Fancy Coloured Twills 

Spot Twills 

Cnina Cords 

Corahs (Plain Colours) 

Boys' Printed Corahs 

Pongees (in Colours) 

Figured ditto ditto 



STOCK AND BRACE DEPARTMENT. 



Blacic Stocks — 

Armazine Military 
Spanish Cloth 

Bows 
Armazine 
Satin 
Figured Satin 



Plain Satin, full fronts 

Armazine 

Spanish Cloth 

Opera Ties 
Satin 

Fancy Satin 
Armazine 
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Annazine Scarf 
Satin 

Fancy Satin 

Boys' and Youths' Spanish 
Cloth 
Bows 

Armazine 
Satin 
Youths' Black Nauticals 
Fancy 
Summer Stock* — 

Registered Pluma Leviors 

Plain and Coloured 
Muslins 
Silks 
Satins 
Atrial Stock 
Opera 
Mbert Opereu — 
Black Satin 

Armazine 
Glac6 
Brussels 
Radzamire 
Watered 
Fancy Satin 

Silk 
Beaufwt Opera* — 

For once round. 
Black Satin 

Armazine 
Glac6 
Brussels 
Radzamire 
Watered 
Fancy Satin 
Silk 
Aerial Operas — ^ 

Black Satin 
Silk 
Fancy ditto 
Satin 
Royal Ties for Boys-^ 
Black Silk 

Satin 
Fancy Silk 
Satin 
White Stocks— 

Straight Moreen Stiffeners 

Shaped 

White Corded 



Muslin half squares 
White Jacconet ditto 
Braces — 

Cotton Net 

Stocking Net 

Cotton Web, plain ends, Drab 

and White 
Cotton, India Rubber Springs 
and Pulley fronts 
in Drab and White 
Twist India Rubber, double ends 
Braided 
Silk 
Web, India Rubber Spring, 

double ends 
Buckskin, Plain 

Metallic Springs 
India Rubber 
Boys' and Youths' Cotton Net 

India Rubber 
Brace Fronts — 
India Rubber 
Cat-gut 

covered with Wire 
Kid 
Military, five button fronts 
Stiffeners—: 

Wove Cotton 

Silk 
Satin Face 
Moreen 
Corazza 
Parisian Huir 
Hand-made Bristle 
JFatek Guards — 
Silk 
Mohair 
India Rubber 
Gentlemen's Riding Belts — 

Plain Web, in Drab and Wliite 
Web, India Rubber Springs 

Wire 
The Improved Drill French 
Spring 
Children's Belts— 
. Silk, Worsted, Japanned, Mo- 
rocco, &c. 
Elastic Garters — 
Kid, Round 
Clasped 
Buckled 
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India Rubber, Cotton 

Silk 
Silk Web 

Wire Spring 
Plush 
Velvet 
Satin 
Ribbon 

The Registered Clasp Garter 
The Registered Imperial Clasp 
Purses — 

Doe Leather 

Kid 

Cotton 

Wove Silk 

Plaited 

Knitted 

Beaded 



Porte-Monnaie 
Morocco Leather 
Russia 

Steel and Gilt Frames 
Single, Double, and Triple Clasp 
Sundries — 

Fancy Smoking Caps 

Patent Perfumes 

India Rubber Straps interlined 

with Cloth 
Elastic Mourning Hat Bands 
The New Pedestrian Gaiter 
The Improved Bathing Cap 
Sponge Bags 
Hair Nets 
Ladies' Pages 

Elastic Rowing and Cricketing 
Belts 



aniaT department. 



Regattas, all kinds 
Stockport Stripes 
Night Shirts 

Boys' and Youths' Long Cloth, with 
Linen Fronts, Bands, Lay-over 
or Stand-up Collars 
Plain Calico, or Outfit 
Long Cloth, with Linen Fronts, Col- 
lars. All kinds. 
Linen, with Collars. All kinds. 
Ladies' Under Clothing and ready- 
made Linen 
Shirt Fronts — 

Cambric, without Collars 
Cambric, with Collars 
Linen, without Collars 
Linen, with Collars 
Jidlien, or O.S, Fronts — 

37 Bands 

38 Ditto 

39 Ditto 
Gentlemen's Wrist Bands — 

Round 
Square 

Parisian, to turn over 
Printed Shirtings — 
Stripes 

Fancy Patterns 
Coloured Grounds 
French 



Dress Fronts — 

Fancy Plaited Cambric Bands 
Fancy Plaited Linen 

And Veined 
LinenFronts, BandsyFancy Studs 
Insertion Fronts, Bands 
Linen Fronts, Bands, Frills 
Shirt Frills 

Boys* and Youths* Byron Fronts — 
Plain Cambric 

Linen 
Frilled 

Fancy Plaited Linen 
Shirt Fronts, for letting in Shirts 
Dressing Robes 
Gentlemen^s Flannel Vests — 

Pink, Blue, Scarlet, Cerise, 

White, and Buff 
S. Men's, Men's, and Large 

Men's, Half Sleeves 
Ditto, ditto. Long Sleeves 
Ditto, ditto, Double Breasted, 

6s. per dozen extra 
Flannel Shirts in the above 
Colours, for Cricketing, &c. 
Byron Collars — 

Boys' and Youths' Round and 

'Square Navals 
Boys and Youths' Prince of 
Wales' Round and Square 
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Byron CoUars-^ 

Frilled Byvons 
Shirt CoIlaFS, Universal Shape 
Registered Shape Collars 
Albert Shape 
Premier Ditto 
French Ditto 
Parisian Shape — 

S.S.M., S.M., Men's, and Large 
Men's ^ound end Square 

Ditto, ditto 



Parisian Turnover — 

S.S.M., S.M., and Men's Round 
and Square 

Ditto, ditto 
Universal, Sloped Bands 
Registered Beaufort's 
Aerial Collars, to buckle behind 
Threefold Linen 
London Patents 
Ditto, Sloped Bands, or JuUien 
Royal Ties 



TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 



Waistcoat Satins — 

Dressed for Vests 

Undressed 

Dressed 
SUk Serges — 

Black 

Diagonal 

Fancy 

Coloured 

Plain 

White 
Alpacas — 

Black 

Coloured 

Corded 

Black Verona Worsted Serges 

Coloured ditto 
Velvets — 

Black Inkle Backs 

Coloured ditto 

All Silk Coloured Genoa 
Black ditto 
Emhroidered Vests — 

Velvet 

Satin 

Silk 

Kerseymere 

Cachmere 

White Quilting 

Rich French Embroidered 
Twist-- 

Best Black Legree 

Coloured 

Ingrain Military Legree 

White 
Sewings — 

Best Ravens 



Cloth or Coloured 
Ingrain Military 
White 
Galloons — 

Black 

Coloured 

Ingrain 

White 
Braids — 

Black Silk Military 
Fancy 

Coloured Silk ditto 
Plain 

Mixed Silk, Fancy 

Black Mohair 

Coloured ditto 

Neapolitan Fancy 
Silk Ferrets — 

Black 

Coloured 

Ingrain 

White 
Prussian Binding 

Black, New Patterns 
' Coloured ditto 

Ingrain ditto 

White ditto 

Hand Facings 

Plain Silk 

Twilled Silk 
Coat Edgings 

Black Silk 

Mohair 

Fancy Silk Vest 

Plain ditto 

Silk Pilot 

Mohair ditto 
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Waistcoat Back Straps — 
Black, White and Coloured, with 

1, 2, or 3 Oilets 
Ditto ditto ditto with 

Patent Buckle 
Ditto ditto ditto with 

New Parisian Slide 
Plain and TwiU Silesias — 

Furgu8on*8 Casbans, Black and 

Coloured 
Ferguson's Twill, K quality 
Ditto ditto X ditto 

Ditto ditto T or finest 

Manchester Twills, in Black 

Ditto Coloured 

Ditto White 

Black Plain Silesias 
White ditto 

Coloured ditto 
Cottons — 
Wheeler's Double Warp 



Wheeler's Extra Stout Warp 

Stout dyed Pocketing 
Super Cotton, for Vests 
Coat Canvases 
French Hair Padding 
Hollands — 
Black, Brown, Slate and Drab, soft 
finish 
Sundries — 

Marshall's and other Threads 

Stay Tapes 

Agate Coat Links 

Horn and Florentine 

Scotch Plaid, in all Clans 

Orleans Cloth 

Buttons in every description used 

by the Trade 
Belgian Lambs' Wool, for Row- 
ing vests, Hunting, Crickets 
ing, &c. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Carpet Bags — All sizes and prices— 
Venetian Plain 

Best 
Damask, Plain 
Venetian, Leather Bottom 

Best 
and Gussets 
Best 
Damask and Gussets 
Self-coloured Venetian Best 
Brussels, Squat, Best 
Leather Bags — All sizes, in — 
Roan 
Hide 
Umbrellas — 

Gingham 
Silk 
Hat Cases and Portmanteaus — 
Brazil Leather 
Calf 
Solid 
Patent 
Improved Railway Portmanteaus 
The Registered Poncho-^ 
Saxony, Black 
Brown 
Blue 



Alpaca, Black 
Brown 
Blue 
Youth's— 
Black, Brown or Blue Saxony 
The Registered Driving Poncho — 
In Saxony, Alpaca, and Tussore 
Silk 
Beaufort Jackets and Dressing Gowns 
Single Flannel Jacket 

Gotha Tweed ditto 
Jacket, Quilted Silk Lining 
Double ditto, two plain Colours 

Two fancy ditto 
Shawl Dressing-Gowns in the Piece 
Ditto ditto made up 

Fancy ditto ditto 

Double ditto in plain Colours 
Ditto ditto in fancy patterns 

Scotch Maudes — 

Shepherd Plaid 
42nd 

Various Fancy Patterns 
Boy's Maudes 
Railway Wrappers — 

In Great Variety 
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THE PERFUMEE AND FANCY SOAP MAKER. 



English Pomatum^ of various Per^ 
fumes — 

Otto of Rose ♦ 

Jessamine 

Orange 

Millefluer 

Violet 

Bergamot 

Lemon 

Marrow 

Rose 

Jamaica, &c. 

Castor Oil Pomatum 
Hair Oils of every Odour-"* 

Rose (Red) 

Rose (Pale) 

Jasmine 

Millefleurs 

Violette 

Bouquet 

Citron 

Bergamot, &c. 
Preparations for the Hair-^ 

Macassar Oil 

Ditto, smaller sizes 

Pomade de Macassar 

Curling Fluid 

Russia 0|1 

Prince's ditto 

Curling Cream 

Marrow Oil 

Circassian Cream (best) 

Ditto (common) 

Devereaux's Curling Fluid 

Devereaux's Oil of Columbia 

Dr. Verdigon's Oil of Persia 

Stiracias, or Italian Oil 

Bandoline for fixing the Hair 

Noisettine 
Dear's Grease — 

Bear's Grease, in Fancy Pots 

Ditto, Otto of Rose scented 

Bear's Grease (in Bottles) 

Bear's Marrow (ditto) 
Soaps in Packets — 

Real Old Brown Windsor 

Second Quality, ditto 

Third quality, for Family use 
Johnstone's Patent White Windsor 



White Windsor 
Montpellier 
Marine 
Floating 

Silica 

Lavender 

Rose 

Vegetable 

Camphor 

Almond 

Verbena 

Sandal Wood 

Palm Oil 

Anti-Cholera 

Rondeletia 
Shaving Cakes, Best Quality, (in 
Wrappers) — 

Transparent 

Almond 

Military and Naval 

Camphor 

Amber, &c. 

Cocoa Nut Oil 

Common Shaving Cakes, various 
Colours 

Medallion Shaving Cakes 
Fancff Soaps, squares, extra Scented-^ 

Vegetable 

Cocoa Nut 

Almond (brown) 

Ditto (white) 

Camphor 

Sultana 

Violet 

Lavender 

Otto of Rose 

Jessamine 

Coronation 

Palmyrene 

Abyssinian 

Bandana 

Naples 

Musk 

Rondeletia 

Transparent, &c. 
Oriental Soap Tablets, without anglts, 
Scented with 

Verbena 

Sandal Wood 
« H 



« 
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Almond 

Honey 

Lavender 

Otto of Rose 

Orange 

Milleleur 

Vegetable, &c. 
Shaving Soaptf in Pots 

Ambrosial Shaving Cream 

Ditto, in Marbled Pots 

Genuine Naples Soap 

Pasta del Castagna, &e. 
Soaps, Windsor, ^c, — 
White Windsor 
Patent Windsor 
Brown Windsor 
Old Brown, Superior 
Pink Windsor 
Palm Soap 
Marine Soap 
Almond 
Vegetable, &c. 
Castile Soap, French 

English 
Honey Soap, in Squares 
Honey Soap, in Tablets 
Isle of Wight Sand Ball Soap 
Hair Powders 

Perfumes for the Hwtdkerchief — 
Espirits, Essences, Extracts, 
Eaux, of every Perfiune 
Mouseline 
Jasmine 
Ambergris 
Violette « 
Fleur d' Orange 
Tubereuse 
Muguet 
Amaranthe 
Marechalle 
Rose 

Millefleurs 
Bergamot, &c. 
Citronella Rosae 
Ambrosial Essence 
Bouquet d'Amour 
Spring Flowers 
Extract of Wild Flowers 
Lily of the Valley 
Sweet Pea 
Extract of Moss Rose 



and 



and 



Extract of Roses 
Essence of Roses 

Magnolia 
Ve»ena 
^ Roudoletia 
Hovenia 
Geranium 
Mignonette 
Sweetbriar 
Eglantine 
Bouquet des Dames 
duRoi 
de Florence 
Militaire 
Eau Aromatique de Montpellier 
Court Perfumes-^ 
Victoria Bouquet 
Prince Albert's ditto 
Prince of Wales's ditto 
Princess's ditto 
Princess Alice's ditto 
Princess Helena's ditto 
Prince Alfred's Perfume 
Adelaide ditto 
Royal Sovereign ditto 
Duke of York's 
Duke of Wellington's 
Duke of Bucdieugh'a 
Coronation Bouquet 
Court Bouquet^ 
Bouquet d'Orsay 
Vegetable Essence 
Extract of Flowers 
New Paiume 
Fragrant Perfume 
Carnation Bouquet 
Eau de Portugal 
Military Bouquet 
Bouqu£t de la Republique 
de 1848 
Lavender Water — 
Lavender Water 
Treble Distilled 

Concentrated Essence Lavender 
Musk Lavender 
Sweet Scented ditto 
Perfumed ditto 
Hair Washes, for Cleansing and 
Beautifying the Hatr^^ 
Vegetable Extract 
Extract of Rosei 
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Botanic Extrtot 

Honey Water 

Smyrna Extract of Rose 

Marlborough Water 
Distilled Waters — 

Orange Flower Water 

Ro^ water 

Elder Flower Water 
Ea« de Col(»gite 
Hungary Water 
Sm^inff' Salts f fjfc, — 

Pungent Salts 

Preston Salts, in Stoppered 
Bottles 

InexfaauBfible Salts 

Oodfrenr's Saks 

Aromatic Salts of Vinegar 

Sel Aromatique de Vmaigre k la 
Rose 

£au de Luoe 

Aromatic Vinegar 
Tooth Powdersc, 8fc. — 

Charcoal 

Camphor Chalk 

Prepared Chalk 

Camphor Tooth Powder 

Imperial 

Rose 

Pearl 

White Rock 

Duchess of York's Tooth Powder 

Prince of Wales's ditto 

Persian Dentifrice 

Coral ditto 

Thompson's Myrrh ditto 

Athenian ditto 

Circassian ditto 

Ceylon Tooth Powder 

Malabar ditto 

Botanic Dentifrice 

Dr. Verdigon's Vegetable Tooth 
Powder 

Vegetable Tooth 
Paste 

Devereaux's Odonto 

Antiseptic Charcoal 

Circassian Opiate 

Butler's Tooth Powder 

Trotter'fi ditto 

Ruspini's Dentifrice and Tinc- 
ture 



Dr. Verdigon's Alsana Extract, 

a cure for the Tooth Ache 
Cosmetics — 

Patent Naples^ Cream 

Bloom of Roses 

Bloom of Ninon de I'Endos 

Carmine, in Packets 

Face Powder 

Pearl Powder 

Rouge 

In Pots 
Blanc de Perle, in Pots 
Milk of Roses 
Lip Salve 

Otto of Rose, Lip Salve 
Cold Cream • 
Rose Cream 
Almond Cream 
Almond Paste 
Honey Paste 

Devereaux's Kalydor Lotion 
Devereaui's Pate au Miel 
Crtoe de Sultane 
Mother o' Pearl White 
Pommade pour ks Moustaches , 

Noir et Brune 
Pommade Divine 
Genuine Essential OHs — 

Otto of Roses 

Neroli 

Sandal Wood 

Cedrat 

Citron 

Cinnamon 

Nutmeg 

Mace 

Citronella 

Clove 

Cassia 

Lemon 

Bergamot 

Thyme 

Rosemary 

English Lavender 

French Lavender 

Verbena, &c. 
Hair Dyes — 

Devereaux's Poudre Unique 
Devereaux's Essence of Tvre 
Devereaux's Vegetable Dye 
Devereaux's Eau Vegetal 
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I>evereaux'8 Turkish Dye 
Sicilian Water 



Verdigon's Persian Water 



Fashionable Perfumers generally keep the following kinds of 



FANCY BRUSHES 

In Wood, — At per dozen. 
Hair Brushes of every variety of 

pattern and quality, from 6«. to 

120«. 
Clothes Brushes of all sizes and pat- 
terns, with or without handles, 

from Gs. to GQs, 
Hat Brushes of all descriptions, As. 

to 12«. 
Flesh Brushes, with or without 

handles, 14« to 36«. 
Curl Brushes, 8«. to 16s. 
Bandoline Brushes, 8s. to I8«. 
Whisker Brushes 

Brvshes in Bone and Ivory, 
Hair Brushes, Ivory, from 10«. to 

20*. each 
Tooth Brushes, in Bone, Second 

quality, 2I«., 36f. 42s., 48«. per 

gross 
Tooth Brushes, in Bpne, first quality, 

60«., GQs.y 72«., 84». per gross 
Tooth Brushes, in Ivory, 14«., 16«., 

i8«. per dozen 
Tooth Brushes, in sets, Bone, 24«. 

per dozen sets 
Comb Brushes, 3«., 4s., 6«., 88., 12«., 

per dozen 
Nail Brushes, 3«., 4«., 6j., 8«., to 60s. 

per dozen. 

Shaving Brushes. 
Second Quality, 2s,, 28. 6d., 3s. 6d,, 

6s, per dozen 
First Quality, ground hair, 4«., 6s., 

8s., 12s. f 18s. per dozen 
Badger Hair, 16*., 21s., 24s., 36»., 

42s. per dozen 

Sadler's Brushes, ^c. 
Horse Brushes, from I5s. to 70s. 
Spoke ditto . . 24s. to 42s. 
Water ditto . .18s. to 60s, 
Bitt ditto . . IQs. to 14s. 

Boot-top ditto . . 14s. to 16s. 
Dish ditto . .18s. to 24s. 
Plate ditto . , 4s. to 20s. 



AND COMBS. 

Shoe Brushes 32s. to 84s. perdoz. 
sets 

Shaving Boxes. — ^At per doeen. 
In Wood . . 2s. 6d. to 18s. 

Metal ... 4s. to 12s. 

Glass with Plated Covers 16s. to 36s. 
Ctnubs — 

Dressing Combs of every quality 
and description, in Tortoise- 
shell, Ivory, Horn, Boxwood, 
and German Silver, at all 

prices. 
Horn — At per dozen. 

Ornamental Braid Combs, 12s. to 
24s. 

Braid ditto 2s. 6d, to 12s. 

Tail ditto 4«. to 12s. 

Side ditto %d. to 4s. 

Band ditto 2s. 6d. to 6s» 

Pocket ditto Is. 6d. to 12s. 

Ditto (in Metal) 6s. to 12s. 

Shell— 

Ornamental Braid Combs 42s. to 
160s. 

Braid ditto 18s. to 96s. 

Tail ditto 18*. to 42s. 

Side ditto 3«. to 21s. 

Band ditto Ss. to 12s, 

Pocket ditto 18s. to 48s. 

Ivory Small Tooth Combs — 
At per dozen. 

Bastards from Is. 6d. to 8s. 

Dandrif 2s. to 12s; 

Superfine 3s. to 18*. 

Extra Superfine 4s. to 36*. 

Imperials 6s. to 18s. 

Ila^r, Sfc. — 

Hair — ^Crop, Ladies* Ringlet and 
Band, from 18*. to 48s. per lb. 

Partings (Silk), at perlnch 6d.io Sd. 

Partings (Skin), from Is. to Is. Sd. 

Crowns (Silk), each Is. 6d. to 2«. 

Crowns (Skin), each 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Galloons per piece from 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. 
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Wig Ribbon Ss, 6d. to 8«. 

Net (Cotton), per yard, from 2s. 6d, 
Net (SUk), from 6s. to Ts. 

Weaving and Sewing Silk, per oz., 

28. 3d. and 2s. Sd. 
Scalp Snaps, per dozen Ss. 6d. 
Metallic Springs „ ISs. 2ls. 

Elastics „ 2s. 6d. 

MisceUaneons — 

Bleaching Liquid 

Bleaching Liquid (Hudson's) 

Court Plaister 

Court Plaister in Books Trico- 
lou'ed 

Court Plaister, India Rubber, &c. 

Curling Irons 

Dragon's Root for the Teeth 

Dressing Cases, Japanned 

Dressing Cases, Mahogany 

Essence of Jamaica Ginger 

Essence of Peppermint 

Gold Beater's Skin 

Hair Rollers 

Hair Pins,- per lb. 

Hair Pins, per doz. Boxes and 
Papers 

Horse Hair Gloves, &c. for 
Rheumatism 

Ivory and Metal Comb Cleaners 

Oil Silk Bags, for Sponges 

Oil Silk BaUiing Caps 



Pastils, per dozen 

Pastile Burners 

Plate Powder 

Pot Pourri 

Powder Boxes, Tin Japanned 

Powder Boxes, Wood 

Powder Bags 

Razors, Black 

Razors, Ivory 

Razors, Shell 

Salt of Lemons 

Saucers, Pink, Blue, Crimson, 

• Green, &c. 
Scent Bags 
Scented Fruit for Scenting 

Drawers 
Scented Powders all sorts for 

drawers 
Scouring Drops 
Swan Puffs 

Toothpicks (French), in Boxes 
Tongue Scrapers-^Shell, Ivory, 

and Silver 
Tonquin Beans, per oz. 
Tonquin Musk in Packets 
Turkey Sponge, per lb. 
Vanilla, per oz. 
Walking and Riding Sticks 
Permanent Ink for writing on 

Linen with preparation 
Ditto without preparation 



THE CONFECTIONER. 



Peels^ 



Candied Citron 
Lemon 
Orange 

Drained Citron 
Lemon 
Orange 

Candied Lemon Chips 
Orange ditto 
Citron Rings 
Lemon ditto 
Orange ditto 

Crystallized Citron ditto 
Lemon ditto 
Orange ditto 

Candied Eringo Root 



Candies — 

Brown Candy 

Pink ditto 

White ditto 

Horehound 

Ditto Hearts 

Rose ditto 

Lemon ditto 
Barley Sugar — 

Lemon Barley Sugar 

Ditto in ^ lb. tins, per doz, 
^Ib. ditto 

Ginger Barley Sugar 

Ditto in I lb. tins, per doz. 
Jib. ditto 

Barley Sugar Drops 
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Barley Sugar Drops in mottoed 
papers 
Drops — 

Acidulated Lemon Drops 
Rose ditto 
Raspberry ditto 
Orange ditto 

Jargonelle Pear ditto 

Boiled goods generally 

Ditto by the cwt. 

Ditto in 1 lb. bottles, per dos. 

Ditto in 1 lb. bottles, per gEMs 

Ditto in 2 oz. tins, per do2. 

t)itto in 4 oz. ditto 

Superior double strength Pepper- 
mint, large 

SoiaU fine ditto 

Barberry 

Chocolate 

Cayenne 

Ginger 

Horehound 

Lavender 

Lemon 

Rose 
Comfits — 

Super Scotch Mixture 
2nd ditto 

Ditto by the ctsk 

Finest Scotch Caraway 

Peaded ditto 

Coloured ditto 
2nd col. ditto 

Common ditto 

Gingerbread ditto 

Aniseed 

Bath 

Barberry 

Cinnamon 
2nd ditto 

Cardamom 

Clove 

Corianders, super 

Ditto 2nd 

Nonpareiis 

Finest Sugared Jordan Almonds 

Genuine Barbary Almonds 
2nd ditto 

Burnt Almonds Pink 

Ditto Brown 

Shells and Scrolls 



SheUs--large and tmill 
Fruit Drag^es 
Shell ditto 
Ginger Seeds 

Mixed Comfits in ikacy boxes, 
per doaen 



Double thick Peppermist 
Double strength Pepfieraint 
Superfine dittd 

B ditto 

C ditto 

D ditto 

£ ditto 

F ditto 

G ditto — large & small 

G ditto-^by the cask 

H ditto — -large & amall 

H diito--4>y (he cask 

Coloured Penpertnint 
Transparent ditto 
Fluted ditto 

Round-edged ditto 
Peppermint Rings 
Medals 
Lovers* Vows 
WhisUes 
Aniseed 
Apricot 
BriUiaots ' 
2nd ditto 
Calomel 
Camomile 
Camphor 

Camphorated Ipecacuanha 
Cayenne 
Chalk 
Cherry 

Cinnamon, White 
Ditto Pink 

Clove 
Coltsfoot 

Fruity or Black Currant 
2nd ditto 

Gelatine 

Ditto, by the cwt. 
Gum Arabic 
Ginger 

B ditto 

C ditto 
Heartburn 
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Horehtfimd 
Ipecacuanba 
Lavender 
Lemon 
Lettuce 
Magnesia 
Morphia 

Orange Marmalade 
Musk 
Nitre 
Nutmeg 
Opium 
Paregoric 
Pine Apple 
Poppy 
Qmnine 
Raspberry 
Rhubarb 
Rose, White 
Ditto, Otto 
Patirosa, or Red Rose 
Soda 
Sponge 
Sqmll 
Steel 
Sulphur 
Tolu 
B ditto 

Superfine Peppermint 

C oitto 

F ditto 

Aniseed 
Bath 

Coltsfoot Rock 
Ditto 2nd 
Ginger 
Lavender 
Lemon 
Regent 
Farthing and Halfpenny Sticks 

Jtijuhes — 

Pink 

Pine 

Liquorice 

Crystallized Black Currant 

Ditto, Mixed 
Liquorice — • 

Refined (best) 

Solazzi 

Boracco 



Spaaadla 

Cordova, Farthing and Half- 
penny Stieks 
Pontefiact CaJtes 
Crystallized Fruits^ ^c. — 
Pine Apple Slieea 
Apricots 
Greengages 
Gooseberry Hops 
Pears 

Gooseberries 
Angelica 

Knots and Brochetts 
Ginger 

Glazed Pine Apple Slices 
Apricots 
Green Gages 
Preserved Dried Fruits — 
, Pine Apple Slices 

Apricots 

Gages 

Siberian Crabs 

Cherries, Preserved 

Ditto, Dried 

BaiWrries 

Gooseberries 

Gooseberry Hops 

Strawberries 

Pears 

Carved Oranges jpes dozen 

Ditto Lemons, ditto 

Finest West lAdia Ginger 

Ditto But India 

Tamarinds 
Jams, ^c. — 

Black Cnrcant 

Raspberry * 

Strawberry 

Red Ciinsiit 

Gooseberry 

Green Gage 

Jams, assorted, per dozen, in 
lib. pots 

Fine Apple 

Apricot 

Blackberry 

BuUace 

Ra^berry Oakes 

Crab 

Orange Marmalade, at per 
dozen 
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Jathg, 8fc. — Quince Marmalade 

Lemon ditto 

Damson Cheese 

Black Currant Paste 

Pippin ditto 

Paste Knots 
Jellies — 

Black and Red Currant 
Ditto in lib. pots 
Ditto ^Ib. pots 
Ditto ^Ib. poU 
Apple Jelly 
Fruit in Jelly 
Large Conipots 
Small ditto 
Bottled Fruits— 
Apricots 
Pine Apple 
Cherries 
Damsons 
Currants (red) 
Ditto (black) 
Gooseberries 
Raspberries 

](as]>berries and Currants 
Rhubarb 
CakeSj 8fc. — 

Rich Bride 

Twelfth 

Italian 

Rataiias 

English Macaroons 

French ditto 

Routs 

Savoy Shapes 

Almond Shapes 

Tea Cakes 

Pound ditto 

Presburg Biscuits 

Raspberry ditto 

Spice Nuts 



Victoria Sandwichat 

Lemon ditto 

Lemon Cakes 

Heart ditto 

Queen's Drops 

French ditto 

Sponge Cakes 

Savoy Biscuits 
Spices — 

Fine Jamaica Gin&;er 

Superior Ground ditto 

Cassia 

Ditto, ground 

Cloves 

Nutmegs 

Corianaer Seeds 

Mace 

Caraway Seeds 

Cinnamon 

Pimento 
Foreign Fruits — 
Patras Currants 
Muscatels 
Sultanas 
Valencias 
Prunes 
Jordan, Valencia, and Barbary 

Almonds 
Imperials 
Tafilat Dates 
Grapes 
Nuts 
&c., &c. 

Capillaire 

Lemonade 

Raspberry Vinegar 

Orgeat 

Citron 

Cherry 

Ginger 



FRENCH CONFECTIONERY IMPORTED FROM PARIS. 



Crystallized Liqueur Bons Bons in 

great variety 
Ditto Glacis 
Crystallized Rings ' 
Ditto Orange and Lemon Quarters 
Macedonians 

Crystallized Fruits and Flowers 
Liqueur Almonds 



Amandes Pralines 

Comfits 

Chocolate 

Ditto Pralines 

Bons Bons en Papillottes at T-arioua 

prices 
Ditto k la Corne 
Apricot Knots 
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P&te de Jujubes 

Tkte de Guimauve 

Pastilles de Gemme 

Table Ornaments 

Wedding Cake ditto in great variety 

Twelfth Cake ditto 

Bonbonnieres 

Fancy Box^s 

Metz Fruits of every kind, egoutes 

Ditto crystallized 

Ditto glacis 

Sundries — 

Coloured Sugar * 

Essence of Lemon 
Icing Sugar 
Fine Powdered ditto 
Mottoed Nuts 



Mottoed Walnuts 

French Mottoes 

English ditto 

Gelatine 

IfllinglaM 

Mixed Pickles 

Volatile Salts 

Coloured Paper 

Mottoed Papers 

Wafer Paper 

Tea Papers 

Ground Sweet Almonds 

Ditto bitter ditto 

Crystallized Gelatine Ijosenges 

Ditto imitation Ginger 

Ditto Fcench Mixtures 



Besides the above there are numerous Shopkeepers who have only one or 
two articles to sell, but these consist of a number of different qualities, and 
are made up in different ways. With a specification of the most of these, 
we will close this emuneration. 

The Account'Book Maker i& allied to both ihe Stationer, the Bookbinder, 
and the Vellum-Binder, and is supplied with every kind of book for com- 
mercial purposes. He ako usually keeps a stock of ink, ink-bottles, pens, 
rulers, &c. 

The Agricultural Implement Maker only deals in the tools and machines ^ 
which his trade implies. 

The Antique JFumiture Dealer also speculates in curiosities, such as shells 
and other kinds of domestic ornaments. 

The Arc/iery Shopkeeper usually deals in Fishing Tackle, and sometimes in 

The Armour Aoceutremeni Maker is, in many instances, an army clbtfaier, 
and also a gold and silver laceman. 

The Artificial Florist is frequently a piumasier, and an ostridi feather 
manufacturer. 

27ie Artists' Colourman is also^ sometimes, a black-lead pencil manufac- 
turer. 

The Baker is also, frequetntly, a pastry maker. 

The Basket Maker is, in many instances, a tiuner, a toy dealer, a rod 
merchant, a rush dealer, and sometimes a brushmaker. 

The Bed and Mattress Dealer is often a feather dealer, a bedstead 
maker, and an upholsterer. 

The Bookseller is, in many instances, a printer and publisher, a librarnEQ, a 
general stationer, and a printseller. 

The Boot and Shoemaker has a shop of variety but not diversity, whic^ is 
sufficiently indicated in the title. 

jHie Bottle Dealer is often a wine cooper and a glass manufacturer. 

The Butcher is well known. 

The Cabinet Maker is also frequently a toymaker, a cari>enter, a furniture 
printer, and upholsterer. 
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The Carpenter is sometimes a packing-case maker, trunk maker, and 
window-blind maker. « 

The Cheesemonger is frequently a grocer, but usually only deals in cheese, 
hams, butter, and eggs. 

China, GlasSf and Eartfienware Dealers are a numerous class, but deal in 
such a variety of articles as will not admit of specification. Pattern is one of 
the chief considerations in their kind of goods. 

Desk and Dressing-Case Makers are frequently pocket-book makers, 
cutlers, work-box makers, needle makers, and writing-case makers. 

The Fishmonger is often a poulterer besides. 

The Furrier is explained in the title. 

The Glover sells also braces, stocks, ^cd sometimes hosier}\ 

Goldsmiths and Jewellers keep all kinds of watches, chains, and jewellery, 
and, occasionally, cutlery. 

The Gun and Pistol Maker occasionally keeps archery. 

The Haberdasher has such a variety, as well as diversity of wares, that it 
would require a volume in itself to enumerate them. His stock may be 
summed up in a word, by saying that it contains every article of female 
apparel necessary for use or ornament. 

The Harness Maker is besides a collar maker, and sometimes a saddler. 

The Hatter is also a dealer in caps. 

The Looking- Glass Maker is usually a carver and gilder.. 

Milliners are an extensive class, and, where shopkeepers, frequently deal in 
lace and straw bonnets. 

Musical-Instrument Makers are sufficiently indicated in the name. Where 
they have shops, music is usually sold. 

Newsvenders are sometimes, both stationers and booksellers. 

Pawnbrokers are often silversmiths. 

Plumbers usually combine painting and glazing, and also paper hanging 
with their trade. 

Tailors are sometimes outfitters and robe makers. 

The Tobacconist's goods are sufficiently indicated in the name of his trade. 

The Upholsterer is, besides, often an estate and house agent, an appraiser, 
keeps carpets, and is a furniture printer. 

The Watchmaker is in some instances a silversmith, a goldsmith, a clock 
maker and a jeweller. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Such may be regarded as a list of many of the leading trades pursued by 
the shopkeepers of England^ who, for applicative industry, are unrivalled on 
the face of the globe. In London alone there are upwards of forty thousand 
shops of one kind and another, every one of them necessarily doing a business of 
some kind, and masses of them accumulating wealth to their proprietors, by 
the steadineaft, perseverance, and intelligence, with which they are conducted. 
Whenever there appear glaring instances of bad success, they will mostly be 
found traceable to mismanagement, or to that line of conduct which 
all business men reprobate, ana all good men deplore. In some instances 
failures may be traced to an overweening pursuit in the dubious paths 
of speculation, in the hope of accumulating money too fast, by putting 
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too many irons in the fire^ and the rage for what the song calls, ^* astonishing 
the Browns.*' In this last particular most of those, whose evil genius has 
led them into such a line, generally succeed. They do " astonish the 
Browns," hut in the opposite way from what they intended. It is to he 
hoped that those who desire to carry out the principles of this book will at 
once throw aside any feelings which they may have of exciting the " astonish- 
ment " of their less ambitious neighbours. Let them pursue with steadiness 
and constancy the businesses in which they are engaged ; let them be satis- 
fied with moderate gains, and the temperate pleasures which the immoderate 
exercise of every passion denies ; so snail they find their happiness extended 
in place of being retrenched, their position consolidated by their neighbours* 
esteem and the world's respect, which they will find to be infinitely superior 
to all the astonishment which it may hitherto have been their vulgar ambition 
to insnire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMMERCE MONEY BTLLS OP EXCHANGE LEGAL ADVICE. AND USEFUL- 

SUGGESTIONS REGABDING BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PftOMISSORT NOTES 

GUARANTEE AND SURETTSHIP LETTERS OP CREDIT STAMPS INTEREST- 
TABLES OF INTEREST, AT FIVE PER CENT. — LICENSES -^ THE LAW OF 

LANDLORD AND TENANT ^LEASES REMEDIES TO RECOTER BENT — HOW TO 

BECOME MILLIONAIRES OPINIONS OF MILLIONAIRES REFLECTIONS OX 

THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 

In a commercial community, the object of all stock is, to be turned into 
money ; and the legitimate object of all money is to increase our enjoyments,, 
and extend our happiness. Here then we will consider Commerce, — to the 
successful pursuit of which the wealth of Great Britain is chiefly to be attri> 
buted. 

COMMERCE. 

Commerce may be defined as the exchange of commodities for other 
articles, or for some representative of value, for which other commodities 
can be procured. At first commerce consisted merely in exchanging the 
surplus of some particular article of produce which an individual possessed 
beyond what he found necessary for his own use, for the similar surplus of 
some other article possessed by another individual, which kind of traffic is 
now generally called barter. By the introduction of metallic and paper 
money, the operations of commerce were much facilitated, while the increase of 
population rendered them of greater magnitude, improvements in the art of 
navigation extended their boundaries, the advancement of science and the 
increase of luxury multiplied the objects of trade, and the various duties and 
regulations established by different governments rendered the subject more 
complicated to individuals, but at the same time of increased importance to 
the state. The advantages of commerce began to engage the attention of 
mankind at a very early period. About 1300 years after the flood, the com- 
merce of the Phoenicians had attained to a considerable extent ; they pos- 
sessed manufactures, entered into commercial partnerships, made long 
voyages, had resident agents in foreign countries, and had adopted the 
practice of lending money on bottomry.* The Greeks and Romans, parti- 
cularly the latter, carried on an extensive trade, considering the imperfect 
state of navigation. The reign of Augustus was particularly favourable to 
commerce, as the general peace which then prevailed, enabled the merchants 
to pursue their concerns unmolested. At tlus period, Malta was famous for 
its number of workmen, and its various manufactures, particularly of fine 
cloths. The inhabitants were the descendants of the ancient Phoenicians, 
and, like them, pursued commerce with eagerness. Under Tiberius, we find 

* Bottomy is a contract by which money is borrowed on the joint security of a ship and its 
owners, repayable on the ship terminating her voyage successfully. 
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'the Romans extending their protection to the north ; and the town of Havem, 
the most ancient in Friesland, founded. The cultivation of vines in France, 
Spain, and Portugal seems to have increased about this time, and from the 
inhabitants neglecting to cultivate corn, and turning much of their arable 
. land into vineyards, we may presume the latter afforded consideiable profit. 
About the year 50, the capital of England was first described as a place 
famous for merchandise. In the 9th century, the Venetians carried on a 
very beneficial commerce with the Levant, whence they brought spices, silks, 
drugs, and fruits from the East in great abundance, and supjSied the greater 
rpart of Europe with these commodities. The crusades contributed materially 
to the revival of commerce during the 12th and 13th centuries, by intro- 
ducing an acquaintance with the luxuries of the East, which multiplied the 
objects of trade. About this time, the commercial towns bordering on the 
coast of the Baltic, finding their trade much interrupted by pirates, entered 
into an agreement for mutual support and assistaCiCe. This union, which 
became very celebrated under the title of the Hanseatic League, at first 
consisted only of twelve towns, but finally of upwards of seventy, including 
all the principal commercial towns of Europe, and embracing nearly all the 
foreign trade then carried on. The invention of the manner's compass, which 
enabled trading vessels to make much longer voyages, and led to the dis- 
covery of a passage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, with the 
settlements made on the coast of Africa, in Arabia, and in India, affected 
very materially the commerce of the Mediterranean and of the Hanse Towns, 
and threw the principal part of the foreign trade into the hands of the 
Portuguese. The discovery of America opened a new and extensive field 
for aommercial adventure, whilst the establishmoit of manufactories produced 
new articles of trade. The persecutions of the Spaniards drove great 
numbers of industrious workmen from the Netherlands into England and 
other countries, who introduced several manufactures into England, and 
greatly improved others which were already established. While the different 
brancnes of Britain's manufactures were thus improving, its colonial posses- 
sions in the East and West Indies were greatly increased, and England was 
enabled to rival the Dutch not only in manufactured goods, but also in the 
principal articles of colonial produce. 

Ihiring the last century, the trade of Holland rapidly declined ; while the 
decided naval superiority maintained by Great Britain, extended and secured 
. its commerce, and raised it to a magnitude unparalleled in the history of the 
world. The natural advantages arising from the situation of this country, its 
formidable navy, and extensive colonial possessions, particularly in the East 
Indies, have favoured and protected its commercial intercourse ; while the 
accumulated capital of individuals has gradually enabled them to give very 
considerable credit to their customers, whioh has been of much importance in 
increasing the commerce of Great Britain to its present extent. In the reign 
of Edward III. the countries with which England had commercial intercourse 
were chiefly France, Spain, Portugal, Flanders, Brabant, and Germany. 

The total value of commodities exported in one year was reckoned at 
£294,184, and of all the imports at only £38,970, sums that are immeasur- 
ably less than the value of the goods now entered in one day. The exports 
-consisted of wool of the value of £277,606, leather £96, and cloths 
£16,260. The imports were, cloths of the value of £11,083, wax £815, 
wine £3,841, linen cloth, mercery, and grocery £22,943. The policy of the 
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times was by no means calculated to encourage trade : our merchants were 
very jealous ol' foreigners participating in their commercial profits, though it 
was to such persons they were indebted for the little knowledge of trade they 
possessed ; and the government being at times still more jealous in this, 
respect than individuals, many injudicious restrictive laws were made: 
amongst otheiB, an Act was passed in J 429, prohibiting persons from selling 
goods to aliens, except for ready money. It was, however, soon found 
necessary to repeal this prohibition, and permission was then given to sell to 
aliens upon giving not more than six months' credit. Charles II. imposed a 
duty of 5 per cent, on goods exported as well as imported, on domestic 
manufactures as well as foreign merchandize, and double taxes on all 
goods when exported by aliens. In 1672, however, the duties payable 
by aliens on the exportation of all goods of British manufacture were 
repealed. 

This salutary principle was still more extended in 1700, by removing the 
imposts previously laid on every kind of woollen goods exported, and on corn,, 
meal, and bread. It was, however by the law " For the ftirthcr encourage- 
ment of manufactures," passed in 1722, that every one was allowed to export, 
duty free, all kinds of merchandise, the produce of Great Britain, except 
a few particular articles : while drugs and other commodities used for dyeing 
were also to be permitted to be imported duty-free, lliis period forms a 
memorable epoch in commercial policy ; and the subsequent increase of trade 
is the best proof of the wisdom of the regulations then adopted ; as since they 
have been still further practically confirmed in the adoption of Free Trade. 
The various articles of foreign commerce being subject to great fluctuations 
in their value, a book of rates \yas adopted at the Custom-house in 169iB, for 
the purpose of valuing uniformly the several articles imported and exported ; 
and consonantly to these estimates, we are able to tell the total amount of the 
imports and exports of Great Britain when such knowledge is desired. 

MONEY. 

In the earliest ages the ordinary way of traffic, no doubt, was by exchang- 
ing one commodity for another; but in process of time it was found necessary 
to have some common standard, according to which all other things should 
be estimated. The first account we have of money is in the time of Abra- 
ham, who paid four hundred shekels for a burying-place. Money being a 
common measure for reducing; merchandise to a balance, the Greeks adopted 
its use and established it by Taw ; it was called pecunia by the Latins, either 
because the wealth of those days consisted in cattle (pecus), or, according to 
Pliny, that their coin was first stamped with the figm-e of a cow ; they also 
called it moneta^ because when the Romans wanted money, Juno admonished 
them to use justice, and there should be no want of money ; hence she 
received the title of Juno Moneta, and money was coined in her temple. In 
process of time, money was made a goddess, called Dea Pecuniaj under the 
iigure of a woman holding a balance in one hand and a cornucopia in the 
other. Numa Pompilius made money of wood and of leather. The first silver 
money coined by the Romans was in the year of Rome 484, and their first 
golden coinage in 546. Among the ancient Britons iron rings or iron plates 
were used for money; among the Lacedsemonians, iron bars quenched in 
vinegar. Seneca observes that anciently stamped leather was current as 
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money ; a circumstance which occurred in England in the time of the barons' 
wars : and the Hollanders coined great quantities of pasteboard in 1574. 

The impression on coins has been various in different ages and countries. 

As to the figure of the coin, it is either round, as in England ; multan- 
gular, or iiTegular, as in Spain ; square, as in some parts of the East Indies ; 
or nearly globular, as in others. 

Money, at present, is either real or imaginary. Real money includes all 
coins, whether of gold, silver, copper, or the like ; such as sovereigns, pistoles, 
ducats, &c., &c. Imaginary money, or money of account, is that which never 
existed, or, at least, which does not exist in real specie, but is a denomination 
invented or retained to facilitate the stating of accounts, by keeping them still on, 
a permanent basis, not to be changed like currency, which the authority of the 
sovereign sometimes raises or depresses according to the exigences of the state. 
Coin denotes all the several stamps and species of money in any nation. In 
earlier times, — when the necessity of traffic put men upon the expediency of 
having money, and metals, on account of their firmness, cleanness, and 
diurability, were chosen for that end, — each person cut his metal into different 
sizes and forms, according to the quantity to be given for any merchandise, 
or according to the demand of the seller or the quantity stipulated between 
them. It was usual then to go to market laden with metal, in proportion to 
the purchase to be made, and furnished with instruments for proportioning 
it, and with scales for dealing it out according as occasion required. By 
degrees it was found more convenient to have pieces ready weighed ; and as 
there were different weights required, all those of the same weight were 
distinguished with the same mark and figure. At length the growing com- 
merce of money beginning to be disturbed with frauds both in the weights 
and the matter, the public authority interposed, and hence arose the first 
stamps or impressions of money, to which succeeded the name of the 
moneyers, and at length the effigies of the prince, the date, legend, and other 
precautions, to prevent the alteration of the specie ; thus were coins com- 
pleted, and gradually brought to their present perfection. Notwithstanding 
the great accommodation which a coinage gives us in facilitating the 
transactions of the shopkeeper, it would stul be attended with considerable 
trouble and inconvenience if, in large transactions, it had to be transported 
from one part of the country to another. Its weight aloiie would be a great 
drawback in its favour, as a vehicle of exchange ; nence the origin of a paper 
currency and other lighter means by which large speculations may be 
carried on. Amongst these are 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

A bill of exchange is a written order or request,, addressed by one person 
to another, desiring him to pay a certain sum of money at a time therem spe- 
cified to a third person or to his order, or it may be made payable to bearer. 

In the former case the instrument is negotiable by endorsement ; in the 
latter by delivery only. The holder of a negotiable instrument, originally 
payable to bearer, may nevertheless restrain its general negotiability by a 
special endorsement ; and a special endorsee may by a general endorsement 
make the instrument payable to bearer. • 

Although writers are considerably divided in opinion with respect to the 
origin of bills of exchange, an inference drawn from the 5th Ric. 2, St. 1, 2, 
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appears to warrant the conclusion that foreign bills were introduced into this 
country prior to the year 1381. Upon the nrst introduction of these instru- 
ments, our Courts would only give effect to bills made between merchants, 
strangers, and English merchants ; this, however, was soon extended to all 
traders, and finally to all persons indiscriminately. 

Bills of exchange are divided into foreign and inland: the former are 
those which pass from one country to another, and the latter are transacted 
by parties all of whom are resident in the same country. Foreign bills are 
generally drawn in sets, to obviate the danger of navigation ; inland bills are 
sometimes, but very rarely, drawn in this mode. 

Besides bills of exchange there are what are called accommodation bills, 
with which the shopkeeper should try and have as little to do as possible. 
They are bills or notes, for which no value has been given, and are usually 
made use of by distressed persons to raise money on, for the purpose of 
supporting their credit 

Form of an ordinary Inland BiU. 

< 

London, January 1st, 1853. 
£50. 
Three months after date pay to me, or order, fifty pounds, for value received, 

Thomas Watts; 

James Johnson. 
To ^Jr. James Johnson, Merchant, Liverpool. 

This form admits of the following variations according to circumstances. 
Instead of "Three months after date," it may be "at sight," or at such a 
time " after sight," or at such a specified time, or " on demand ;" and the 
instruction to pay may be "to A. B., or order." 

Form of a Promissory Note, 

London, January 1st, 1853. 
£50. 

Three months after date I promise to pay to Mr. Thomas Watts, or order; 
fifty pounds, for value received. 

James Johnson. 

The variations above noticed, in regard to a bill, are all applicable, so far 
as they are consistent with the value of the docmnent. 

Form of a Foreign BUI, 

New York, August 1st, 1853. 
£600. 

Sixty days after sight of this first of exchange (second and third unpaid), 
pay to the order of Messrs. John Smith and Sons, six himdred pounds sterling, 
value received ; and charge to account with or without advice of Walter 
Whyte. 

John Robertson, payable at the oflSce of 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Co., London. 
To John Robertson, Liverpool, 
payable in London. 

The name of the payer, that is, the person to whom the bill is made pay- 
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able, admits of the same variations as are exhibited in an inland bill. The 
time of pajnnent may also be expressed ia the various ways applicable to an 
inland biH. 

LEGAL ADVICE AND USEFUL SUGGESTIONS REGARDING 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY NOTES. 

BiUs of Exchange are either foreign or inland. They are foreign when 
drawn by a person residing in one country upon a person reedding in another : 
as where a bill is drawn in Philadelphia upon a merchant residing at Liver- 
pool ; and inland, when both the drawer and the drawee reside within the 
same state or kingdom. 

A Promissory Note is defined to be a direct engs^ement in writing to pay 
a sum specified, at a time therein limited, or on demand, to a person tdierein 
named, or his order to the bearer. 

Checks somewhat resemble bills of exchange, but differ from them in this 
respect, that they are made payable to bearer, and must be drawn upon 
regular bankers. ^ 

Bills of exchange and negotiable promissory notes are distinguished from 
all other parole contracts, by the circumstance that they are primd facie evi' 
dence of valuable considerations both between the original parties and 
against third persons. 

In an action by the bond fide holder of a negotiable note, received before 
due, against the maker, the consideration cannot be inquired into, if the 
instrument be not in its creation void. 

The holder of a bank check is pritnd facie the rightful owner, and is not 
bound to prove a consideration unless circumstances of suspicion appear. 

Whenever the holder of negpotiable paper has notice, either positively or 
constructively, of any equity subsisting between the original parties, he 
takes it subject to such equity. 

The parties concerned in a bill of exchange are the dreaoer, or the party 
who draws the bill ; the drawee^ or the party on whom it is drawn; and the 
payee, or party in whose favour it is drawn. When the drawee has accepted 
the bill, he becomes the acceptor. When the payee asngns hi» right, by 
writing his name on the back, he becomes an indorser. 

Indorsements are made either in blank, in full, or restrictive. An indorse- 
ment in blank is by far the most common, and is made by the mere writing 
of the indorser's name on the back of the bill, without any mention^ of the 
name of the person in. whbse favour the indorsement is made. A blanfk in- 
dorsement makes a bill transferable to the indorsee by mere delivery ; and 
its negotiability by that method cannot be restrained by any subsequent in- 
dorsement in full, because the holder, by delivery, may consider himself as 
the indorsee of the payee, and strike out all the subsequent indorsements, 
whether special or not. 

An indorsement in full is so called, because the indorser expresses therein 
in whose favour he makes the indorsement; as *^ pay the contents to A. B. or 
order." 

A restrictive indorsement gives a bare authority to receive tbe money, with> 
out power of transfer ; as, " pay to A., for my use." or to " J. S. only." 

In drawing a bill or note, attention should be paid to the following 
matters: — 1. That it be properly dated. 2. That the time of payment be 
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cleai'ly expressed. 3. T)iat it contain an order, at least a request to pay. 
4. That in case of a foreign bill, drawn in sets, each set contain a proviso 
that it shall be payable only in case the others are not paid. 5. That it be 
clearly expressed to whom the bill is payable. 6. That where the instru- 
ment is intended to be negotiated, words of transfer be inserted. 7. That the 
money to be paid be distinctly and intelligibly expressed. 8. That in certain 
cases " value received " be inserted. 9. That the drawer's name be clearly 
signed. 10. That the bill be properly addressed to the drawee. 11. That 
where the bill is to be paid at a certain place, that place be properly de- 
scribed. 12. That the bill be written upon a proper stamp. 

I. Where there is danger of loss, have the bill or note matle payable " to 
order ; " and^ in such cases, it is advisable for the indorser to fill up blanh 
indorsements, so <u to make it an indorsement in full. — If the holder of a 
foreign or inland bill of exchange, transferable by mere delivery y lose or be 
robbed of it, while in his possession, and it get into the hands of a person 
who was not aware of the loss, for a sufficient consideration, previously to its 
being due, such person, notwithstanding he derived his interest in the bill, 
&c., fiom the person who found or stole it, may maintain an action against 
the acceptor, or other parties, and the original holder who lost it will forfeit 
all right of action ; and if a person who has not given a consideration for a 
lost or stolen bill, transferable by mere delivery, presents it to the drawee, at 
the time it is due, and he pay it before he has notice of the loss or robbery, 
such drawee will not, in general, be liable to pay it over again to the real 
owner. 

But where a bill is assignable, by indorsement, no interest can be conveyed, 
otherwise than by that act ; and a person getting possession of it, by a forged 
indorsement, will not acquire any interest in it, although he was not aware of 
the forgery. Consequently, the original holder, when he has regained pos- 
session of the bill, can recover against the acceptor and drawer, although the 
acceptor may have paid the bill. 

No person should reAise to pay a bill which he has accepted to the loser, 
on the ground of its having been lost, if he has sufficient security and indem- 
nification offered to him ; and a court of equity has jurisdiction to enforce 
payment of the amount of a negotiable note so lost, upon sufficient indemnit}'- 
being given. 

It is said that* if one part of a foreign bill of exchange drawn in sets be 
lost by the drawee, or be by him given to a wrong person ; or if, by any 
other ipeans, the holder cannot have a return of the bill, either accepted or 
not accepted, the drawee must give to the holder, or to his order, a promis- 
sory note for payment of the amount of the bill on the day it becomes due, 
on delivery of the second part, if it arrive in time, or, if not, upon the note ; 
and if the acceptor refuse to give the note, the holder must demand the 
money, though he have neither note nor bill ; and if payment be refused, a 
protest must be regularly made for non-payment. 

In all cases, if a bill of exchange be lost, and a new one cannot be had 
from tl^ drawer, a protest may be made on a copy. 

Bankers' checks must always be made payable to bearer, if they are drawn- 
upon unstamped paper, as otherwise they are subject to the same stamp^uty 
as bills. 

II. J kuays present bills for acceptance as soon as possible; and present- 
ment should, in all cases^ be made during the usual hours of business, — As 
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regArds foreign bills, it is clearly established, that a valid acceptance may be 
in writing, on the bill itself, or on another paper, as by a letter undertaking 
to accept bills already drawn, or it may be verbal ; but the acceptance of an 
inland bill must be in writing, and on the bill. Where a bill, payable after 
sight, is accepted, it is usual and proper, also, to write the day on which the 
acceptance is made. 

The hplder of a bill is not bound to receive an acceptance, which varies 
in any respect from the tenour of the bill ; but if he do receive a partial or 
conditional acceptance, and mean to avail himself of the acceptance, he 
should immediately give notice to the' other parties to the bill of the fact, and 
express in his notice the nature of it, or they will be discharged. 

The doctrine is well established, that the acceptor is bound to know the 
handwriting of the drawer, and cannot defend himself from payment by a 
subsequent discovery of forgery, or on the ground that the drawer was an 
infant, &c. 

If acceptance be refused, it is always advisable to have a bill regularly 
protested, and to give notice to the parties interested ; and it is advisable for 
each party, immeaiately on receipt of notice, to give a fresh notice to such of 
the parties who are liable over to him, and against whom he must prove 
notice. 

If the drawee, on presentment of a bill for acceptance, dishonour it wholly 
or partially, the holder may insist upon immediate payment, by the parties 
liable to him, as well of the drawee as of the prior indorsers, or in default 
thereof may instantly commence an action against them. 

Where a bill is refused acceptance by the drawee, any person, with the 
eonsent of the holder, may accept it for the honour of the di*awer, or any of 
the indorsers ; and such acceptance is called an acceptance supra protest. 

III. Never make any alteration, even of the most trivial character, in any 
bill, note, due-bill, or check. — If a bill be altered in any material respect, as, 
for instance, in the date or sum, without the consent of the drawer, it will at 
common law discharge him from liability, though it may afterwards come 
into the hands of an mdorsee not aware of the alteration, and if it be altered 
after acceptance or indorsement without the acceptor's or indorsee's consent, 
such alteration will have the same effect as to their liability. The effect of 
an alteration will be the same, although the day of payment be thereby 
retarded. But an alteration in a part not material, as, for instance, the inser- 
tion in the acceptance of the place where the bill is to be presented for 
payment, will not discharge the acceptor. It is, however, advisable never to 
make any alteration after a bill has been executed, for it might possibly 
subject an innocent holder or negotiator to an indictment for forgery, at the 
prosecution of a fraudulent or vindictive party ; besides which, the alteration 
of a bill, after it has been negotiated, renders it void under the Stamp Laws, 
even although all parties consent to the alteration. If, upon a bill being 
presented for acceptance, the drawee alters it as to the time of payment, and 
accepts it so altered, he vacates the bill as against the drawer and indorsers. 
But if the holder acquiesce in such alteration and acceptance, it is a good 
bill as between him and the acceptor. 

IV. Never give or receive checks which are post-dated, as they are abso- 
lutely void, and cannot be received in evidence for any purpose, and the 
person drawing them is liable to a heavy penalty for so doing. 

V. Never take a note or bill over due without inquiring into the reasons 
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why it has not been paid, — There is a material distinction between the transfer 
made before a hill is due, and one made after that time. In the first case it 
ifv said the transfer carries no suspicion on the face of it ; hut when a transfer 
of a bill is made after it is due, whether by indorsement or mere delivery, the 
presumption is that the indorsee had notice of the circumstances which 
would have aifected the validity of the bill in the hands of the person who 
was holder thereof at the time it became due. 

VI. Altvays present a bill or note for payment at the time when due 
when a time of payment is specked; and when no time is expressed, within a 
reasonable time after receipt of the bill, — Even the bankruptcy, insolvency, or 
death of the acceptor of a bill, or the maker of a note, nowever notorious, 
will not excuse the neglect to make due presentment, but in the case of 
death it should be made to the executor or administrator, and if none has 
been appointed, at the house of the deceased, otherwise the drawer and the 
indorsers will be discharged. When a bill, note, or check is dishonoured on 
being presented for payment, notice of such dishonour should be given 
immediately to the drawer and all the indorsers. 

It is advisable always to present checks for payment the same day on 
which you receive them, or, at furthest, on the morning of the next day, 
unless prevented by distance, or some inevitable cause or accident, which in 
all cases will excuse the neglect to make presentment as soon as it would 
otherwise be necessary. 

The presentment for payment of a bill should be made within the usual 
hours of business, and the holder of a bill is not bound to wait till the last 
moment of the last day . of grace ; for the undertaking of the acceptor is 
to pay the bill on demand, on any part of the last day of grace. 

When a bill is paid by check it is prudent to retain the former until the 
latter is paid, since a question has been raised whether, if the check is dis- 
honoured, and the hill has been delivered to the acceptor, the drawer and 
indorsers are not discharged ; but, if a creditor, on any other account than a 
bill of exchange, be offered cash in payment of his debt, or a check upon a 
banker from an agent of his debtor, and prefer the latter, this does not 
discharge the debtor if the check be dishonoured, although the agent fail 
with a balance of his principal in his hands to a much larger amount. 

If you wish to hold the drawer and indorsers of a bill on non-payment by 
the drawee, do not agree to give the drawee time, or take a bond or any 
security payable at a future day, without the assent of the other parties 
thereto, for that would discharge them from liability, although due notice 
had been given of its non-payment. Whenever a new credit is given to the 
drawee, the holder takes it upon himself, and the drawer and drawee are 
discharged. Where the holder of a bill of exchange discharges a party who 
is liable to the payment, all other parties to it, whose liability is subsequent 
to that of the party discharged, are thereby discharged also. 

It is always advisable for the drawer or indorser who pays a bill, to take a 
receipt in the holder's own handwriting, on the back of the bill, stating by 
whom it was paid; for the legal presumption is that it was paid by the 
acceptor. 

GUARANTEE AND SURETYSHIP. 

A guarantee is a contract whereby one man obligates himself for the acts 
of another who is dealing for his own benefit. No contract of suretyship is 
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valid without a sufficient consideration, and unless such consideration be ex- 
pressed in the guarantee ; which guarantee must he in writing, and he signed 
by the party to he charged, or his agent duly authorized. Where the gua- 
rantor's promise is made after the credit has heen given, there must he some 
new inducement, as giving longer time to pay, or a premium for the guarantee 
to make it binding upon the guarantor. Hence our advice is — 

I. Place no dependence on promises of guarantee of a credit already given, 
unless there is a consideration for the promise. — If A purchases goods of B, 
and I promise to guarantee the debt, it is not binding upon me in law without 
some consideration, no matter in what express words my promise was made, 
nor what the fiilness of proof of the promise may be. 

II. — When you have acted upon, or availed yourself of j the guarantor s pro- 
mise, given in letters of credit or otherwise, use reasonable dUiyence to notify 
him 0/ your acceptance of his guarantee, — ^There are numerous instances on 
record, m which persons l;iave been most egregiously deceived by a neglect 
of this caution. — A notice to the surety of acceptance has, in many cases, 
been considered essential to the validity of the guarantee. But aside from 
this, it is an act of justice to the surety, so that he may know to what extent 
he is bound, and be able to watch over his debtor, and in season take such 
counter securities as may be useful to him. 

III. If you intend to rely upon a surety, do not be satisfied with anything 
less than a positive written guarantee, — A mere declaration of confidence, or 
intentions, however favourable to the debtor, or saying that if such a one 
should wish to purchase, you will be willing to guarantee, does not amount 
to a guarantee. A promise of guarantee, to be valid, must be in writing, and 
signed by the surety, or his authorized agent. 

IV. In determining contracts of suretyship, always adopt a strict construc- 
tion ; that is, do not suppose that they contain anything more than the words 
plainly and clearly express, — It is frequently important to know whether a 
guarantee be a temporary or a continuing one. A surety engages to become 
responsible for another to the amount of one hundred pounds : Is this gua- 
rantee termuiated after that amount is trusted, or does it continue as long as 
that amount, credited from time to time, remains unpaid ? The rule is, that 
you are not to construe any guarantee to be a continuing one, unless it be s& 
in express terms, or by necessary implication. If a guarantee be made to 
A, B, and Co., for the payment of a deot, or the faithful behaviour of a clerk, 
it is not binding upon the surety in the hands of A and B, after the co-part- 
nership of A, B, and Co., has been dissolved. Adopt a strict construction. 

y. Creditors should always use diligence in collecting the debt from the 
debtor, and should be especially careful that they do not, by giving time to 
the debtor, or releasing his debt, or destroying any of the collateral securities 
they may have, impair the right of immediate redress by the surety, or he 
will be discharged. 

VI. When, as surety, you take a bond of indemnity as coustter security, see 
that it contains two sUptdations ; one that the debtor shaU pay or perform the ' 
obligation required, and another that you shall be indemnified against loss, — 
If it contain only the indemnity, and not the performance clause, it cannot 
be made available until after you have paid the suretyship contract ; but if 
it contain both these stipulations, you can proceed against tne debtor as soon 
as the creditor can proceed against you. 

Amongst the most common forms of suretyship are 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT. 

Letters of Credit are of two sorts, general and special; and both are given 
to furnish persons, when travelling, with cash, as their occasions may require. 
They are commonly open or unsealed, and contain an order from the writer 
to his correspondent, to furnish the hearer with a certain or an unlimited 
sum. The difference between them is, that the former is directed to the 
'writer's friends at all the places where the traveller may come ; the other to 
some particular friend, making himself responsible for the payment of what- 
ever moneys shall be advanced, in compliance with the credit given, on pro- 
ducing a receipt or a bill of exchange, which he thinks proper to have nrom 
the person credited. If any money be advanced on either species of these 
letters, and bills of exchange given for the sum on the person who wrote them, 
he is obliged to accept and pay the same. As the giver of these letters is 
thus responsible for the punctual repayment of the money advanced, he 
ought to be very cautious to whom he gives them» as in the hands of a dis- 
honest person they may prove his ruin ; and, as the person who requests can 
easily calculate what amount of cash he is likely to want, I think the com- 
pliment, for it can be nothing else, of an unbounded credit should be excused, 
beinff really of no service either to him that pays or him that receives it. 
Advice by post should always follow a letter of credit, and a duplicate of it 
accompany such advice ; and it would be prudent therein to aescnbe the 
bearer, with as many particulars as may be requisite, lest he should lose or 
be robbed of his credentials, and a stranger reap ihe benefit of them. 

These letters are written in various forms, and though a copy may be 
superfluous to most persons, yet it may be serviceable to some : 

London, August 25th, 1853. 
Sir, — This is to accompany Mr. Asher M. Wright, and to request you will 
furnish him with two hundred pounds sterling {or with a« much cash as he 
shall require ofi/ou, if you give an unlimited credit), for which, please take 
his bills on me, or on any other upon whom he shall think proper to draw 
them ; and I hereby engci^e for their punctual discharge, and remain. 

Sir, yours respectfully, 

Enos M. Jones. 
To Mr. Samuel F. Prince, Merchant, Liverpool. 

In a case where A and B addressed a letter of credit to C, saying : — " If 
D wishes to take goods from you on credit, we are willing to lend our names 
as security for any amount he may wish," and D took goods from C on credit 
several times, for which he paid ; but about a^ year afterwards, took another 
parcel of goods on credit, tor which he gave his note to C, which was not 
paid : It was held that the letter of credit did not extend beyond the first 
parcel X)f goods delivered to D, and that A and B were not liable fw an 
indefinite time, but only for an idefinite amount at one time. 

Where a person gives a letter of credit to A, addressed to B and Co., by 
which he authorizes A to draw bills to a certain amount on B and Co., and 
B and Co., having dissolved their partnership, A draws a bill on B, who 
accepts it, the guarantor is not liable to B on his letter of credit. 

A, of New York, gave a letter of credit to B, addressed to C, in Albany, 
requesting C to deliver goods to B on the best terms, to a certain amount. 
C, instead of delivering the goods himself, gave B a letter to D in Geneva^ 
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requestmg him to deliver goods to the amount, and engaging to be respon- 
sible, and D accordingly delivered the goods to B. In an action brought by 
C against A for the amount, it was held that the engagement of A to C did 
]iot make him answerable for goods furnished by any other person. A 
surety is not answerable beyond the scope of his engagement.* 

STAMPS. 

These are impressions made upon paper by Government for the purposes 
of revenue. They always- denote the tax levied, and sometimes the nature 
of the instrument stamped. They were first imposed in Holland in the year 
1624, and not long afterwards became general in Europe ; there being, as 
Adam Smith remarks, " no art which one government sooner learns of 
another than that of deriving money from the pockets of the people." * 

The following is the Schedule of the New Stamp Act, which came into 
operation on the 10th October (1853). 

Duty. 

Apprenticeship and Clerkship. — Indenture, or other Instrument £ s. d. 
or Writing, containing the Covenants, Articles, or Agreements 
for or relating to the Service of any Apprentice, Clerk, or Ser- 
vant who shall be put or placed to or with any Master or 
Mistress, or to or ynth. any new Master or Mistress, either by 
Assignment, Transfer, or Turn-over, or upon the Death, 
Absence, or Incapacity of the former Master or Mistress^ or 
otherwise, to learn any Profession, Trade, or Employment 
whatsoever (except Articles of Clerkship or Apprenticeship to 
any Attorney, Solicitor^ or other Person, in order to Admission 
in any Court, or in any Office in 'any Court), or any Writing 
whatever (except as aforesaid) whereby any such Assignment, 
Transfer, or Turn-over may be effectuated or ascertained ; 

Where no Sum of Money or other Matter or Thing shall be 
paid, given, assigned, or conveyed, or secured to be paid, 
given, assigned, or conveyed to or for the Use or Benefit 
of the Master or Mistress, with or in respect of any 
Apprentice, Clerk, or Servant 0, 2 6 

Debenture or Certificate for entitling any Person to receive any 
Drawback of any Duty or Duties, or part of any Duty or 
Duties of Customs or Excise, or any Bounty payable out of the 
Revenue of Customs or Excise, for or in respect of any Goods, 
W^ares, or Merchandise exported or shipped to be exported 
from any Part of the United Kingdom to any Part beyond the 
Sea; 

Where the Drawback or Bounty to be received shall not 

exceed Ten Pounds . .* 10 

Where the same shall exceed Ten Pounds and not exceed 

Fifty Pounds 2 6 

And where the same shall exceed Fifty Pounds . .050 

* For iUHch of the ftboTe legal advice and suggettions we are indebted to Mr. Freedley's bookt 
entitled "Money." 
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Draft or Order for the Pa3rment of any Sum of Money to the £ «. d. 

Bearer or to Order, on Demand 1 

And the following Instrinnents shall he deemed and taken 
to he Drafts or Orders for the Payment of Money within 
the Intent and Meaning -of this Act, and of any Aet or 
Acts relating to the Stamp Duties on Bills of Exchange, 
Drafts, or Orders, and shall he chargeahle accordingly 
lYith the Stamp Duties imposed hy this Act or any such 
Act or Acts; viz.: 

All Documents or Writings usually termed Letters of 
Credit, or wherehy any Person to whom any such 
Docimient or Writing is or is intended to h^ delivered 
or sent shall he entitled, or he intended to he 
entitled to have Credit with, or in account with, or 
to draw upon any other Person for, or to receive 
from such other Person any Sum of Money therein 
mentioned. 

Exemption* from the Duties on Drafts or Orders, 

All Drains or Orders for the Payment of Money to the 
Bearer on Den^and, drawn upon any Banker or Bankers, 
now hy Law exeinpt from Stamp Duty. 

All Letters of Credit whether in Sets or not, sent hy 
Persons in the United Kingdom to Persons ahroad 
authorizing Drafts on the United Kingdom. 

Policy of Assurance or Insurance, or other Instrument^ hy 
whatever Name the same shall he called, wherehy any 
Insurance shall he made upon any Life or Liv€«, or upon any 
Event or Contingency relating to or depending upon any Life 
or Lives ; 

Where the Sum insured shall not exoeed Five hundred 
Pounds; 
Then for every Fifty Povmds, and any fradaonal part 

of Fifty Pounds a 

And where it shall exceed Five hundred Pounds, and shall 
not exceed One thousand Pounds ; 

Then for every One hundred ^Pounds, and any frac- 
tional Part of One hundred Pounds . . .010 
And where it shall exceed One thousand Pounds ; 

Then ibr every One thousand Pounds, and any frac- 
tional Part of One thousand Pounds . . . 10 

Receipt or Discharge given for or upon the Payment of Money 

amounting to Two Pounds or upwards 1 

Exemption. — ^Reodpts given for Money depofdted in any Bank, 
or in the Hands of any Banker, to he accounted for, whether 
with Interest or not ; provided tiie same he not expressed to be 
received of or hy the Hands of any other than the Person to 
whom the same is to he accounted for: Provided always, 
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that this Exemption shall not extend to Receipts or Acknow- 
ledgments for Sums paid or deposited for or upon Letters of 
Allotment of Shares or in respect of CaUs upon any Scrip or 
Shares of or in any Joint Stock or other Company or proposed 
or intended Company, which said last-mentioned Receipts or 
Acknowledgements, by whomsoever given,*shall be liable to the 
Duty by this Act charged on Receipts. 

INTEREST. 

Interest is distinguished into simple and compound. 

Simple interest is that which is reckoned on tne principal only, at a certain 
rate for a year, and at a proportionably greater or less sum for a greater or 
less time; thus, if £5 is the rate of interest of £100 for a year, £10 is the 
interest fbr two years, £15 for three years, &c. In most computations of 
interest the interest is much shortened if the interest of £1 for a given term 
is known, as the interest of any sum for the same term will then be found by 
only multiplying by the given sum. The interest of £1 for a year must be 
in the same proportion as the interest of £100 to its principal; therefore, at 
5 per cent., as 100 : 5 :: 1 : Tyo=» 05. 

Compound interest is that which is reckoned on the principal and its in- 
terest put together, as the interest becomes due, so as to form a new capital 
from each period at which the interest is payable : it is sometimes called 
interest upon interest. 

As tables of Simple interest are chiefly referred to, in order to find the 
interest or discoimt of bills of exchange, and as by far the greater numbev 
of bills discounted have less than 100 days to run, the following Table will 
answer most useful purposes : 
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A TABLE, 

BY WHICH THE FOLLOWING TABLES MAY BE USED FOR 

OTHER RATES OF INTEREST. 



5 
per Cent 


4J 
per Cent. 


4 
per Cent. 


per CenL 


3 

per Cent 


2| 
per Cent 


« 

2 
per Cent 


10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


20 


IS 


16 


14 


12 


. 10 


8 


50 


27 


24 


21 


IS 


15 


1*2 


40 


S6 


32 


28 


24 


20 


16 


50 


45 


40 


35 


80 


15 


t 

ao 


60 


54 


48 


42 


36 


30 


24 


70 


63 


^ 


49 


42 


^ 


28 


80 


72 


64 


56 


48 


40 


32 


90 


81 


72 


63 


54 


45 


36 


100 


90 


80 


70 


60 


50 


40 


200 


180 


160 


140 


120 


100 


80 


300 


270 


240 


210 


180 


' 150 


120 


400 


360 


320 


280 


240 


200 


160 


500 


450 


400 


350 


300 


250 


200 


1000 


900 


800 


700 


600 


500 


400 



EXAMPLE. 

Required — ^tbe Interest of £80 for 90 days, at 2| per cent, per annum. 

Find in the above left hand column £80, on the same line with which, in 
the column under the title 2§ per cent., you have 40. Then turn to the 
Table for 90 days' interest on £40, and you will find 9«. I0ld,f which is the 
interest of £80 for 90 days at 2^ per cent. 
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TABLES OF INTEREST, 

AT FIVE PER CENT. 

FROM ONE TO NINETY -SIX DAYS, AND FROM ONE TO 

TWELVE MONTHS. 





1 Day. 


2 : 


DAy 


'S. 


3 Days. 


4 : 


Days. 


5 : 


Day 


s. 


6 Days. 


1 

2 
3 


£ s. 





d 





£ 






s. 





d 





£ 





s. 






d 


01 


£ 






s. d 

01 
01 


£ 





s. 





d 

01 
01 


£ s. d 

01 
04 


4 
5 
6 






















01 
01 
01 












01 
01 

04 







04 

04 

Of 












Oi 
01 
01 


01 
0| 
1 


7 
8 
9 









Oi 

01 



Q 








01 

04 
oj 












04 

Of 
01 







0| 
1 
1 












1 
u 

U 


11 
14 
li 


10 
30 
30 







Oh 
Oi 












Oi 

U 












Of 

i| 

2| 







u 

24 
3| 












14 

31 
4| 


1| 
3| 
51 


40 
50 
60 


. Q 




H 
H 
If 












2i 
31 
3| 












3| 
4| 
5| 







51 
64 
71 












64 
8 

91 


71 
92 

111 


70 
80 
90 


a 





21 
2i 
2| 












41 
51 












61 

71 
8| 








9 

104 

111 









1 

1 


114 

1 
21 


1 1| 
1 31 
I 5i 


100 
200 
300 







31 









1 
1 


1 

7h 









1 

2 


H 

74 
54 







1 1 

2 21 

3 31 







I 

2 
4 


41 
81 
U 


1 7* 
3 31 
4 11 


. 400 
500 
600 


1 
1 
I 


1 

41 
7i 








2 
2 
3 


21 
31 







3 

4 

4 


31 

U 
11 







4 44 

5 5| 

6 6| 







5 
6 
8 


51 
10 

24 


6 61 
8 2^ 
9 101 


700 
800 
900 


1 
2 
2 


m 

21 
5i 



0- 



3 

4 
4 


10 

44 

11 







5 
6 

7 


9 
4| 







7 8 

8 9 

9 101 


9 7 

10 114 

12 31 


11 6 
13 11 
14 94 


1000 
2000 
3000 


2 
5 
8 


8| 
H 
2i 


5 
(> 10 
16 


51 

114 

51 





1 


8 
16 

4 


24 

51 

71 




1 

1 


10 114 

1 11 
12 104 



1 
2 


13 
7 
1 


81 
41 

1 


16 ^1 

1 12 104 

2 9 3| 


4000 

5000 

10000 


10 

33 

1 7 


81 
4i 


1 

1 

2 


1 

7 
14 


11 
4i 

94 


1 

2 

4 


12 

1 
2 


104 

1 

21 


2 

2 
5 


3 10 
14 94 

9 7 


2 
3 
6 


14 

8 

16 


94 
111 


3 5 9 

4 2 21 

8 4 44 
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Interest, at 5 per Cent. 





7 Day 


s. 


8 Day 


8. 


9 Days. 


10. 


Days. 


11 


Days. 


12 Days. 


£ 

1 

2 
3 


£ s, 





d 


0* 


^ £ n. 





d 

Oi 

o.i 

Oi 


£ 





i. 






d 

OJ 
Oi 
Of 


£ 











OJ 
Of 







s. 





d 
Oi 

o§ 

1 


£ s, d 
Oi 
Of 
1 


4 







0| 

1 

n 







1 

li 












1 

n 












li 

n 












li 
11 

2 


H 

li 

2i 


7 
8 

P 







n 

2 







2 

n 












2 

n 
n 












2i 
2i 
2i 












2J 
21 

3i 


2i 
3 
3i 


10 
20 
30 







2J 

4i 

6i 




-0 


2^ 
5i 
7i 
























3i 
6i 
91 












H 

7 

10| 


3| 
7| 

Hi 


40 
50 
60 




1 


9 



1 
1 


1 

H 









1 
1 


Hi 

5| 







1 

1 
1 


1 
41 

7J 







1 
1 
1 


2i 
6 

9J 


1 3i 
1 71 
1 Hi 


70 
80 
90 


1 
1 
1 


4 

H 


1 
1 
] 


6i 
9 







1 
1 

2 


21 







1 

2 
2 


11 
2i 







2 
2 
2 


li 
4J 

8J 


2 3i 
2 7i 
2 Hi 


100 
200 
300 


1 
3 
5 


11 

10 
9 


2 
4 
6 


2i 
4i 
6| 







2 

4 

7 


5i 

11 
n 







2 
5 

8 


H 

2i 







3 
6 
9 




Oi 

Oi 


8 3i 
6 6i 
9 lOi 


400 
500 
600 


7 
9 
11 


8 
7 
6 


8 
10 
13 


9 

Hi 
1| 







9 

12 
14 


m 

H 

91 







10 
13 
16 


HI 
8i 
54 







12 
15 
18 


01 
Oi 

Oi 


13 1| 
16 5i 
19 8i 


700 
800 
900 


13 
15 
17 


5 
4 
3 


15 
17 
19 


4 
8i 





1 


17 

19 

2 


3 

n 




1 

1 


19 
1 

4 


2 
11 

7i 


1 
1 
1 


1 
4 
7 


1 
li 

U 


1 3 
1 6 3i 
1 9 7 


1000 
2000 
3000 


19 

1 18 

2 17 


2 
6J 


1 1 

2 3 

3 5 


11 

10 

9 


1 

2 
3 


4 

9 

13 


71 

in 


1 

2 

4 


7 

14 
2 


4| 
2J 


1 

3 

4 


10 



10 


3i 
41 


1 12 lOi 

3 5 9 

4 18 71 


4000 

5000 

10000 


3 16 

4 15 
9 11 


m 


4 7 

5 9 
10 19 


8 
7 
2 


4 

6 

12 


18 
3 
6 


7i 
31 
6i 


5 

6 

13 


9 
16 
13 


7 

111 
11^ 


6 

7 10 
15 1 


6i 
8 

4i 


6 11 6 
8 4 41 
16 8 9 
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Interest^ at 5 per Cent, 





13 Days. 


14 Days. 


15 Days. 


16 Days. 


17 Days. 


18 Days. 


£ 
1 
2 
3 


£ *. 





d 
Oi 
Of 
U 


£ s. d 
Oi 
0| 
u 


£ 





s. 





d 

Of 
U 


£ s. 





d 

Oi 

1 

14 


£ s, d 
04 
1 
14 


£ s. d 
04 
1 
If 


4 
5 
6 







n 

2 
21 


Ij 
2i 
2| 












n 

24 
2| 







2 

24 

3 


2 
2i 
34 


2| 
2| 
34 


7 
8 
9 







2| 

3i 


8 
3i 
4 












34 
S| 

44 







34 

4 

44 


3i 
44 
5 


4 
44 
54 


10 
20 
30 




1 


4} 

H 
0| 


44 
9 
1 1| 










1 


H 




1 


54 

104 

31 


54 
11 
1 4| 


5| 
111 
1 5| 


40 
50 
60 


1 
1 
2 


5 

n 


1 61 
1 11 
2 34 





o' 


1 

2 
2 


74 
04 
54 


1 
2 

? 


9 

24 

74 


1 104 

2 3i 
2 9J 


1 Hi 

2 5^ 
2 114 


70 
80 
90 


2 
9 
3 


H 

10 
2i 


2 8 
3 Oi 
3 5i 







2 
3 
3 


104 

84 

84 


3 
3 
3 


Oi 

6 

114 


3 3 
3 84 
4 24 


3 51 
3 lU 
4 5i 


100 
200 
300 


3 

7 
10 


6i 
8 


3 10 

7 8 
11 6 







4 

8 

12 


14 

24 
31 


4 
8 
13 


44 

9 
1| 


4 7| 
9 3| 
13 114 


4 11 
9 10} 
14 94 


400 
500 
600 


14 

17 

1 1 


21 
94 
4| 


15 4 

19 2 

1 3 




1 

1 


16 


4 


H 
71 


17 

1 1 
1 6 


64 
11 

34 


18 74 

1 3 34 
1 7 114 


19 84 

1 4 73 
1 9 7 


700 
800 
900 


1 4 
1 8 
1 12 


11 

04 


1 6 10 
1 10 8 
1 14 6 


1 

1 
1 


8 9 
12 104 
16 llf 


1 10 
1 15 
1 19 


8 

0| 

54 


1 12 7 

1 17 3 

■2 1 11 


1 14 6 

1 19 54 

2 4 4i 


1000 
2000 
3000 


1 15 
3 11 
5 6 


71 

2| 
10 


1 18 44 
3 16 84 
5 15 Of 


2 
4 
6 


I 
2 
3 


1 

24 
34 


2 « 

4 7 
6 11 


10 
8 
6 


2 6 6| 
4 13 If 
6 19 84 


2 9 3| 

4 18 7i 
7 7 114 


4000 

5000 

10000 


7 2 

8 18 
17 16 


n 
11 


7 13 5 
9 11 94 

19 3 64 


8 
10 
20 


4 

5 

10 


44 

H 

114 


8 15 
10 19 
21 18 


4 
2 

44 


9 6 34 
11 12 104 
23 5 9 


9 17 3 
12 6 6| 
24 13 If 
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Interest, at 6 per Cent. 



£ 
1 

9 



4 
6 
6 

7 
8 



10 
20 
30 

40 
50 
60 

70 
80 
90 

100 
200 
300 

400 
500 
600 

700 
800 
900 

1000 
2000 
3000 

4500 

5000 

10000 



19 Days. 



£ s. d 

Oi 

1 

11 

2| 

3 

Si 

4| 

4| 

Q 51 

6 

1 OJ 

1 6^ 

2 0| 

2 7 

3 U 

3 7i 

4 1| 

4 8 

5 2i 

10 4| 

15 71 

1 9| 
1 6 Oi 
1 11 2| 

1 16 5| 

2 1 7i 
2 6 10 

2 12 OJ 

5 4 U 

7 16 li 

10 8 2^ 

13 3i 

26 6i 



20 Days. 



21 Days. 



£ s, d 
Oi 

u 
If 

2J 
3i 

Si 

4i 
5| 
51 

6i 
1 1 

1 7i 

2 2i 
2 8| 
3 *Z\ 

8 10 
4 4^ 
4 11 

5 5i 
10 lU 

16 5\ 

1 1 11 

1 7 4i 
1 12 lOi 

1 18 4| 

2 3 10 
2 9 3| 

2 14 ^\ 
5 9 7 
8 4 4§ 

10 19 2 
13 13 n^ 
27 7 Hi 



£ s. d 

0| 

u 

2 

2| 

8i 

4 

4i 

5i 

6 

6| 

1 u 

1 8i 

2 8^ 

2 10^ 

3 5| 

4 Oi 

4 7 

5 2 

5 9 

11 6 

17 3 

1 8 
1 8 9 

1 14 6 

2 3i 
2 6 0| 
2 11 9i 

2 17 6i 

5 15 Oi 

8 12 7 

11 10 li 

14 7 8 

28 15 4 



22 Days. 



£ s. d 

Oi 

li 

2 

2t 

3i 

4i 

5 

5| 

6i 

7 

1 2i 

1 H 

2 4| 

3 

3 7i 

4 2i 

4 9f 

5 5 

6 Oi 

12 Oh 

18 Of 

1 4 U 
1 10 1| 

1 16 1| 

2 2 2i 
2 8 2i 

2 14 2| 

3 Si 
6 61 
9 9| 

12 1 1 

15 1 4i 

SO 2 8| 



£ s. d 

0| 

6 U 

2i 

S 

S| 

4i 

5i 

6 

6| 

7i 
18 

1 10| 

2 6 

8 If 

8 9i 

4 4| 

5 Oi 

5 8 

6 Si 

12 7 

18 lOi 

1 5 2i 
1 11 6 

1 17 9i 

2 4 li 
2 10 4| 

2 16 8i 

3 8 
6 6 Oi 
9 9 6i 

12 12 Oi 

15 15 0| 

31 10 li 



24 Days. 


£ s. d 
0| 
li 
2i 


3 
3| 
4i 


5i 
6i 
7 


7| 
1 3| 
1 Hi 


2 7i 
3 3i 
3 Hi 


4 7 
5 3 
5 11 


6 61 
13 If 
19 8i 



1 6 Si 

1 12 lOi 

1 19 5i 

2 6 Oi 
2 12 7 

2 19 2 

3 5 9 
6 11 6 
9 17 3 

13 3 

16 8 9 

32 17 6i 
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Itttereitf at 5 per Cent, 



1 


25 Days. 


26 Days. 


27 Days. 


28 Days. 


29Daj 


?s. 


30 Days. 


£ 
1 
2 
3 


£ 





s. 





d. 
Of 

H 

n 


£ 







f. d 
Q 0| 

U 

2^ 


£ 





«• d 
Of 
1| 
21 


£ 








a 


<2 

Of 

11 
2| 


£ t. 





d 
Oi 

1| 
21 


£ t. d 
Of 
1| 
2| 


4 
6 
6 












H 

4 

41 







H 

4i 
5 







31 
41 
51 












31 
41 

$1 







8| 
41 

SI 


3| 
4| 
5| 


7 
8 
9 












n 







5| 

6| 

71 







6 

7 
7| 












61 

n 

81 







61 
71 
81 


6| 
71 
8| 


10 
20 
30 









1 

2 


8 
4i 







81 

1 5 

2 \k 







8| 

1 5| 

2 21 









1 

2 


9 

61 

31 



1 
2 


91 

7 

41 


9| 
1 71 
2 51 


40 
50 
60 







2 
3 
4 


81 
5 

n 







2 10 

3 6| 

4 3| 







2 HI 

3 81 

4 51 







3 
3 

4 


0| 
10 

7 


3 
3 
4 


2 

111 
9 


3 31 
4 11 
4 11 


70 
80 
90 







4 
5 
6 


91 







4 111 

5 8i 

6 41 







5 2 

5 11 

6 7i 







5 
6 

6 


41 

U 
10| 


5 
6 

7 


61 
41 
If 


5 9 
6 6| 
7 4f 


100 
200 
300 





1 


6 

13 




10 
8i 
6i 





1 


7 U 
14 2| 

X 41 





1 


7 4| 

14 91 

2 21 





1 


7 

15 
3 


8 
4 



7 HI 

15 101 

1 3 10 


8 21 

16 51 

1 4 71 


400 
500 
600 


1 
1 

2 


7 
14 

1 


41 

2| 
1 


1 

1 

2 


8 5| 

15 71 

2 8| 


1 

1 

2 


9 7 

16 Hi 

4 41 


1 
1 

2 


10 

18 

6 


8 

41 

01 


1 11 

1 19 

2 7 


91 
81 
8 


1 12 101 

2 11 
2 9 3| 


700 
800 
900 


2 
2 
3 


7 

14 
1 


lU 

9i 

7i 


2 
2 
3 


9 101 
16 llf 

4 n 


2 
2 
3 


11 91 
19 2 
6 6| 


2 
3 
3 


13 

1 
9 


81 
41 
01 


2 15 

3 3 
3 11 


71 

61 
6 


2 17 61 

3 5 9 
3 13 111 


1000 
2000 
3000 


3 

6 

10 


8 

16 

8 


'5| 

HI 
5| 


3 

7 
10 


11 2| 

2 51 
13 81 


3 

7 
U 


13 HI 
7 111 
1 11 


3 

7 
11 


16 
13 
10 


81 
5 

U 


3 19' 
7 18 
11 18 


51 
lOi 

41 


4 2 21 

8 4 41 

12 6 6| 


4000 

5000 

10000 


13 

17 
34 


IS 
2 

4 


Hi 
11 


14 
17 
35 


4 11 
16 If 
12 3| 


14 
18 
36 


15 101 

9 101 

19 81 


15 
19 
38 


6 
3 

7 


10 
61 
U 


15 17 
19 17 
39 14 


91 

3 

6 


16 8 9 
20 10 111 
41 1 11 
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Interest, at 5 per Cent, 





31 Days. 


32 Days. 


33 


Days. 


34 Days. 

i 
1 


35 


Days. 


36 Days. 




£ 

1 
2 
3 


£ s. 4 

1 
2 
3 


£ s. 





d 

1 
2 
3 


£ 











d 

1 
2 

H 


£ 





f. d 
1 
2 
31 


£ 





t, d 
1 
21 
31 


£ *• d 
1 
21 
3| 




! -> 

,5 
6 


4 
5 
G 







4 

6J 







6 





4i 
6J 







41 
51 
6} 







4i 

5f 
6| 


4i 
5| 
7 


1 


8 
9 


7 
8 
9 







71 

n 












7i 
9| 







7f 
8| 
10 
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9 
101 


81 
9i 
lOi 
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20 
30 
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1 81 
2 6i 



1 
2 


m 

9 

n 









1 

2 


10| 







11 

1 101 

2 9^ 







Hi 

1 11 

2 lOi 


11| 
1 lU 
2 111 




40 
50 
60 


3 4| 
4 21 
5 1 
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4 
5 


6 
3 







3 

4 
5 
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5 







3 SI 

4 7f 

5 7 







3 10 

4 9i 

5 9 


3 111 
4 H 
5 11 




70 
80 
90 


5 111 
6 91 
7 7i 


6 U 
7 

7 lOJ 







6 
7 
8 


3| 
21 

H 







6 6 

7 51 

8 4i 







6 8| 

7 8 

8 7i 


6 lOf 
7 10^ 
8 10^ 




100 
200 
300 


8 5| 

16 111 

1 5 5| 


8 

17 

1 6 


9 

6i 

8J 





1 


9 

18 
7 


0| 

n 





. 1 


9 3| 

18 7i 

7 111 





1 


9 7 

19 2 

8 9 


9 101 

19 8^ 

1 9 7 




400 
500 
600 


1 13 llj 

2 2 5i 

2 10 in 


1 15 

2 3 
2 12 


0| 
10 

7 


1 

2 
2 


16 

5 

14 


H 

2| 


1 

2 
2 


17 3 
6 6| 

15 m 


1 

2 
2 


18 41 

7 HI 

17 61 


1 19 5i 

2 9 3| 
2 19 2 




700 
800 
900 


2 19 5\ 

3 7 Hi 
3 16 5i 


3 1 
3 10 
3 18 


4i 
10| 


3 
3 
4 


3 

12 

1 


8| 
3| 
41 


3 
3 
4 


5 24 
14 6 
3 10 


3 
3 

4 


7 14 

16 8^ 

6 3^ 


3 9 01 

3 18 lOf 

4 8 9 




1000 
2000 
3000 


4 4 11 
8 9 10| 
12 14 9i 


4 7 

8 15 

13 3 


8 
4 



4 

9 

13 


10 



11 


4| 
91 
2| 


4 

9 

13 
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6 3i 
19 51 


4 

9 

14 


15 lOi 
11 91 

7 8 


4 18 7^ 
9 17 8 
14 15 10| 
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10000 


16 19 8i 
21 4 7i 
42 9 3| 


17 10 
21 18 
43 16 
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41 

8i 


18 
22 

45 


1 
12 

4 


7J 
U 


18 
23 

46 


12 7 

5 9 

11 6 


19 
23 

47 


3 6i 
19 51 
18 lOa 


19 14 6 
24 13 If 
49 6 3| 
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£ 
1 
2 
3 


1 37 Da> 


'9. 


38 


Day 


8. 


39 Day 


'8. 


40 


Days. 


41 : 


Days. 


42 


Days. 
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s. 





d 

1 

H 







s. 





d 
1 
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3i 
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s, 





d 

H 

2i 
31 
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U 
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3f 
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u 
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4 
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4 
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7i 
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6 
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6 
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6 
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5 
6 


3J 

4 
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4 4A 

5 5f 

6 6| 
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5 
6 


5| 
7i 
8| 







4 7 

5 9 

6 10| 


70 
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7 

8 
9 


1 
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8 
9 


3J 







7 
8 
9 


5| 
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9 2} 
10" ^ 
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1 
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10 
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1 
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11 


n 
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1 
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1 

12 
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4i 
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1 


11 

2 

13 


2| 

H 
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1 
1 


11 6 

3 

14 6 
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600 


2 
2 
3 
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6J 
8 

9| 
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3 


1 

12 

2 


7J 
Oh 

5h 


2 
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3 


2 
13 

4 


8| 
5 

u 


2 
2 
3 


3 10 

14 9i 

5 9 


2 
2 
3 


4 

16 
7 


11 

U 
4| 


2 
2 
3 


6 Oi 

17 6i 

9 0| 


700 
800 
900 


3 
4 

4 


10 

1 
11 


1 
2f 


3 

4 
4 


12 

3 

13 


m 

81 


3 

4 
4 


14 

5 

16 


9J 
5f 

1| 


3 

4 

4 


16 8i 

7 8 

18 7i 


3 

4 
5 


18 
9 
1 


7i 

m 

1 


4 

4 
5 


6i 

12 Oi 

3 6i 


1000 
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3000 


6 
10 
15 


1 
2 
4 




5 

10 
15 


4 

8 

12 


u 

2i 
3i 


5 
10 
16 


6 

13 




10 

H 

6i 


5 

10 
16 


9 7 

19 2 

8 9 


5 
11 
16 


12 

4 

16 


8| 

71 

Hi 


5 
11 
17 


15 Of 

10 li 

5 21 


4000 

5000 

10000 


20 
25 
50 


5 

G 

13 


5| 
10 

8J 


20 
26 
52 


16 

1 


5J 
6i 

1 


21 
26 
53 


7 

14 
8 


4| 
2| 
5| 


21 
27 
54 


18 4i 

7 Hi 
15 lOi 


22 
28 
56 


9 

1 
3 


3| 
7i 


23 
28 
57 


3i 
15 4 
10 8 
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Interest, at 5 per Cent. 





43 Days. 


44 


Days. 


45 Days. 


46 Days. 


47 Days. 


48 Days. 




£ 

1 

2 
3 


£ s. d 
u 
2| 
6 4 


£ 





8, 






d 

U 
21 
41 


£ s. d 
14 
2| 
44 


£ 8, 






d 

14 
3 

44 


£ 9. d 
1| 
3 
4| 


£ «. 





d 

14 
3 

44 




4 
5 
6 


5| 
7 
8^ 












7 
8J 


5| 

74 
8| 







6 

74 
9 


6 
74 
94 







64 

71 

94 




7 
8 
9 


9| 
lU 
1 0| 










1 


10 
111 

1 


104 
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1 14 



1 
1 


104 



14 


10| 
1 04 
1 1| 



1 
1 


11 

04 

2 
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20 
30 


1 2 
2 4i 

3 6^ 







1 

2 
3 


24 
4f 

74 


I 2| 
2 54 
3 84 


1 
2 
3 


3 
6 


1 34 
2 6| 
3 104 


1 
Q 2 
3 


3| 

74 
114 




40 
50 
60 


4 8| 
5 10^ 
7 Of 







4 
6 

7 


9| 
2| 


4 11 
6 If 
7 4| 


5 
6 

7 


04 
34 
64 


5 1| 
6 54 
7 84 


5 3 
6 6| 
7 104 




70 
80 
90 


8 2| 
9 5 
10 7 







8 

9 

10 


n 

10 


8 74 
9 104 
11 1 


8 
10 
11 


9| 

0| 

4 


9 
10 34 
11 7 


9 
10 
€ 11 


24 

6 
10 




100 
200 
300 


11 9i 

1 3 6| 
1 15 4 


12 

1 4 
1 16 


U 


12 3| 

1 4 7i 
1 16 111 


12 

1 5 
1 17 


7 
24 

94 


12 104 

1 5 9 
1 18 74 


13 

1 6 
1 19 


1| 

34 
£4 




400 
500 
600 


2 7 U 

2 18 lOf 

3 10 8 


2 
3 
3 


8 



12 


2i 

3| 


2 9 3| 

3 1 74 
3 13 114 


2 10 

3 3 
3 15 


4| 


74 


2 11 6 

3 4 44 

3 17 3 


2 12 

3 5 
8 18 


7 

9 

10| 




700 
800 
900 


4 2 5} 

4 14 2| 

5 6 Oi 


4 
4 
5 


4 

16 

8 


4J 
H 


4 6 34 

4 18 74 

5 10 114 


4 8 

5 
5 13 


24 
91 
5 


4 10 14 

5 3 
5 15 104 


4 12 

5 5 
5 18 


04 
24 

44 




1000 
2000 
3000 


5 17 9§ 

11 15 n 

17 13 5 


6 
12 
18 




1 
1 


6i 

1 

7i 


6 3 34 

12 6 6| 
18 9 104 


6 6 
12 12 

18 18 


04 
04 

01 


6 8 9 
12 17 64 
19 6 34 


6 11 
13 3 
19 14 



6 


■ 


4000 

5000 

10000 


23 11 2| 
29 9 0| 
58 18 Of 


24 
30 
60 


2 
2 
5 


21 
81 
5| 


24 13 1| 
30 16 54 
61 12 104 


25 4 
31 
63 


14 
14 

34 


25 15 0| 
32 3 10 
64 7 8 


26 6 
32 17 
65 15 


04 
64 

Of 
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Interest, at 5 per Cent, 



■ 


49 Bhja. 


50 Days. 


51 Days. 


52 Days. 


53 Days. 


54 Days. 


£ 
1 
2 
3 


£ 8. d 
* li 
0. 3 
4| 


£ s. d. 
1| 
3| 
4| 


£ s> d 

U 
3| 

5 


£ s, d 
1| 
3| 
5 


£ s. d 
1| 
3i 
5 


£ 8. d 
1| 
3| 
5| 


4 
5 
6 


6i 
8 
9^ 


6i 
8 
91 


6| 
8| 
10 


6| 
6 8| 
10| 


6| 
8| 
lOi 


7 
8| 
10| 


7 
8 
9 


lU 
1 0| 
1 2| 


U\ 
1 1 
1 2| 


lU 
1 \\ 
1 3 


1 
1 1| 
1 3| 


1 
1 If 
1 3| 


1 0| 
12 
1 3| 


10 
20 
80 


14 
2 8 

4 0| 


1 4| 
2 8i 
4 li 


1 4| 
2 9| 
4 2i 


1 5 
2 10 
4 3| 


1 5i 
2 10| 
4 4| 


1 5| 
2 111 
4 5| 


40 
50 
60 


5 4| 
6 8^ 

8 0| 


5 5| 
6 10 
8 2^ 


5 7 
6 111 

8 4i 


5 8| 
7 U 
8 6| 


5 9| 
7 3 
a 8| 


5 11 
7 4| 
8 101 


70 
80 
90 


9 4| 
10 8| 
12 Of 


9 7 
10 11^ 
12 3| 


9 9i 
11 2 
12 6| 


9 111 
11 4| 
12 9| 


10 1| 
11 7J 
18 0| 


10 4| 
11 10 
13 3| 


100 
200 
300 


13 5 

1 6 10 

2 3i 


13 8i 

1 7 4| 

2 1 1 


13 111 

1 7 Hi 

2 1 11 


14 2| 

1 8 5| 

2 2 8| 


14 6 

1 9 01 

2 8 6| 


14 9| 

1 9 7 

2 4 4| 


400 
500 
600 


2 13 8i 

3 7 U 

4 6]^ 


2 14 9i 

3 8 5| 

4 2 2i 


2 15 101 

3 9 lOi 

4 8 10 


2 16 111 

3 11 2| 

4 5 5| 


2 18 0| 

3 12 7 

4 7 U 


2 19 2 
8 13 111 
4 8 9 


700 
800 
900 


4 13 lU 

5 7 4i 

6 9| 


4 15 lOi 

5 9 7 

6 3 3| 


4 17 9| 

5 11 H 

6 5 9 


4 19 8| 

5 IS 111 

6 8 2| 


5 1 71 

5 16 1| 

6 10 8 


5 8 6| 

5 18 4i 

6 13 1| 


1000 
2000 
3000 


6 14 2| 
13 8 5% 
20 2 8} 


6 16 111 

13 13 n\ 

20 10 111 


6 19 8| 
13 19 5i 
20 19 2 


7 2 5| 
14 4 11 
21 7 4| 


7 5 2| 
14 10 4| 

21 15 71 


7 7 111 
14 15 10| 
22 3 10 


4000 

5000 

10000 


26 16 111 
33 11 2| 
67 2 5i 


27 7 llj 
34 4 11 
68 9 lOi 


27 18 10| 
34 18 71 
69 17 3 


28 9 lOi 
36 12 3| 
71 4 7| 


29 9| 
36 6 0| 
72 12 0| 


29 11 91 
36 19 8| 
73 19 5| 
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55 Days. 
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'8. 
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Daya. 
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60 Days. 
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34 
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1| 
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U 
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5| 
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1| 
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5i 

1 
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6 
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9 
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74 

94 
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74 

94 
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71 
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1 
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1 

1 


OJ 
24 

44 
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24 
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1 
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34 
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1 
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54 
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4 


6 
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3 
4 


64 

Of 

7 
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3 

4 
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14 
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3 

4 
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9 
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3 
4 


74 
21 

10 
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4 11 
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6 

7 
9 
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6 
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9 


14 
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24 
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9 


2| 
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44 
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9 


44 

114 
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9 
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84 


6 6| 
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13 


n 

6i 
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13 


8| 
34 

94 
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14 


11 

5| 
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84 
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14 


34 

11 

64 


11 6 
13 1| 
14 9i 
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200 
300 
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2 


15 

10 

5 


0| 

n 
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2 


15 

10 

6 
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8 
04 


15 
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2 6 


74 
2i 

10 
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2 
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7 
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94 
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1 

2 


16 

12 

8 


ll 

34 
51 


16 54 

1 12 10^ 

2 9 31 
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600 


3 
3 
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10 


3J 

4 

41 


3 
3 

4 


1 
16 
12 


44 

84 

04 


3 2 

3 18 

4 13 

/ 


54 

04 
84 


3 
3 
4 


3 
19 
15 


64 

54 

4 


3 
4 
4 


4 



16 


74 
9| 

114 


3 5 9 

4 2 24 
4 18 74 


700 
800 
900 


5 
6 
6 


5 



15 


5| 
6i 
74 


5 
6 
6 


7 

2 

18 


44 
Oi 


5 9 

6 4 

7 


3| 

11 

64 


5 
6 

7 


11 
7 
3 


2| 

U 



5 
6 

7 


13 
9 
5 
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3i 
54 


5 15 0| 

6 11 6 

7 7 114 
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2000 
3000 


7 

15 
22 


10 

1 
12 


8 
44 

04 


7 13 
15 6 
23 


5 
10 

34 


7 16 
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23 8 


31 
51 


7 

15 
23 
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16 


10| 
94 
84 


8 
16 
24 
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3 

4 


74 

34 

11 


S 4 H 
16 8 9 
24 13 If 


4000 

5000 

10000 
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37 
75 


2 

13 

6 


8i 

5 
10 
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38 
76 
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7 

14 


84 

14 

2| 


31 4 
39 
78 1 


71 
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74 


31 
39 
79 
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14 

9 
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6 

04 
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80 
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6 
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16 


6f 

24 
54 
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Interest, at 5 per Cent, 



4 


61 Days. 


62 Days. 


1 
63 Days. 


64 Days. 


65 Days. 


6% Days. 
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£ s, d 
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£ s. 
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4 
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£ s, 
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64 
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44 
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f. d 
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44 
6| 


4 
5 
6 




1 


8 

10 




8 
10 
1 




1 


81 

104 

01 




1 


84 

101 

0| 


8| 
lOi 
1 0| 







8A 

101 

1 1 


7 
8 
9 


1 
1 
1 


2 
4 
6 


1 2\ 
1 4| 
1 6| 


1 
1 
1 


21 
4J 
61 
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1 
1 


2| 
4| 

6| 


1 2| 
1 5 
1 7 







1 3 

1 54 

1 n 


10 
20 
30 


1 
3 
5 


8 
4 



1 8| 
3 4i 
5 1 


1 
3 
5 


8| 
2 
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3 
5 


9 
6 
3 


1 94 
3 64 
5 4 
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1 94 

3 74 
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60 
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10 
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4i 


6 9i 
8 5| 
10 2\ 
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8 
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n 

4| 


7 
8 
10 




6 


7 14 
8 10| 
10 8 







7 2f 
9 04 
10 10 


70 
80 
90 


11 
13 

e 15 




11 10^ 
13 7 
15 3i 


12 
13 
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H 


12 
14 
15 


34 
04 
94 


12 51 
14 2| 
16 04 







12 75 
14 51 
16 34 
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200 
300 


16 

1 13 

2 10 
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5 


16 111 

1 13 111 

2 10 111 


17 

1 14 

2 11 
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6 
91 


17 

1 15 

2 12 
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0| 

7 


17 94 

1 15 74 

2 13 5 
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2 
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16 11 
14 21 


400 
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600 
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4 3 

5 
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H 


3 7 111 

4 4 11 

5 1 11 


3 9 

4 6 

5 3 
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61 


3 10 

4 7 

5 5 
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24 


3 11 2| 

4 9 04 

5 6 10 
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5 


12 S| 

10 4| 

8 5| 


700 
800 
900 


5 16 

6 13 

7 10 
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H 

4| 


5 18 10| 

6 15 10| 

7 12 lOJ 


6 

6 18 

7 15 


9| 
0| 

4 


6 2 

7 
7 17 


8| 
34 


6 4 7| 

7 2 54 

8 34 


6 

7 
8 


6 6| 
4 7J 
2 8| 


1000 
2000 
30C0 


8 7 
16 14 
25 1 


2| 
4J 


8 9 10| 
16 19 81 
25 9 7 


8 12 
17 5 
25 17 


7 
21 


8 15 
17 10 
26 6 


4 
8 

04 


8 18 0| 
17 16 1| 
26 14 2| 


9 

18 
27 


9| 

1 71 

2 54 


4000 

5000 

10000 


33 8 
41 15 
83 11 


5| 
7i 

2| 


33 19 5| 
42 9 3| 

84 18 71 


34 10 
43 3 
86 6 


4| 



01 


35 1 
43 16 
87 13 


44 

81 
5 


35 12 3| 
44 10 4| 
89 9| 
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Interettf at 5 per Cent. 
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Although it is most convenient in common practice to make use of tables 
for finding the interest for days, the interest of any sum for any number ot 
days may be correctly and expeditiously obtained without the use of any 
table, by the following rule : 

*' Multiply the given sum by the number of days, and divide by 7,300." 

Example L What is the interest of £356 for 112 days ? 
35G multiplied 112, and divided by 7,300, gives 54,619, or £5 9s. 2|d. 

Example 2. What is the interest of £137 18s. for 97 days? 
1,379 multiplied by 97, and divided by 7,300, gives 18,323, or£l 16s. 7id. 

The amount of a given sum in any time may be found by multiplying the 
principal, time, tmd rate together ; and adding the product to the principal. 

Example 1. What sum will £37 10s. amount to in 3 years and 146 days, 
at 4 per cent per annum? 

37, 5 multiplied by 3, 4, and the product multiplied by 04, gives 5,1; 
which added to 37,5 makes 42,6, or £42 128. 

Example 2. What sum will one penny amount to in 1806 years, at 5 per 
cent, per annum ? 

,004166 multiplied by 1806, and the product multiplied by ,05, gives 
,37625, which, added to the principal, makes ,380416, or 7s. 7|d. 

Tliis example sets the difference between simple and compound interest in 
a most striking point of view ; it appears that one penny put out to interest 
at the birth of Christ, would (at 5 per cent, simple interest) have amounted 
in the year 1806 to 7s. 7|d., but at copipound interest it would have increased 
in the same period to a greater sum than would be contained in six 
hundred millions of globes, each equal to the earth in magnitude, and all of 
solid gold. 

CREDIT. 

Credit in commerce may be defined as a mutual trust, or loan of merchan- 
<lise, or money, on the reputation of the probity and sufficiency of the dealer. 
** The day,'* says Mr. Thornton, in his Essay on Paper Credit, " on which it 
suits the British merchant to purchase and send away a large^ quantity of 
goods, may not be that on which he finds it convenient to pay for them. If 
It is made necessary for him to give ready money in return, he must always 
have in his hands a very large stock of money ; and for the expense of keep- 
ing this fund (an expense consisting chiefly in th« loss of interest) he must 
be sepaid in the price of the commodities in which he deals. He avoids this 
charge, and also obtains time for preparing and adjusting his pecuniary 
concerns by buying on credit ; that is to say, oy paying for his goods not by 
money, but by the delivery of a note, in which he promises the money on a 
future day. He is thus set more at liberty in his speculations ; his judgment 
as to the pronrietv of buying or not buying, or of selling or not selling, and 
also as to the tune of doing either, may be more freely exercised. But 
the custom of taking and of giving long credit has its inconveniences as 
well as its advantages. It increases the amoimt of bad debts incurred 
in the course of commercial transactions. The apprehension of loss is 
therefore continually operating on the mind of the lender as a restraint 
on the custom of giving credit, while the compensation he receives for 
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the use of the capital which he suppUes acts as an encouragement to the 
]H*actice, The subaisting state (d credit may in general be con^dered as 
resulting out of a comparison made both by lenders and borrowers, of the 
advantages and disadvantages of which each discover that they derive from 
giving and taking credit. Mercantile confidence, however, is not always 
dealt out in that proportion in which there is reasonable ground for it. At 
some periods it has men to a most unwarrantable height, and has given occa- 
sion to the most extravagant and hurtful peculations. Evils of this kind, 
however, have a tendency to correct tliems^ves. In a country possessed of 
commercial knowledge and experience, coniidencC) in most instances, will 
not be misplaced. 

'' Some persons aire of opinion that when the eustom of buying on credit 
is pushed very far, and a great <}uantity of individual dealings is in conse- 
quence cairied on by peraons having comparatively litde property, the 
national commerce is to be considered. as unsupported by a proper capital; 
and that a nation under such ciroumstances, whatever may be ita ostensible 
riches, exhibits the delusive appearance of wealth. It must, however, be 
remembered, that the practice of buyins^ on credit, in the internal commerce 
of the country supposes the habit of selling on credit also to subsist, and to 
prevail, on the whole, in an exactly equal degi'ee. In respect to the foreign 
trade of a country, the practice of oealing on credit indicates poverty or 
riches in proportion as tne credit generally takeh is longer or snorter than 
the credit given." 

BANKS AND BANKING. 

A bank is a conunon repository, where many persons agree to keep their 
money, to be always ready at their call or direction ; or certain societies or 
communities, who take the charge of other people's money, either to improve 
it, or keep it secure. 

There are banks of various kinds, and different in the nature of their con- 
stitutions and esttablishments ; some are instituted wholly on the public 
account, and put under the direction of the magistrates, as the famous bank 
of Amaterdam, where the money deposited shul be always kept for the use 
of the proprie.torB, and shall never be let out for profit or advantage. 

Payments made by assignment on this bank are valued from three to six 
per cent, above the payment of the money in specie, arising from an opinion 
that the proprietors entertain of the equity of its administration ; for judging 
themselves secure that their money lies always ready at hand, they seldom 
draw out large sums, but make their mutual payments by transferring the 
sums from one man's account to another. 

A second sort of bank is such as consists of a company of monied men,, 
who, being duly established, and incorporated by the laws of their country,. 
agree to deposit a certain ccmsiderable fund« or joint stock, to be employed 
for the use of the society : as lending money on good security, buying and 
selling bullion, gold and silver, discounting bills of exchange, &c. Such is 
the Bank of England, which was established in the year 1694, with a capital 
of £1,200,000. This they lent to Government, for which eight per cent, 
interest was paid, and £4,000 per annum for diarges of management. The 
corporation was entitled *^The Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England," and their chartei* directed that there be a governor and twenty- 
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fowv directors ; it also lays down ndes respecting the qualifications of voters 
and of directors, with other regulations. In 1697 the hank was allowed to 
enlarge its capital to £2,201, 1 71 lOs. forthe purpose of supporting puhlic credit, 
hank notes heing then at 20 per cent. diBcimmt, owing to the want of punctuality 
in the payments of Governmenc. This capital was increased from time to 
time, till at Michaelmas, 1746, when the whole debt to the bank from the public 
was £11,686,800 and its divided capital has been raised to £10,780,000. 

From an early period- after the establishment of the baak, it had been the 
practice of the company to assist Government with money, in anticipation of 
the land and malt taxes, and by making temporary advances on E^JKchequer 
Bills and other securities. In the year 1781 the sums thus lent to Govern- 
ment, amounted to upwards of eight millions, in addition to the permanent 
debt of £11,686,800. The company now sought for a renewal of their 
charter, and offered to advance two millions on exchequer bills ; this being 
agreed to, a call was made of 3 per cent on their capital, which was now 
increaTed from' £10,780^000 to £11,642,400. The Bank of England acts not 
only as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state. It receives and 
pays the greater part of the annuities which are due to the creditors of the 
public ; it circulates Exchequer Bills j and it advances to Government, as 
we have already seen, the annual amount of the land and malt taxes, which 
are frequently not paid up for some years. It discounts bills of merchants, 
and upon different occasions it has supported the credit of the prin<;ipal 
houses, not only of England, but of Hamburgh and Holland. 

The company is properly a trading company ; and that which is peculiarly 
distinguished by the appellation of bank stock, is a trading stock, the dividend 
of which, on a capital of £11,642,400, paid half-yearly, besides occasional 
bonuses, accrues from the annual income of the company; and this 
arises from the interest received for the money advanced by the proprietors 
to th^' public, on the permanent debt, from interest on annual temporary 
advances, from profits of their dealings in buUion, and of their discounts ; 
from the interest of stock held by the company ; and from the sums allowed 
by Government for the management of the annuities, paid at the offices 
of the bank. 

TJie method of opeiiing an account wUh the Bank of England. — The 
accounts opened with the bank, are either cash accounts or discount accoimts. 
The person wishing to open a cash account must apply to the chief clerk 
of the drawing-office in the nail, who, upon the receipt of £500 (which is the 
lowest sum ma;t an account can be opened for), will deliver the necessary 
book to the party, with a quantity of checks, on which he draws out such 
sums as he occasionally requires. 

To open a discount account, the party must apply to a director ; and sucn 
application must be laid before tlie court of directors for their approbation, 
which, if obtained, application is also made to the chief clerk of the drawing 
office, who takes the signature in a book kept for the purpose, where the 
accounts are also kept, and, when required, powers of attoniey are granted, 
to enable persons to act for their principals. 

The chief clerk of the drawing-office then delivers a book to the party, 
wherein the account is opened, who receives also a quantity of checks. 

Different columns are appropriated in the books for the entries of cash 
paidf cash received, and bills deposited in the bill-office until due, which, when 
received, are passed for^vard to the parties' book. 
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To pay cash inio the Bank. — ^Take ike cash with the book to oue of th« 
tellers, who gives a voucher to the dxawing-office, and it will be immediately 
entered to your credit ; and when you have occasion to pay money, draw the 
sum wanted upop one of the checks, in the following manner : 

August 1st, 1853. 

To the cashiers of the Bank of England. 

Pay to (the name), or hearer, one hundred pounds. 

J. W. & Co. 
£100. 

When you wish to have your accounts examined, which is termed check- 
ing your books, the same is to be left at the Accountant's-ofiice, where all 
drafts paid are written off the bank-book, and returned cancelled to the 
drawer. 

No money will be paid without such a check or write-off , which is a printed 
slip of paper, with a blank ibr the sum. These slips are always hung up at a 
desk in the great hall, and are filled up as follows : 

August 1st, 1853. 
Write off from our bank-book, one hundred pounds. - 

J. W. & Co. 
£100. 

This being delivered to one of the clerks of the drawing-office, he writes 
off the siun required, and gives the money, reserving the write-off as a 
voucher. 

When bills are intended to be received, which are payable in London, tbcy 
should be indorsed and carried with the book to the bill-office, where they 
are written, or, as is technically termed, entered ehort, and are allowed in the 
bank-book so left the day after they are paid. 

All charges of noting and protesting are paid to the clerks of the bill- 
office, by whom also all bills dishonoured are returned. 

Where you intend that the bank shall pay any of your acceptances, make 
them payable there ; and before they come due, an order must be addressed 
to the cashiers to pay the same when presented. 

The order should contain a short abstract of the bill, specifying the 
drawer, the payee, the amount, and when due, and be signed by the ac- 
ceptor, in the same manner as a draft for cash. 

In reference to bills presented at a bank for discoimt, Mr. Gilbert, in his 
''History and Principles of Banking " says, that they may generally be 
divided into the following classes : 

"1. Bills drawn by producers or manufacturers uptm wholesale dealers. 

'^ 2. Bills drawn by wholesale dealers upon retail dealers. 

" 3. Bills drawn by retail dealers upon consumers. 

**4. Bills not arising out of trade, but yet drawn against value, as rents, &c. 

'^ 5. Kites, or accommodation bills. 

" The first two classes of bills are the best, and are fair legitimate bills for 
bankers to discount. The third class ought not to be too much encouraged. 
ITiey are for comparatively small amounts, and are drawn by shopkeepeVs 
and tradesmen upon their customers. To discoimt these biDs freely would 
encourage extravagance in the acceptors, and ultimately prove iiijiirious 
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to the drawers. When a man accepts bills to his butcher, baker, tailor, or 
upholsterer, he may fairly be sus}>ected of living beyond his income. Sol- 
vent and regular people pay their tradesmen's accounts with ready money. 
The fourth class of buls, though sometimes proper, ought not to be too much 
encouraged. Persons out of trade have no business with bills. The laA 
class of bills should almost always be rejected. To an experienced banker 
who knows the parties, the discovery of accommodation bills is bv no means 
difficult. They arc usually drawn for even amounts, for the largest sum 
that the stamp will bear, and for the longest term that the bank will discount, 
and are presented for discount soon after they are drawn. The parties are 
often relations, friends, or parties who, from their vocations, can have no 
dealings with each other." 

Although this quotation is addressed rather to a banker than a shopkeeper, 
still there are some hints in it which we deem valuable to the latter, and 
therefore worth his consideration. 

A third sfat of banking concern consists of the banks of private men, or 
partnerships, who deal in the same way as tlie former, upon tiieir own single 
or joint stock or credit. Such are the Lombard-street bankers, &c. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Book-keeping is the art of teaching how to dispose the accounts of 
business, so that the true state of every part and of the whole may be easily 
and distinctly known. Merchants' books are kept either by single or by 
double entry, the former method by retailers of merchandise, and the latter by 
merchants, wholesale dealers, &c. 

The most considerable books, according to the Italian method of double 
entry, are the waste-book, the journal, and the ledger ; but besides these 
three, which are absolutely necessary, there are several others, called 
auxiliary books, which are used in proportion to the business a man carries 
on. These books are the cash book, the bill-book, the invoice-book, the 
account current-book, the commission, or order, or advice-book, the letter- 
book, &c., of all which we shall treat more fully hereafter. 

The Waste-book may be defined a register, containing an inventory of a 
merchant's effects and debts, with a distinct record of all his transactions and 
dealings* in the way of trade, related in a plain sunple style, and in order of 
time as they succeed one another. The waste-book opens with the inven- 
tory, which consists of two parts ; first, the effects, that is, the cash or bills 
of exchange a merchant has by him, the goods he has by him, his part of 
ships, houses, farms, &c, with the debts due to him ; the second part of the 
inventory consists of the debts due by him to others ; the difference between 
which and the efiects is what the merchants call neat stock. 

When a man begins the world, and first sets up in trade, the inventory 
is to be gathered from a survey of the particulars that make up his real 
estate, but ever after it is to be collected from the balance of his old books, 
and camied to the new. 

After the inventory is fairly related in the waste-book, the transactions in 
trade come next to be entered down, which is a daily task, to be perfonned 
as they «occur. The narrative ought to exhibit transactions with all. the 
circumstances necessary to be known, and no more. It should contain the 
names of persons with whom the merchant deals upon trust, the conditions 
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of bargains, the term* of payment, the anantity, quality, and prices of goods, 
with everything that serves to make the record distinct, and nothing else. 
The waste-book, if no subsidiary books are kept, should contain a record or 
all the merchant's transactions and dealings in the way of trade ; and that 
hot only of such as are properly and purely mercantile, but of every occur- 
rence that affects his stock, so as to impair or increase it, such as private 
expenses, servants' wages, house-rent, taxes, money gained, &c. 

The Journal is the book in which the transactions recorded in the waste- 
book are prepared to be carried to the ledger, by having their proper debtors 
and creditors ascertained and pointed out : whence it may be observed, that' 
the great design of the journal is to prevent errors in the ledger : again, 
after the ledger is filled up, the journal facilitates the work required in 
revising and correcting it ; for first the waste-book and journal are compared, 
and then the journal and ledger ; whereas to rense the ledger immediately 
from the waste-book, would be a matter of no less difficulty than to foim it 
without the help of a journal : lastly, the jo*amal is designed as a fair record 
of a merchant's business, for neither of the other two books can serve this- 
purpose. Hence it is, that in case of differences between merchants and 
their dealers, the journal is the book commonly called for and inspected by a 
civil judge in the courts of justice. 

In the journal, persons and things are charged debtors to other persona 
and things as creditors ; and in tms it agrees with the ledger, where the 
same style is used, but differs from it as to forms and order ; so that it agrees- 
with the waste-book in those very things where it differs from the ledger ; 
and, on the other hand, it agrees with me latter, in the very point where it 
differs from the former. 

The Ledger.' — The ledger is tne principal book wherein all the several 
articles of each particular account that lies scattered in other books, accord-* 
ing to their dates, are collected and placed together in spaces allotted fo^r 
them, in such a manner that the opposite parts of every account are dire<:tiy 
set fronting one another, or opposite sides of the same foho. 

The ledger's folios are divided into spaces for containing the accounts, on 
the head of which are written the titles of the accounts, marked Dr. on the 
left hand page, and Cr. on the right ; below which stand the articles, with 
the word To prefixed on the Dr. siae, and the word Btf on the Cr. side; and 
upon the margin are recorded the dates of the articles, in two small columns 
allotted for that purpose. The money columns are the same as in other 
books : before them stands the folio colmnn, which contains figures directing 
to the folio where the corresponding ledger entrance 6f each article is made ; 
for everything is twice entered in uie ledger, namely, on the Dr. side of one 
account, and again on the Cr. side of some other account; io that the figures 
mutually refer from one to the other, and are of use in examining the lei^er. 
Besides these columns, there must be kept in all accounts, where number, 
measure, weight, or distinction of coins is considered, inner columns to insert 
the quantity ; and for the ready finding any account in the ledger, it has on 
alphabet or index, wherein are written the titles of ail accounts, with the 
number of the folio where they stand. 

How the ledger is to be posted from the journal. 

1. Turn to the alphabet and see whether the Dr. of the journal post to be 
transported is written there ; if not, insert it under its proper letter, with the 
number of the folio to which it is to be carried. 
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2. Having diBtingnished the Dr. and the Cr. sides, as already directed, 
recording the dates, complete the entry in one line, hy giving a short hint of 
the nature and terms of the transaction, carrying the sum to the money 
columns ; and inserting the quantity, if it is an account of goods, &c., in the 
inner columns, and the referring figiu-e in the folio colunm. 

3. Next turn to the creditor of the journal post, and proceed in the same 
manner with it, hoth in the index and ledger; with this difference only, that 
the entry is to he made on the Cr. side, and the word By prefixed to it. 

4. The post heing thus entered in the ledger, return to the journal, and on 
the margin mark the folios of the accounts, with the folio of the Dr. ahove, 
and the &lio of the Cr. helow, and a small line between them, thus |. These 
marginal numbers of the journal are a kind of index to the ledger and are of 
use in examining the books, and on many other occasions. 

5. In opening accounts in the ledger, follow the order of the journal as to 
Dr. and Cr., and leave a sufficient space in the ledger for the difierent per- 
Bons' accounts, according to the extent of them, so as to prevent the necessity 
of transferring the accounts to different folios in the ledger. Begin with 
the first journal post, allow the first space in the ledger for the Dr. of it, the 
Bcxi for the Cr., the third for the Dr. -of the following post, if it is not the 
same with some of those already opened, and so on till the whole journal be 
transported ; and supposing that, through inadvertency, some former space 
has been allowed too large, you are not to go back to subdivide it, in order 
to open another account in room thereof. Though these rules are formed for 
simple posts, where there is but one. Dr. and one Cr. yet they may be easily 
applied to complex posts. 

Cash Book, is so called, because it contains, in debtor and creditor, all the 
cash that comes in and goes out of a merchant's stock, the receipts on the 
debtor side, the persons of whom it was received, on what, and on whose 
account, and in what specie, and the payment on the creditor side, mention- 
ing also the specie, the reasons of the payments, to whom, and for what 
account they are made. 

Invoice Book. — ^This book is kept to copy the invoices in, and to preserve 
the journal from erasures, which are unavoidable in drawing out the invoices 
of several sorts of merchandise received, sent out, or sold, wherein very 
minute particulars must be entered. It is also useful in finding out at once 
the particulars of each invoice without reference to the waste book, &c. 

Account Current Book. — This book contains copies of the accounts which 
are sent to correspondents, in order to settle them in concert, before they are 
balanced in the ledger. 

IVarehouse Book. — ^This book contains a list of all the merchandise that 
are lodged in the warehouse, those that are taken ont of it, and those that 
remain, by which means the warehouse stock at the end of the year is the 
more readily ascertained. 

Book of Payments or Debts. — In this book is written down the day on 
which all sums become due, either to be paid or received, by bills of exchange, 
notes of hand (promissory notes), merchandise bought or sold, or otherwise. 
Py comparing receipts and payments, one may in time provide the necessary 
fluids for payments, by getting the bills, notes, &c., due to be paid, or by 
taking other precautions. 

Bui Book, — In this book are entered the bills of exchange which mer- 
chants accept, also notes of hand, specifying the drawer, to whom payi^ble, 
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the date, the day when due, the sum, &c. ; this book is called Bil^s pavable. 
The reverse side of the hill book is called BUU recewahUy in which are 
entered in like mantier the bills and notes with all the particulars of them, 
which are received in the course of business, how disposed of, &c. By 
reference to^s book a merchant sees at once the state of all outstanding 
bills for and against him. 

Letter Book. — Is a book which all letters are carefully copied into, with 
an alphabet or index annexed to it, referring to the names of correspond- 
ents, by the folio. There are several other books, as the petty cash book, 
postage book, &c., whose titles sufficiently indicate their various uses. 

" Of the efficiency of the Italian system of book keeping," says the Par- 
liamentary Report on Excise Accounts, ** the trading wond, in its infinite 
variety of commerce and concerns, gives unanimous evidence. Into every 
well-regulated manufactory — into everv extensive mercantile establishment 
in every part of the civilized world — it has gradually but peremptorily forced 
its way ; and in this country is finding its way into mercantile establishments 
of humbler grades. The revenues of no government have been safely ad- 
ministered — the accounts of no government have been intelligibly kept — the 
business of no government has been promptly and satisfactorily dispatched 
— ^until the commercial system has been introduced with its order and unifor- 
mity into the different departments." 

OUTLINE OF A SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM ADAPTED FOR RETAIL 

BUSINESS. 

It has pretty generally been supposed that the shopkeeper, from the trifting 
character of many of his sales, could not keep his accounts upon a principle 
so satisfactory and systematic as the merchant ; but the difficulty applies 
solely to the quantities of goods, and not to money matters, which, in all 
concerns, whether small or large, are comprised in expenditure and returns, 
payments and receipts. This being the case, it is as easy for the shopkeeper 
to arrange a system so as to ascertain these with as great accuracy as' it is 
for the wholesale dealer. To achieve this we give below a simple form in 
which the only books required are a cash-book, a day-book, and a 
ledger, into which the transactions recorded in the two former are transferred 
immediately, without the intervention of a journal. 

In the arrangement of the cash-book there is a slight difference from such 
books in general use. This consists in its having an inner column on each side 
titled ''Store." In the inner column on the Dr. side all the cash which has 
been drawn for ready-money sales and discounts received are entered ; and 
in the credit inner column all the ready-money purchases, discounts allowed 
or paid, and all charges of a general nature. At the end of every month the 
amount of each of the inner columns is transferred to the outer, and then 
posted to " Store Account " in the ledger. 

The form given shows the ready-money sales as entered weekly, but in 
practice they shoidd be entered daily, unless a petty cash book is kept for 
that purpose, in which case, at any convenient time, they may be traflft- 
ferrea. 

All the other transactions belong to the day book, in which they are regu- 
larly recorded. The credit purchases are extended into the "Store Dr.** 
column ; the credit sales to the ** Store Cr." column, and any other transactiotis 
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are entered in the journal form in an idner coltunn. The two outer columns- 
are summed monthly, and their amounts posted to ** Store Account " as 
before. 

The ledger is so simple that it will at once be understood. The Store 
Account unites a charges and goods account ; and at winding up the value of 
the goods in stock, as found by inventory, is set down to the credit as a 
balance, ^d the excess of the credit above the debit side, being the profit 
realized, is transferred to stock account. 

The transactions are continued only for a single month, but the same mode 
should be continued throughout the year. IVe have illustrated the mode of 
balancing here at the end of the month, when the closing stock entries are 
set down in the journal form at the end of the day book, 
ft In the event of the concern being a partnership, the accounts may still be 
kept as shown pp. 150, 151, and the interests of the partners regulated in a 
private ledger m accordance with the form given in the last section of the 
ledger page. In this ledger should also be engrossed the inventory and 
valuation of stock, and the balance account. 

LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Partnership is a contract of two or more persons to place their money, 
effects, labour, and skill, or some or all of them, in lawful commerce or 
business, and to divide the profit and bear the loss in certain proportions. 
The two leading principles of the contract are, a common interest in the 
Htock of the company, anf a personal responsibility for the partnership 
engagements. The common interest of the partners applies to all tlie 
partnership property, whether vested in the first instance by their several 
contributions to the common stock, or afterwards acquired in the course 
of the partnership business : and that property is first liable for the debts of 
the company, and after they are paid, and the partnership dissolved, then 
it is subject to a divison among the members or their representatives, ac- 
cording to agreement. If one person advances fimds, and another furnishes 
his services or skill, in carrying on a trade, and is to share in the profits, it 
amounts to a partnership. But each party must engage to bring into the 
common stock something that is valuable : and a mutual contribution of that 
which has value and can be appreciated is the essence of the contract. 
There must be a communion of profit to constitute a partnership as between 
the parties. They must not be jointly concerned in the purchase only, but 
jointly concerned in the future sale. 

A participation in the loss or profit, or holding himself out to the world as 
a partner^ so as to induce others to give credit on that assurance, renders a 
person responsible as a partner. 

There is a just and marked distinction between partnership as respects 
the public, and partnership as respects the parties ; and a person may be 
liable as a partner to third persons, although the agreement does not create 
a partnership between the parties themselves. It is a fundamental doctrine 
of the law, that though the person to be charged contributes neither money 
nor time, nor receives any part of the profits, yet, if he lends his name as 
partner, or suffers his name to continue m the firm after he has ceased to be 
an actual partner, he is responsible to third persons as a partner. Dormant 
partners, when discovered, are equally liable as if their names had appeared 
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Jan. 

1 

7 
8 

14 

21 
25 



28 



To Stock „... 

Store cash sales .. 
Store discount 

fromR. PhUp.. 
Store cash sales ... 
J. Pym, in foil .. 
Store cash sales .., 
Bills receiyablsy 

discounted, T. 

Smith's, due 

May 18 

Store oadi sales ... 



ft 



if 
ft 
ff 
tt 



tf 



Store 

£ 

• ■ « 

ao 

20 
92 

«* • 

2i 



£ 
1,000 



28 



24 



120 

• •• 

134 



£11,278 
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Jan. 
1 
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8 

13 

I 25 

28 



ft 



By Bank lodged 

Store 400 lbs. tea 

at 4s 

„ B. Fliilp,p«idhim 
„ A. B., feuoily ex- 

peases 

„ St<x« discount to 

J. Pym 

Store discount on 

T. S.*sBiU 

J, Store mcidents, fro. 
„ A. B., family ex- 



ft 



Store 
£ 



80 



By Balance 



2 

24 



Gr» 



570 



40O : 

10 



12 

108 
178 



£11,278 
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Jan. 

2 

5 

10 

15 

20 



28 



ToB. Fhilp, for 2,000 lbs. tea, at 40. 

By J. Pym, 96 lbs. tea, ai5« - 

To R. Philp, 200 cwt. sugar, at 50s 

By J. Pym, 40 owt. sugar, at 60s 

Bills receivable. Dr. to J. Pym : 

Received his bill at 4 months, due May 18 £120 

By J. Pym, for 8 lbs. tea, at 5s •. £ 2 

„ 80 sugar, at 6d. £2 

Store account, Dr., for purchases on credit this month 

Store account, Cr., for saies on credit this numth 

Stock, Dr. to A. B., private aooount, balance of latter 
transferred £22 

Store account, Di*. to stock, gain on former tnnsfeired ... £42 



idU 


)re. 




Dr. 


Cr. 




£ 


£ 




400 


■ •• 




■ ■ • 


24 




500 


1 
... 


• • • 


120 t 

i 





900 
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X51 



Jan. 28 



f» 



Jan. 28 



tt 



if 



Dr. 
Jan. 1 

Dr.m 

^^an. 20 



Dr, 

Jan. 13 
„ 28 

Dr. 

Jan. 8 

,/28 



Dr. 
Jan. 5 



>i 



*9 



15 
28 



Dr. 



'Stock.- 



To A. B. for cash with- 
drawn £22 

„ Balance i.. 1,020 



£1,042 



Jan. 1 By cash for capital £1,000 

28 „ Store for gain 42 



ff 



£1,042 



-Storb.- 



Tocash .;5108 

„ Sundries, per Day 

' " ..900 

42 



Book 
„ Stock for gain 



£1,050 



^ Cr, 

Jan. 28 By cash for sales, &c.... £134 
„ Sundries sules, per 

Day Book 1481 

,1 Balance, goods on 

hand 768 



it 



tt 



£1,050 



•Bank,- 



To cash lodged £570 i Jan. 28 By balance 



Cr, 

£570 



'BILIS Becbitablb.- 



To J, Pym, due May 
18th £120 



Jan. 25 By cteh, dischaxved J* 
Pym'sbiU 



Cr. 
£120 



I 



-A. B., Private Account,- 



To cash, fiunfly expenses £10 

12 



if 



a 



JasBL. 29 By stock transferred 



Cr. 

£22 



-R. Philp.- 



To oa^, discount £20 
Balance 



>f 



£400 
500 



Cr 

• 

Jan. 2 By store, 2,000 lbs. tea, 

at 4s £400 

,,10 „ 200cwt.s«g-ar, 

at 50s 500 



-i— J. Ptm.- 



To store, 96 lbs. tea, ' 

at 5s £24 

40owt. sugar, 
608, 120 

Tea and sugar 4 



97 



n 



£148 



Cr. 

Jacn. 14 By cash, discount £2 £24 
,, 20 •, BiUs receivable, due 

May nth 120 

„ 28 „ Balance 4 



£148 



Balance (A. B.'s Estate, January 28th). 



To cash on hand £178 

„ Store goods on hand 768 



if 
if 



Bank 

J.. Pym, due by him 



570 
4 

£1^ 



Cr. 

By R. Philp, due to him £500- 
„ Stock 1,020! 

I. 



£1,620 
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in the firm, although thev were unknown to be partners at the time of die 
creation of the debt. Each individual member of a firm is answerable, m 
solido, for the whole amount of the partnership debts, without reference to 
. the proportion of his interest, or to the nature of the stipulation between him. 
and his associates. 

It is a genera] and well-established principle, that when a person joins a 
partnership as a member, he does not, without a special promise, assume the 
previous debts of the firm, nor is he bound by tnern. To render persons: 
jointly liable upon a contract as partners, they must have a joint interest 
contemporary with the formation of the contract. If, however, goods are 
purchased in pursuance of a previous agreement between two or mcnre 
persons, that one of them should purchase the goods on joint account, in a 
foreign adventure, they are all answerable"^ to the seller for the price as 
partners, even though their names were not announced to the seller ; for the 
previous agreement made the partnership precede the purchase, and a joint 
interest attached in the goods at the instant of the purchase. 

I. Our advice is, first — Be cautious in the selection of a partner. — A man 
should not only have the most implicit confidence in the integrity of his 
partner, but he should also be well acquainted with his temper, and be 
satisfied of his general prudence and ability. An unfortunate temper, a dis* 
position^ to unreasonable speculation, or a general incapacity for business, 
will often prove as injurious as the want of upright principle. By entering 
into partnership, each party reposes confidence in the other, and constitutes 
Lim his general agent as to all the partnership concerns : hence, the act of 
one, whenever it has the appearance of being on behalf of the firm, is con* 
sidered as the act of the rest. 

One partner can buy and sell partnership effects, and make contracts in 
reference to the business of the firm, and pay and receive, draw and indorse, 
and accept bills and notes. 

The act of one partner, though on his private account, and contrary to 
the private arrangement among themselves, will bind all the partners if made 
without knowledge in the other party of the arrangement, and in a matter 
which,, according to the usual course of dealing, has reference to the businiess 
transacted by the firm. 

In all contracts concerning negotiable paper, the act of one partner binds 
all, and even though he signs his individual name, provided it appears on 
tlie face of the paper to be on partnership account, and to be intendea to hat'e 
a joint operation. But, if a bill or note be drawn by one partner in his name 
only, and without appearing to be on pai-tnership account, the partnershi|> 
is not bound by the signature, even though it was made for a partnership 
purpose. If, however, the bill be drawn by one partner, in his own name, 
upt)n the firm, on partnership account, the act of drawing has been held to 
amount, in judgment of law, to nn acceptance of the bill by the drawer, in 
behalf of the firm, and to bind the firm as an accepted bill. Even if the paper 
was made in a case which was not in its nature a partnership transaction, yet 
it will bind the firm, if it was done in the name of the fii'in, and there be 
evidence that it was done under its express or implied sanction. But if 
partnership security be taken from one partner without the previous know- 
ledge and consent of the others, for a debt which the creditor knew at the 
time was the private debt of the particular partner, it would be a fraudulent 
transaction, and clearly void in respect to the partnership. So if, from the 
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flubject-iaatter of tli& contract, or the course of dealing of the partnership, 
the creditor was chareeahle with constructive knowledge of that- fact, the 
partnership is not liahle. 

If, however, the negotiable paperof a firm be given by one partner on 
his private account, and that paper issued within the general scope of the 
authority of the firm, passes into the hands of a bond fide holder, who has 
no notice, either actually or constructively, of the consideration of the 
instroment ; or if one partner should purchase, on his private account, an 
article in which the firm dealt, or which had an immediate connection with 
the business of the firm, a different rule applies, and one which requires the 
knowledge of its being a private, and not a partnership transaction, to be 
brought home to the claimant. 

One partner may pledge as well as sell the partnership effects in a case 
free firont collusion, if done in the usual mode of dealing, and it has relation 
to'the trade in .which tlie partners are engaged. And if one partner acts 
fraudulently with strangers in a transaction within the scope of the partnership 
authority, the firm is nevertheless bound by the contract. 

It is a general principle of law that one partner cannot bind a firm hy 
dsedf imless authorized to do so by deed. But a deed of release executed 
by one partner without the consent of the others, will in general be valid 
against all. 

II. It is always advisable, though not essential, that articles of co-partner- 
sliip should be formally drawn up, and they should specify the conmience- 
ment and intended duration of the partnership ; the kind of business to be 
pursued ; the proportion of capital to be brought in ; the manner in which 
the gains and losses are to be divided ; whether interest is to be charged 
on capital, and at what rate; the allowance which the co-partners may 
withdraw yearly for their private use, and the disposition which is to be made 
of the joint property in the event of a dissolution. 

III. Insert in your co-partnership etgreements, an article against the co- 
partners becoming bound as surety or otherwise during the co-partner ship ^ 
except for the business of the firm, — A violation of this stipulation gives the 
right to dissolve the co-partnei*ship. This stipulation is exceedingly useful ; 
not that any such contracts of suretyship bind the firm, for ordinarily they do 
not, and being private stipulations between the partners, they do not affect the 
public ; but this article acts as a salutary restraint upon the co-partners^ 
especially the younger members of houses, from the indulgence of a heedless 
kindness, and relieves them from solicitations for favours which it is often 
difficult to refiise and always wrong to grant. 

IV. Be certain to specify in your articles of co-partnership what disposition 
is to be made of the joint property in the event of a dissolution, — ^This is the 
iQOst important of ail the stipulations, and it is one of the first dictates of 
prudence to provide at the commencement of the union, when there is mutual 
confidence and good feeling between the parties, and when the uncertainty 
as to which party shall fall under the adverse operation of any stipulations, 
insures the adoption of such as are mutually and reciprocally just for the dis- 
position of the property in the event of a dissolution ; an event upon which 
it becomes so peculiarly situated, from the equal and conflicting rights of dis- 
senting owners, that the only administration of it which the law can sanction, 
is to take it from all. 

V. When the partnership is dinsolved, give due notice of its dissolution in <me 
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of the tuual advertismg ffOMettet of the place where the hutmeti woe tearriea 
on, and an actual and expreis nottce to aU wkoprepioutkfhaddealmps with the 
firm, — Without this the partners may still act in the name' of die firm, and 
create liabilities on its members in favour of all who shall not be actually 
proved to have had notice of dissolution. 

If a partnership be formed for a single purpose or transaction, it ceaaes as 
soon as the business is completed. A partnership may be dissolved by the 
voluntary act of the parties, and by the death, ineamty, or bankruptcy cf 
either, and hy judicial decree, or by such a change in the condition of one of 
the parties as disables him to perform his part of l^e duty. 

It is an established principle in the law of partnership, that, if it be with- 
out any definite perioa, a partner may withdraw at a moment's notice, when 
he pleases, and dissolve the partnership ; and even if tiie paartners have 
formed a partnership by articles, for a definite period, the parties may, by 
mutual consent, dissolve the partnership ; and it would seem that the mar- 
riage of a partner who was a femme sok would dissolve the partnership as 
regards her. 

When a partnership is actually ended, by death or other effectual mode, 
no perscm can make use of the joint property in the way of trade, or incon- 
sistently with the purpose of settling the affairs of the partnership, and wind- 
ing up the concern. One partner cannot indorse bills and notes previously 
given to the firm, nor accept a bill previously drawn on it, so as to bind it. 
If the paper was even indorsed berore the dissolution, and not put into cir- 
culation until afterwards, all the partners must unite in putting it mto circula- 
tion, in order to bind them. 

MISCELLANEOUS ADVICE AND FUNDAMENTAL LEGAL 
PRINCIPLES FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE 

SHOPKEEPER. 

MISCELLANEOUS ADVICE. 

I. If you receive an accoxmt current from your creditor, and intend to dis- 
pute it, make your objections within a reasonable time after its receipt. 

In the mercantile world, an account current, not objected to in tne course 
of two or three posts after it is received, is deemed to he agreed to, and this 
understanding is regarded in the investigation of mercantile accounts in a 
court of equity. 

II. If you are the creditor in cases of fuarantee or suretyship, it is your 
interest mat the surety should unite with the debtor in a joint c^liffation. 
Under this form of contract, you can immediately proceed against both par- 
ties in the same legal proceeding. But if you are the surety, it is to yoar 
interest to enter into a separate contract, stipulating that the debtor i^all do 
the act in question. Here notice must be given you of the debtor's default, 
and tiie creditor will have to enforce the obligation by two independent pro- 
ceedings. 

III. If you are appointed an executor or administrator, deduct the charges 
of administration from the amount of assets in your hands; for if you pay 
out all the money arising from the personal estates, you cannot obtain a 
licence to sell the real estate to pay the expenses of administration. 

IV. If two or more persons enter into au agreement for the purchase of 
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an estate, an article should be inserted as between themselves, that in case 
default is made in either to pay his part of the purchase-money, and the 
other pay it for him, he shall be entitled to call upon the vendor for a convey- 
ance of the entire estate to hold as security for repayment. 

y. A partner assigning his share to the other, on dissolution of partner- 
ship, must — as they are joint tenants— ^ise the word '* releate." It is con- 
sidered that word alone can pass the whole interest. 

VI. In an action to recover money due on a bond, the action must be 
brought in the name of the original obligee, notwithstanding the assignment; 
therefore, a power of attorney to sue in nis name should sjWays be inserted 
in the ^Assignment. 

VII. On an assignment of a chose in aeti(m, notice of the assignment by 
a copy, or a fiill and clear statement of it, should be given to the debtor. 

VI II. Remember that maxriage revokes a will previously executed. 

FUND^lMENTAL LEGAL PRINCIPLES. 

1 . That which is originally void, does not by lapse of time become valid. 
If an infent or married woman make a will and publish the same, and die 

of full age or single, it is still void. A wiU of a married woman made before 
marriage, will nbt survive on the husband's death. 

2. A personal right of action dies with the person. 

3. The law compos no one to do impossibilities. 

4. No one shall be twice vexed for one and the same cause. 

5. The greater contains the less. 

In an action for battery, and maiming is proved, it is well, because it is 
battery and more. 

6. The law favoiurs things which are in the custody of the law. 

7. The husband and wife are one person. 

8. Every act shall be taken most strongly against the maker. 

If I plant land with com, and lease it for two years, the com belongs to 
the lessee if I do not except it. 

9. When two titles concur, the elder shall be preferred. 

10. Agreement overrule the law. 

11. He who derives the advantage ought to sustain the l>urden. 

12. No man shall take advantage of his own wrong. 

13. Where the equities are equal, the legal estate shall prevail. 

14. He has the better title who was first in point of time. , 

15. A right of action cannot arise out of fkaud. 

16. It is fraud to conceal fraud. 

1 7. The law assists those who are vigilant, and not tliose who sleep over 
their rights. 

18. ^norance of the law excuses no one. 

19. Who does not oppose what he might oppose, seems to consent. 

20. When contrary laws come in question, the inferior law must yield to 
the superior ; the law general to the law special ; an old law to a new law ; 
man's laws to the laws of God. 

LICENSES. 

To seU certain articles, such as drugs, tobacco, tea, &c., as well as to 
pursue certain occupations, it is necessary to take out a license ; but as the 
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cost of this is always subject to variation, and information regarding it may 
be obtained in any town from the Licensing or Stamp-office, we nave re- 
served our space for other matter, concerning which the information is 
equally important, and less subject to change^ 

THE LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT 

Being now ready in every thin? to take a shop, the consideration will be 
to look out for one in such a situation as you deem most suitable for the call- 
ing you intend to pursue, looking well to the character of the neighbourhood, 
and weighing the responsibilities upon which you are about to enter with 
coolness, care, and caution. Having found a situation which you deem cal- 
culated for your purpose, before taking the premises carefully examine their 
state of repair, see that the windows are free from damage, that the walls are 
not assailed bv damp, that the chimneys do not smoke, that there are no 
offensive smells arising from inefficient drainage and in short that the 
locality is subject to no nuisance which may render your existence either dis- 
agreeable or unhealthy. Be sure also to make particular inquiries whetber 
the rates and taxes are paid up, and whether the party lettmg is the reid 
landlord of the property, or his accredited agent : and before signing any 
agreement, or taking possession, see that everything is done by the landlord 
that you wish to be done ; and have the fixtures properly specified. 

RATES AND TAXES. 

The Queen's taxes of every kind, as well as parochial rates, the land-tax, 
and sewer-rate, are all payable on the premises, and claimable from the 
tenant ; but the property, land-tax, and seweivrate being fixed upon the land- 
lord or owner, the tenant paying them, will have them allowed out of liis 
rent. However, if you specially agree in writing to pay these last, you take 
yourself quite' out of the protection of the law. This, however, is not the 
case with the parochial rates and taxes ; arrears of these not being legally 
claimable from the party comine into possession, although sometimes the 
collectors do their best to persuade the tenant into a contrary opinion. To 
be saved from all such annoyances, procure from the landlord, m writing a 
specification clearing you from all rents, rates, and taxes of whatever nature 
and kind soever, which may have become due up to the period of your taking 
possession. 

By the Act 17 Geo. IL, cap. 38, sec. xii, it is enacted : 

'' And whereas Persons frequently remove out of Parishes and Places 
without paying the Rates assessed on them, and other Persons do enter and 
occupy their Houses or Tenements part of the Year, by reason whereof great 
Sums are annually lost to such Parishes and Places ; be it therefore enacted 
by the Authority aforesaid. That where any Person or Persons shall come 
into or occupy any House, Land, Tenement, or Hereditament, or other 
Premises, out of or from which any other Person assessed shall be removed, 
or which at the time of making such Rate was empty or unoccupied, that 
then every Person so removing from and every Person so coming into or 
occupying the same shall be liable to pay such Rates in proportion to the 
Time that such Person occupied the same respectively, in the same Manner 
and under the like Penalty of Distress as if such Person so removing had 
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not removed, or such Person so comin? in or occupying liad been originally 
rated and assessed in such Rate ; which said Proportion in case of Dispute, 
shall be ascertained by any Two or more of His Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace." 

Agreement for taking a house on an Annual Tenancy, , 

Memorandum of an Undertaking, entered into this 
day of , 185 , between R. A., of , and 

L. O., of , as follows : 

The said R. A. doth hereby let unto the said L. O. a dwelling-house, 
situate in > in the parish of , for the 

term of one year certain, and so on from year to year, until half a year's 
notice to quit be given by or to either party, at the yearly rent of 
pounds, payable quarterly ; tne tenancy to commence at 
day next. 

And the. said R. A. doth undertake to pay the land-tax, the property-tax, 
and the sewer-rate, and to keep the said house in all necessary repairs, so 
long as the said L. O. shall continue therein. And the said L. O. doth 
undertake to take the said house of R. A. for the before-mentioned term and 
rent, and pay all taxes, except those on land, or property, and the sewer-rate, 
and the other conditions aforesaid. 

"Witness our hands the day and year aforesaid. 

R, A. 
Witness, G. C. L. O. 

If the landlord agrees to pay all the rates and taxes, then a different word- 
ing of the agreement should take place, as thus : 

And the said R. A. doth undertake to pay all rates and taxes, of whatever 
nature or kind, chargeable on the said house and -premises, and to keep the 
said house in all necessary repairs, so long as the said L. O. shall continue 
therein. 

If the landlord agrees to secure the in-coming tenant from all arrears due 
on account of rent, rates, and taxes, the indemnification should be written on 
a separate paper, and in something like the following terms : 

Indemnification against Rents, Rates^ and Taxes, in Arrear, 

I, R. A., landlord of a certain house and premises now about to be taken and 
occupied by L. O., do hereby agree to indemnify the said L. O. from the 
payment of any rent, taxes, or rates, in arrear, prior to the date of the day 
at which his said tenancy commences. As Witness my hand this 
day of 185 . 

R. A. 
Witness, G. C. Landlord of the ahove premises. 

Agreement for taking a House for Three Years, 

Memorandum of an Agreement made the day of 

,185 , betw^een R. A., of , and L. O., 

of . as follows : 
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The said R. A. doth let unto the said L. O. a house (and garden), with 
appurtenances, situated in , in the parish of 

, for three years certain. The rent to commence 
from day next, at and under the yearly rent of 

, payahle quarterly ; the first payment to be 
at day next. 

The said L. O. doth agree to take the said house (and garden) of the said 
R« A., for the term and rent payahle in manner aforesaid ; and that he will, 
at the expiration of -the term, leave the house in as good repair as he found it 
fwear and tear excepted]. Witness our hands, 

R. A. 
WitnessfG. C. L. O. 

PAYMENT OF RENT. 

Rent is usually payable at the regular quarter-days, namely. Lady. day,, or 
March 25th; Midsummer-day, or June 24th; Michaelmas-day, September 
29th ; and Christmas day, December 25th. It is due at mid-day; but no pro- 
ceedings for non-payment, where the tenant remains upon the premises, can 
be taken till the next day. 

No consideration will waive the payment of the rent, shoidd the landlord 
insist on demanding it Even should the house be burnt, — ^blown or fall 
down, the tenant is still liable for rent :. and the tenancy can only be void- 
able by the proper notice to quit, die same as if the house remained in the 
most perfect condition. 

The landlord himself is the person most proper to demand rent ; he may 
eihploy another person, but if he does, he must authorise him by letter, or 
by power of attorney ; or the demand may be objected to. 

When an agent has been duly authorised, a receipt from him for any sub- 
sequent rent, is a legal acquittance to the tenant, notwithstanding the land- 
lord may have revoked the authority under which the agent acted, unless the 
landlord should have given the tenant notice thereof* 

A tender of rent shoidd be in the cui^ent coin of the kingdom. But a 
tender of Bank of England notes is good, even in cases of distress. 

F^ortn of a Receipt for Rent, 

Received of Mr. R. A. the sum of ten pounds ten shillings, for a quarter's 
rent due at Lady-day last, for the House, No. , street. 

£10 10 L. O. 



If the receipt be given by an agent, it should be sk^ned, 

^ Agent for L. O., landlord of the above premieet. 

' Be careful of your last quarter's receipt for rent, for the production of that 
document bars all prior claim. Even when arrears have been due on former 
quarters, the receipt, if given for the last quarter, precludes the landlord from 
recovery thereof. 

NOTICE TO QUIT. , 

When either the landlord or tenant intends to terminate a tenancy, the 
firay to proceed is by a notice to qi^t, which is drawn up in the two following^ 
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ways. There is an opinion however, very generally entertained, that a 
quarter's warning to quit, where the house is of small rental, is long enough 
notice ; hut this is an error. Unless a written agreement is made, defining 
the time to he given as a warning to quit at, a full year's notice must he 
given, and that at such a time as that a tenancy shall cixpire on the same 
quarter day as that upon which it commenced. 

Form of a notice to quit,-— from a Tenant to his Landlord, 

Sir, 

I herehy give you notice, that on or hefore the day of 

next, I shall quit and deliver up possession of the house 

and premises I now hold of you, situate at in the 
pansn of , in the county of 

To Mr. R. A. 

Dated the day of , 185 . 

Witness G. C. 

L. O. 

Form of notice from a Landlord to his Tenant to Quit, or pay an increased 

Rent, 

Sir, To Mr. R. A. 

I herehy give you notice to deliver up possession, and quit on or 
hefore , the [^here state the house or apartment"] and appurtenances, 

which you now hold of me, in [insert the name of street, SfcJ] and in default 
of your compliance therewith, I do and will insist on your paying me for the 
same, the [annual^ or monthly"] rent of an additional rental 

of pounds per annum, [over and above the present annual rental,] 

rent, for such time as you shall detain the key and keep possession over the 
said notice. 
Witness my hand, this day of 185 

Witness G. C. 

L. O. 

LEASES. 

" A lease is an undertaking, hy which, in consideration of a certain rent, 
or other annual reccmipense, a house, or an estate, or a. portion of land, is 
made over to another party fojr a term of years, under certain, agreed cove- 
nants and conditions. The person who grants the same, is termed tl^. lessor ; 
and the one who takes the premises, is denominated the lessee, 

, Memorandum of an Agreement for a LecLse, 

Memorandum made this day of , in 

the year , hetween R. A. of , and 

L. O. of as follows : 

The said ft. A. doth herehy ac^ree, with all coxKvenient speed, to. execute 
unto the said L. O. a lease of all thaf messuage, aad all the appurt^ances 
thereto helonging, late in the possession of G. C. situate in the 

parish of , to hold to him, the said L. 0« his heirs and 

assigns, fi:om MidsuaiBaer day next ensuing, for the term of seven, [fourteen, 
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or twenty-one] yean, at the yearly rent of , to be paid 

quarterly ; which lease shall contain all reasonable and usual covenants, and 
particularly that the said L. O. [here state what is to be done by the Tenant]^ 
during the said term. In consideration whereof, the said L. O. doth hereby 
agree to accept such lease, and to execute a counter-part thereof when 
tendered to him for that purpose. 

IV. A.. 
Witness M. C. 

L. O. 

Form of a Notice to Repair under a Lease, 
Sir, 
You are hereby required to put in good and tenantable repair, all and 
singular the messuage or tenement and premises which vou now hold of me, 
situate at , in the parish of , particularly in the 

in the said messuage or tenement, and the of the , [as the 

case viay be, describing the repairs necessary to be done,'] 

R. A. 
To Mr. L. O., Tenant in possession, or whom it may concern. 

Agreement for Letting a Furnished House or Apartment. 

Memorandum of an Agreement made and entered into this day of 

185 , between R. A. of , of the one part and L. O. 

of , of the other part, as follows : — ^That the said K. A. agrees to 

let, and the said L. O. to take, all that messuage or tenement, with the 
garden and appurtenances thereto, situate at, &'c. \or if an apartment be the 
subject of demise, all the entire first floor, particularly describing the other 
appurtenances'] together with all the furniture, fixtures, and other things 
mentioned and comprised in the Schedule hereunder written, for the space 
of months, to be computed from the day of at the 

rent of pounds per quarter, payable quarterly, the first quarterly 

1>ayment to be made on the day of next ensuing the date 

lereof. 

And it is further agreed, by and between the said parties, that each party 
shall be at liberty to determine the said tenancy, on giving to the other a 
quarter's notice in writing. And the said L. O. agrees, uiat in the deter- 
mination of the tenancy, he will deliver up the said dwelling-house (or tlis 
entire first floor, &c.) together with all the fixtures and furniture as aforesaid, 
in as good a condition as the same now are, reasonable wear and tear thereof 
excepted, and shall and will replace any of the crockery and china or other 
utensils that shall be broken or othervrise damaged. In witness, &c. 

Here is to follow the Inventory, or list of articles referred to above, 

REMEDIES TO RECOVER RENT. 

Distress is the most efficient remedy to recover Rent but cafe should be 
taken that it be done legally ; if the distress is illegal, the party aggrieved 
has a remedy by action for damages. Excessive dutresaes are illegal. The 
Distrainer ought only to take sufficient to recover the rent due, and costs ; if 
however the articles sell for a greater sum than is snfficicnt to pay dicae, 
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the remainder must be returned to the tenant, who can demand a bill of the 
Sale, and recover the overplus, if any. 

A distress can be made only for rent that is due, and cannot be made 
until the day after, nor unless it has been demanded by the Landlord or his 
agent. The outer door must not be broken open, for the purpose of dis- 
training, neither can the distress be made between Sun^setting and sun- 
rising, nor on Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas day, nor after the rent 
nas been tendered to the landlord or his agent. 

A second distress can be made, if the value of the first is not enough to 
pay the rent and costs. 

Goods conveyed oif the premises to prevent a distress, may be seized 
anywhere within Thirty days after the removal, and if force is resorted to by 
the landlord, it must be in the presence of a constable; but goods removed 
before the rent is actually due cannot be followed, but the rent can be re- 
covered by action as a debt in the County Court. 

The general rule is, that nothing can be distrained which cannot be 
returned in the same condition as before the distress was made. 

The distraining broker cannot be one of the appraisers, nor can he value 
the goods — ^such a proceeding would render the distress illegal, and the 
tenant could obtain damages. 

The persons chosen as appraisers must not be interested in the distress ; 
also if the person distraining was chosen one of the appraisers, the distress 
would be illegal. 

In cases of bankruptcy or insolvency, no more than one year's rent is 
attainable by distress, if more be due, the landlord is only entitled to come 
in with the rest of the creditors for the further sum due. 

It is generally supposed that not more than four weeks' rent can be 
recovered from weekly tenants, four months' rent of monthly tenants, and 
four quarters' rent from quarterly or annual tenants ; this nowever is not 
the case, for the alteration of the law 7th and 8th Vic. cap. 96, sec. 18 and 
67, operates only in cases of bankruptcy, or insolvency, or where the goods 
are already distrained. 

SCHEDULE OF COSTS. 

£ s, d. 

Levy a Distress 3 

Man in possession :per day, if the rent due be 

under £20 2 6 

Appraisement 6d. in the poimd on the value of the goods. 

If above £20 per day 3 6 

Appraisement Is. in the pound on the value of the goods. 

Expenses of advertising, &c 10 

Catalogues, sale, and commission. Is. in the pound on the produce of the 
Sale. 
According to 57 Geo. III. cap. 65, no person distraining for rent, shall 
take other charges than those in the above Schedule ; the party charging 
more can be sued for treble -the amount unlawfully taken. 
Brokers must give copies of the charges in all cases. 
The goods when valued are usually bought by the appraiser at their 
own valuation, and a receipt at the bottom of the inventory, witnessed by 
the person who swore them is a sufficient discharge. 

M 
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HOW TO BECOME MILLIONAIRES— OPINIONS OF 

MILLIONAIRES. 

Many of those who have risen to elevated positions hy unlocking the goldenr 
gates of wealth, have favoured the world with very v^uahle opinions, which, 
they regarded as the key to their success ; and the recapitulation of them in 
a connected form will ^ord us entertainment, and perhaps instruction. 

Rothschild's Opinion. — The founder of this world-renowned house, whose' 
immense transactions we may subsequently notice, is said to have ascribed his 
early success to the following rules : 

1. '< I combined three profits ; I made the manufacturer my customer, and 
the one I bought of my customer ; that is, I supplied the manufacturer with, 
raw materials and dyes, on each of which 1 made a profit, and took bis manu- 
factured goods, which I sold at a profit ; and thus combined three profits. 

2. *' Make a bargain at once. Be an olF-handed man. 

3. ^^ Never have any thing to do with an unlucky man or place. I have- 
seen," said he, *' many clever men who had not shoes to their feet. I 
never act with them; their advice sounds very well, but fate is against 
them ; they cannot get on themsevles, how can they do good to me ? 

4. ^^Be cautioua and bold. It requires a great deal of boldness and a' great 
deal of caution, to make a great fortune ; and, when you have got it, it requires 
ten times as much wit to keep it." 

The continued prosperity of the eminent banking-house of the Rothschilds 
is ascribed, in the following biographical extract, to two principles : — " He 
who does not delay for casualties, and has knowledge enough to percieive that 
in all great affairs the success not only depends on the choice and use of 
the favourable moment, but especially on the pursuit of an acJcnowledge*d 
•fundamental maximf will soon perceive that particularly two principles were 
never neglected by this banking-house ; to which, besides to a prudent per- 
formance of its business and to advantageous conjunctures, it owes the greatest 
part of its present wealth and respectability. 

" The first of these principles was that which caused the five brothers to 
carry on their business in a perpetual and uninterrupted communion. This 
was the golden rule bequeathed to them by their dying father. Since his 
death, every proposition, let it come from whom it may, is the object of their 
common deliberations. Every important undertaking was carried on by a 
combined effort, after a plan agreed upon, and all had an equal share in the 
result. Though for several years their customary residences were very 
remote, this circumstance could never interrupt their harmony ; it rather gave 
them this advantage, that they were always perfectly well instructed of the 
condition of things in the different capitals — ^that each of them, on his part, 
could the better prepare and initiate the affairs to be undertaken by the ^Urtit^ 
The second principle in perpetual view of this house is, not to seek an exces- 
sive profit in any undertaking ; to assign certain limits to every enterprise ; 
and, as much as human caution and prudence can do, to make themselves 
independent of the play of accidents." 

David Ricardo, the celebrated political economist, was bom in London, 
of a Jewish family, in 1772. His character for probity, industry, and talent 
early procured for him the means of support; and, becoming a member of the 
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Stock Exchange, he accnmolated an immense property. He was author of 
many works on finance ; and, in 1819 was elected to Parliament. Died in 
1823. He had what he called his own three golden rules, the observance of 
which he used to press on his private friends. These were,— 

" Never to refuse an option when you can get it,** 
" Cut short your lossesJ*' 
" Let your profits run on," 

By cutting short one's losses, Mr. Ricardo meant that, when a member had 
made a purchase of stock, and prices we^e falling, he oi^ht to re-sell imme- 
diately. And by letting one's profits run on, he meant that, when a member 
possessed stock, and the prices were rising, he ought not4to sell until prices 
nad reached their highest and were beginning again to f&Jl,V These are indeed 
golden rules, and may be applied w^th advantage to inniunerable transactions 
other than those connected with the Stock Exchange. 

Stephen Girard was bom on the 24th day of May, 1750, within the 
environs of Bordeaux, in France. He sailed to the West Indies as a cabin 
boy, when only twelve years of age; and after residing there some time, 
removed to the United States. He followed the sea as mate, captain, and 
part owner of a vessel for a while, and accumulated some money. He 
entered into partnership with Isaac Hazlehurst, of Philadelphia,, and pur- 
chased two vessels to commence the St. Domingo trade; out they were 
captured, and that dissolved the firm. 

During the war, he was at Mount Holly, in the business of bottling claret 
and cider. In 1779 he returned to Philadelphia, and entered upon the New 
Orleans and St. Domingo trade. He then tried a partnership with his 
brother, which', in the course of three or four years, exploded, as usual, in a 
rupture. Shortly after this, his prospects were materially aided by the acqui- 
sition of £10,000, deposited in one of his vessels during the innsurrection at 
St. Domingo, and for which the owners never called. In 1791 he commenced 
ship-buildmg, and ft-om that time until his death was engaged in various 
mercantile speculations, and in banking. In 1811 he had £200,000 in the 
hands of the ♦ * * • who were then in imminent danger of failure. Had 
they failed, it is very probable that Girard College would never have been 
built. The effect on his peculiar constitution of mind would most likely 
have proved fatal. He died in 1832, estimated to be worth £2,56o,000. 

He never gave an opinion on the causes of his success, that I am aware of. 
When requested to furnish incidents for his life, he refused, replying, " My 
actions must make my life." We can probably glean his opinion from the 
following two or three lUtle " actions." 

A gentleman from Europe purchased a bill of exchange on Girard, to 
defray the expenses of a tour to this country. It was duly honoured on 
presentation, but in the course of their transactions it so happened, that 
one cent (a half-penny) remained to be refunded on the part of the European ; 
and, on the eve of his departure from this country, Girard dunned him 
for it. The gentleman apologized, and tendered him a six and a quarter 
cent piece, requesting the difference. Mr. Girard tendered him in change 
Jive cents, which the gentleman declined to accept, alleging he was entitled 
to an additional quarter of a cent. In reply, Girard admnitted the fact, but 
informed him that it was not in his power to comply, as the government had 
neglected to provide the fractional cqin in question, and returned the 
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gentleman the six cent piece, reminding him, however, that he must still 
consider him his debtor for the balance. 

" We saw that remarkable man (Girard), after his head was white with 
the frost of nearly fourscore years, and could not help noticing, even then, 
the minute attention which he gave to the most trivial thing that could affect 
his fortune. * Take that lot of fowls away; the roosters arie too many; they 
would keep the hens poor,' said the old merchant to a farmer, who had 
brought them for one of Girard's ships — * take them away — I will not buy 
them?'' ' 

"Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves," 
was evidently his opinion. 

A. merchant of Boston, of fifty years' standing, who is represented to 
have amassed a fortune, states some incidents in his early life which im- 
pressed upon his mind die utility of two maxims, which he ever afterwards 
adopted as guides of conduct. "Thence," he says, "I have had these 
Mentors before me, — 

" Do YOU WHAT YOU UNDERTAKE THOROUGHLY." 
"Be FAITHFUL IN ALL ACCEPTED TRUSTS." 

" I am satisfied they have served me well threescore years." 

REFLECTIONS ON THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 

In concluding a chapter of this kind, so varied with information to the 
Shopkeeper, it woidd be unpardonable not to say something regarding one 
of the chief obligations, Doth physically and morally speaking, which 
attaches to the pursuits of any retail occupation. The Shopkeeper has not 
only his own health and happiness to regard, but the health and happiness of 
all those whom he employs. He is therefore the repository of much 
responsibility, and as justice to himself ought to be regulated with an eye to 
the performance of justice to others, his first care ought to be to have a 
specific hour for opening and closing his establishment, so that those whom 
he employs may know at what hour they are to commence their daily labour, ' 
and a^ what hour this is to cease. Lord John Russell says : 

" It is one of the greatest evils of this country, that toil has become so 
excessive, that all considerations of health — all attention to intellectual im« 
provement — and even all that time which ought to be devoted to spiritual 
worship, is lost in that excess of labour which the people of this country are 
compelled to undergo. Why is it that one generation after another is to 
pass away consumed in this hopeless toil, absorbed in such pursuits, and 
without the means of improvement? " 

To whatever causes the amount of evil recorded by the language of this 
statesman is attributable, it is not our business here to inquire ; but certain it 
is, that it is not exaggerated beyond the reality of its existence. In many 
instances, in the metropolis, young men are doomed to a life of nothing less 
than unmitigated slavery. Certainly the lash is not used, for low enough as 
the spirit of the toiling classes of England has sunk, it has not yet degenerated 
so far as to take in unretaliating submission the stripes of an employer ; but 
it must bear with a system of grinding oppression that works with imceasing 
silent severity, and wears away the finest as well as the coarsest spirit, as the 
constant falling of water will fret away the rudest rock or the hardest marble. 
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" Young men,** says the Prize Essay of the Metropolitan Drapers' Associ 
Ition, " from 16 years of age to 25 or 30, are engaged in drapers' shops daily 
about fifteen hours, of which fourteen hours and a half are actually employed 
in business. During this time they are not permitted to sit down or to look 
into a book, but are standing or moving about from morning to night, 
generally in an atmosphere exhausted by respiration, and in rooms ill venti- 
lated. When night arrives, gas-lights and closed doors complete the 
deterioration of the air, till at length it becomes almost pestiferous. Mean- 
while their meals must be* swallowed hastily, like the mouthful of water 
which impatient travellers afford to a smoking post-horse in the middle of a 
long stage. No exercise is allowed in the open sunshine, their only relax- 
ation being to take a walk in the streets about ten o'clock at night — when 
the sober and virtuous part of the community have retired to their dwelling 
— or to smoke and drink away the last hour of their evening at a tavern, or 
to form pleasure parties for the Sabbath. From the company of their friends, 
from all cultivated and virtuous society, they are, by their circumstances, 
excluded ; all scientific institutions are closed against them, by the lateness 
of their hours ; they are too tired to read after their work ; and when they 
throw themselves upon their beds, it is, too often, to breathe, in the close 
bed-rooms, where numbers are packed together, an air more pestilential than 
that which poisoned them durino^ the day. 

" The shops of druggists and grocers are kept open as late as those of 
drapers ; while the slavery under which milliners and dressmakers are pining, 
is more Relentless and more fatal still. Day and night, * in the season,* wiUi 
scarcely any relaxation or repose, as long as the dim eye can see the stitches, 
and the trembling hand direct the neeme, they must work on, to gratify the 
impatience of fashionable customers, or starve. And all these classes are 
found in other cities as well as in London." 

Well may Lord Russell say that the late hour or the long-hour system is 
one of the greate»t evils of this country which requires a thorough reform in 
all that appertains to the causes, to which such an excess of labour as the 
above passage recounts, is to be ascribed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SELF-MADE MEN SEBASTIAN ERARD— ROBERT FULTON THB 

HUBERS ^JOHN KEATS SIR JOHN LESLIE BERNARD PALISSY PESTALOZZI 

WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, ETC. ETC. 

SELF-MADE MEN. 

The history of all men whose lives have heen productive of good or evil, 
deserves the attention of every student of human nature, as from its contempla- 
tion, he may learn what to follow and what to shun. When good, however, has 
been performed by an individual so situated, as to be under the influence of 
unfavourable circumstances, the impression which the perusal of such a life 
necessarily excites, must be of a highly virtuous kind, and as an appropriate 
close to the matter which more specifically than that which is to follow, 
belongs to the guidance of the Shopkeeper, we present a few sketches of tnen 
who have risen from humble life to eminence, in the various paths which 
their geniuses led them to pursue : 

SEBASTIAN ERARD. 

Among the distinguished class enrolled in the category of Self-Made Men, 
may be mentioned Sebastian Erard, who was bom at Strasburg in 1752, and 
by whom the pianoforte, of a new and improved description, was introduced 
into France, and afterwards extensively circulated throughout England.* 

Almost all families must feel interested in the history of this instrument, 
which has become an indispensable requisite to domestic enjoyment, and has 
rendered the cultivation of musical talent an essential part of the education 
of youth. 

This instrument is stated, by some persons, to have been originally invented 
in Saxony by Silberman ; or, according to others, by Bartolommeo Cristofali, 
a harpsichord maker in the service of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Erard, who was the son of an upholsterer, was originally destined to the 
profession of an architect ; but possessing strong inventive powers, and a par- 
tiality to mechanical pursuits, he apprenticed himself at the age of sixteen 
to a musical instrument maker at Paris, where his talents and skill soon be- 
came remarked. Another manufacturer gave him a commission to construct 
an instrument of a similar form, but on different principles to the harpischord 
then in ordinary use, and stipulated that his own name should appear a& 
the maker. 

'^ The first pianoforte that vru brought into England was made by Father Wood, an English 
monk at Rome, for Mr. Crisp ; and was afterwards purchased by Mr. Oreville for one hundrml 
guineas, bein^ then unique in this country. For some time the instrument excited but little 
public attention, for no effort was madib to introduce it, until Flenius, the maker of the 
lyrichord, constructed one in imitation of Father Wood's. 
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When finished, it was soon sold ; and the purchaser, delighted with his 
acquisition, asked various questions respecting the mechanism. The dealer, 
unahle to give any explanations on the subject, was obliged to hare recourse 
to Erard, and acknowledge him as the iuTentor. The young man, who 
united to his other qualifications the most assiduous- perseverance, speedily 
acquired celebrity, and obtained the particular patronage of the Duchess de 
Villeroi — a lady attached to the court of Louis the l^teenth— and it was in 
her house that Erard constructed his first piano, which was pronounced by the 
-best judges of music in Paris to be far superior to the German. Success 
<;rowned all his efforts ; and in conjunction with his brother, Jean Baptiste 
Erard, he established a manufactory in Paris, and another in London. A 
large number of instruments were forwarded to Germany and the Nether- 
lands ; and at Hamburg, in the year 1799, upwards of two hundred were 
sold. 

Among other improvements effected by Erard, was that of adapting pieces 
of music to voices of moderate power ; and he entertained the idea of ren- 
dermg the key of the piabo moveable in either direction to the extent of haif 
a note, a whole note^ or a note and a half. This ingenious contrivance was 
first tried upon a piano made for the imfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette. 
It was also on this instrument that he made the first trial of the orgue 
^xpressiff in which, by the prolonged pressure of a finger, the sound was 
diminished or increased at will, like the mflections of the voice. 

The invention of the harp with two pedals is also claimed by Erard, who 
not only gave more elegance of appearance to this instrument, but added to 
its richness of tone, by means of pedals and levers skilfully combined to cor- 
respond to the same sounds of the octave on different strings. - 

The last work of Erard was his improved grand piano, which added to his 
ecientific reputation. He had obtained the gold medal at every exhibition o£ 
the products of French industry, and/ was the first musical instrument maker 
admitted into the ranks of the Legion of Honour. 

By his liberality and kindness of disposition, Erard had endeared himself 
to the numerous workpeople he had employed ; and an affecting tribute was 
^paid by them to his memory after his decease, which occurred in 1831. By 
their united subscription, a bust of the excellent man who had administered 
-to their comfort and happiness for so^ many vears, was obtained, and inaugtt«r 
rated with becoming ceremonies. Such tributes firora humble but gratefiil 
hearts speak more for the virtues of the departed than all the honours and 
^distinctions conferred by royalty. 

ROBERT FULTON 

This celebrated man, to whom America is indebted for the first establish- 
ment of steam navigation on her seas and rivers, was born in 1765, at Little 
Britain, Lancaster, in Pennsylvania. His origin was obscure, his parents being 
Irish refugees of a humble class, who had sought a home in the forest wilds 
-of the western world. Wh^i he had attainedhls fifth year his father died, 
leaving a widow and five children, with but scanty means of suj^ort, and 
wholly insufficient for the purposes of education. Robert, however, con- 
trived, with the aid of some mstruction in the school of his native town, and 
lus own persevering efforts, to make considerable mental progress, and he 
laid the foundation of the sound practical knowledge whidi was afterwards 
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to benefit so largely the whole human race. From liis childhood he was of a 
calcidating and inventive disposition : disinclined to the usual sporta of boya 
of his own age, it is said, he would frequent the workshops of mechanica, 
and take a lively interest in their pursuits. While still young, his mother 
placed him with a jeweller at Philadelphia, and while engaeed in this 
business, he cultivated with great assiduity a taste for painting, which he had 
practised from his childhood. His success was so great that,' before he had 
attained his eighteenth year, he was enabled, by the sale of his portraits and 
sketches, to save a considerable sum of money, and to purchase, four years 
afterwards, a farm, which he presented to his mother. 

His talents were so remarkable that he was recommended by several 
friends, and amongst them Benjamin Franklin, to proceed to London, where 
his countryman West had already acquired a certam degree of celebrity, and 
woidd, it was said, assist his promotion. 

On arriving in the Britisn metropolis, in 1786, Fulton was received by 
West with great cordiality, and a mutual friendship was immediately 
cemented between these two great men, who had botn commenced theit 
careers with the same firm reuance on their own powers of thought and 
action. 

Fulton, however, speedily abandoned his artistic pursuits on finding that 
he could not attain the distinction he coveted, and he then resolutely bent 
his mind to the development of the inventive and mechanical genius with 
which it was singularly endowed. During the two years he passed at 
Exeter, he acquired the friendship and patronage of the Duke of Bridg- 
water and Earl of Stanhope, both generous encouragers of talent. On 
his return to London he met a rich countryman, Mr. James Rumsey, whu 
had arrived from America with the praiseworthy intention of obtaining 
steam engines, and other useful inventions for the benefit of his own country* 
A similarity of taste and disposition speedily united the two friends, and it is 
to this circumstance that Fulton was indebted for the encouragement attend^ 
ing his earliest efforts. 

A manuscript was found among his papers, bearing the date of 1793, in 
which he expresses his confidence of the possibility of applying steam to 
navigation. About this period, also, he formed projects for the improvement 
of the system of canals, and proposed one, the original plan of which, he 
confesses, was given to him by Earl Stanhope. 

In 1794, he received a patent for an inclined plane which was intended to 
supersede the use of locks on canals ; and wrote a treatise on the subject. 
He also invented a machine to facilitate excavations, for which he obtamed 
a patent. In the same year he presented to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Industry and Commerce, a mill of his own making, to saw and 
polish marble, for which he received the thanks of the Society and a medal 
of honour. He also took out patents for spinning flax and making ropes. 

Fulton visited Paris in 1797, when he addressed a pamphlet to the 
Directory, entitled, Obftervatiom on the Liberty of Commerce ; and he pub- 
lished, at the same time, An Appeal to the Friends of the Human Race, in 
which a system of instruction for the people was recommended, and certain 
ameliorations, which he considered the basis of national prosperity. His 
Letters to Earl Stanhope, on the same subject, appeared in 1798. 

The Poet Barlow, who was afterwards ambassador of the United States to 
France, conceived the strongest friendship for Fulton, and introduced him 
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to all the eminent scientific and learned persons then in France. They 
mutually interested themselves in the lucrative speculation of panoramas, 
then recently introduced into France ; and it is worthy of remark that Fulton 
painted the first picture of this character exhibited at Paris. 

With the humane idea of preventing naval warfare, by equalising the 
chances of success, Fulton invented his system of steam navigation and sub- 
marine explosions by bombs, or torpedoSf as he termed them. Having, in 
1797, tried the latter on the river Seine at Paris, and proved their efficacy, 
he offered the advantages of this discovery to the Directory. Meeting with 
a refusal, he next addressed the Batavian republic through Schimmelpenninck, 
the ambassador at Paris, and encountered the same receptioti. At length 
Buonaparte, who had become First Consul, commissioned Volney, Laplace, 
and Monge, in 1801, to draw up a report on the invention ; and, in conse- 
quence, Fulton was sent to Brest^ where, in the presence of Admiral Villaret, 
he attached a torpedo to the side of an old vessel, surrendered to him for the 
]nirpose, and shattered it completely. In spite of this successful result, 
Buonaparte i^lected the ingenious contriver, who might have rendered him, 
at tiiat time, ^ch important services. 

On his return to Paris, Fulton was induced, at the instance of the 
American minister, Livingstone, to realise his long considered project of 
applying steam to the purposes of navigation. He accordingly cdnstrucfted' 
a small vessel on this principle ; and, in 1803, made a successful trial of its 
powers on the river Seine, and in the presence of an immense concourse 
of spectators. 

The important discoveries- of Fulton excited great attention in England. 
They were alluded t6 in the House of Lords by Earl Stanhope ; and Yiscoimt 
l^dmouth having invited Fulton to this country, he left France in 1804, and 
immediately put himself into communication with the government for the 
purchase of his system of submarine batteries. Pitt, then prime minister, 
named a commission to examine into the merits of tlie discovery ; but so 
many delays and contrarieties interfered, that Fulton quitted the country 
in disgust, and retired to America. 

At the period of his arrival (1807), considerable ill-feeling existed between 
England and the transatlantic States, in consequence of the affair between 
the two vessels, the Shannon and the Chesapeake j which seemed to render a 
war probable between the two countries. After several successful trials of 
the torpedo i Congress voted, in 1810, a sum of one thousand pounds to assist 
Fulton in prosecuting his researches. 

Struck with the incalculable advantages that a country so newly entered 
upon and vast as America, intersected by lakes and navigable rivers, and 
aoounding in materials for combustion, would derive from steam navigation, 
Fulton, in conjunction with Mr. Livingstone, occupied himself in constructing 
a vessel of this description for navigation on the Hudson. In 1807 it was 
launched, and commenced its service with a course of about five miles an 
hour. Tlie moment of the vessel's departure from the quay for the first 
time, was probably the happiest in the existence of Fulton. On his arrival 
to superintend the experiment, he had been received with jeers and laughter 
by the ignorant and incredulous multitude ; but in a few instants afterwards 
— when the small vessel moved majestically from its place, and obeyed the 
new and wondrous impulsion given to it by steam — the astonishment and 
admiration of the spectators knew no bounds, and the man whom they had 
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treated as a visionary, was now hailed with enthusiasm, jis.a benefactor to the 
human race. 

Altogether. absorbed in his mechanical labours, Fulton refused ^an^van- 
tageous offer made to him by the American secretary of .state, GoDecal 
Dearborn, to superintend the project of the canal between the Mississippi 
and Lake Poutchartrain. In his reply he reconunended the junction of the 
western lakes with the Hudson, by means of a canal ; and in 1810, he was 
engaged by the legislature to carry out the design. This gigantic enterprise, 
wmch unites the waters of Lakes Erie and Ontario to the ocean, has since 
been effected... 

In 1812 the hostile attitude of England ^nd the United States revived the 
attention of FuUon to his submarine combustion invention. He ako made 
new experiments with firing cannon under water, and having perfected his 
system of submarine batteries, he obtained, in the following year, the ex- 
clusive privilege of his discovery. 

It was in 1814 that Fulton conceived the idea of constructing steam-firigates 
for the defence of ports. The committee charged with the survey of the 
coasts and harbours of New York, offered to have one built 'at their own 
expense ; but the legislature came forward liberally^ and advanced for this 
purpose a sufficient sum. Thus assisted, Fulton was enabled to effect his 
purpose, and on the 4th of July, 1815, the new frigate-battery, which ivas 
named after its inventor, floated on the broad waters of the ocean. Fulton, 
however, did not live to see the effects of this formidable engine of war. His 
constitution was naturally delicate, and his mind extremely sensitive. He 
was put to a severe trial of patience by seeing other stean^vessels established 
op the American rivers by speculatoiis, and his rights (for such he conceived 
them to the), of exclusive steam navigation, usurped on all sides; and to 
crown hisunhappiness, in the last of the numerous law-suits he had instituted 
to protect his privileges, the lawyer of the opposing party ventured to deny 
his right to the discovery of steam navigation. To return from Trenton, 
where the lawsuit had been heard, it was necessary to cross the Hudson, at 
that time frozen over, and to remain exposed for several hours to the rigour 
of the season. In this passage, Emmet, itis friend and legal defender, would 
have perished but for the strenuous exertions of Fulton. All these reverses 
had an injurious effect upon his health, and occasioned a serious inflamma- 
tory malady, from which, however, he recovered; but he had the imprudence 
soon .afterwards to undergo fresh exposure to fatigue and inclement 
weather, and a second attack of fever ensued, under which he sunk on the 
24th of February, 1815, in the flfdeth year of his age. 

Never had the death of a private individual caused more universal, regret* 
The newspapers in announcing the circumstance had black borders round 
their columns. The corporation and authorities of New York, and members 
of the various literaryand scientific societies, attended the body to its last 
resting-place, and the State legislature decreed a public mourning of thirty 
days. Fulton had married, in 1806, the niece of Mr. Livingstone ; and he 
left a son and three daughters at the period of his decease. 

The biography of Fulton offers a striking instance of what may be effected 
by a steady and earnest purpose in the great cause of human progress. It 
is true that Nature had largely endowed his mind with an aptitude for scien- 
tific research, but the result of his operations was entirely due to his indefatig- 
able perseverance and determination to overcome all obstacles. The mind 
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<of an indiTidiial may be highly cuhivoted and ingenious, but without pro- 
ducing fruitftil results. The great secret of success in life depends upon die 
right application of talents, and a fixed resolution not to be thwarted by tiie 
difficulties and vexations that always beset the path of the philanthropist. 

THE HUBERS. 

Francis Huber was bom at Geneva, in Switzerland, on the 2nd of July, 
17S0, of a highly respectable family^ remarkable for intelligence. His 
father was distingniahed for wit and originality in conversation, and for a 
cultivated taste in the fine arts. He excelled in pictures of game, and wrote 
•an interesting work on the flight of birds of prey. £[is son inherited his taste 
and talent. 

Study by day, and romance reading during the night, impaired the health 
of young Huber, and weakened his sight. When he was fifteen years old, 
the physicians advised entire fireedom from all literary occupation. For this 
purpose, he went to reside in a village near Paris, where he followed the 
plough, and was for the time a real fanner. Here he acquired a great fond- 
ness for rural life, and became strongly attached to the kind and worthy 
peasants among whom he resided. His health was restored, but whh the 
pvospect of approaching blindness. He had, however, sufficiently good eyes 
to see and become attached to Maria Aim^e LuUin, a young lady who had 
been his companion at a dancing-school. They loved, as warm young hearts 
will love, and dreamed of no possibility of separation. M. Lallin regarded 
the increasing probability of Huber's blindness as a sufficient reason for 
breaking up tne connexion ; but the more this misfortune becam6 certain, 
the more Maria determined not to abandon her lover. She made no resist- 
atice to the will of her father, but quietly waited until she had attained a 
lawful age to act f6r herself. 

Poor Huber, fearful of losing his precious prize, tried to conceal from the 
world, and even from himself that an entire deprivation of sight was his 
inevitable lot ; but total darkness came upon him, and he could no longer 
deny that the case was hopeless. The affliction Was made doubly keen by 
fears that Maria would desert him ; but he might have trusted the strength 
of a woman's heart. As soon as Miss Lullin was twenty-five yeafs old, she 
led to the altar the blind object of her youthful afiections. The generous 
girl had loved him in his brilliant days of youth and eaiety, and she would 
not forsake him when a thick veil fell for ever between nim and the glories 
of the external world. There is something exceedingly beautiful and affect- 
ing in this union. Those who witnessed it, at once feJt a strong internal con- 
viction that a blessing would rest on that gentle and heroic wife. 

Mrs. liuber had no reason to regret the disinterested step she had taken. 
The abilities of her husband overcame the impediments occasioned by loss of 
vision. Being of an active and inquiring turn of mind, and fond of scientific 
research, he directed his attention to die natural history of the bee — an 
insect which had been firequently made the object of study, but of which much 
still remained to be known correctly. In pursuing his ihvestigations into the 
nature and habits of bees, Huber derived considerable assistance from his 
wife, who watched the insects in their movements, and reported to her husband 
what she observed. He was likewise aided, in a more special manner, by 
A philosophic assistant, Francis Bameus, who himself appears to have entered 
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with enthusiasm into the pursuit, and to have conduct^ the experiments 
with the most patient assidiiity and courage — qualities indispensahle in those 
who have to work among this irritahle order of insects. Huher likewise 
possessed the eminent advantage of being directed in his researches by one 
of the first philosophers of the ^ay, M. Bonnet. How he was able to support 
the expense of his experiments we are not informed ; but we are led to 
believe that he possessed a sufficient patrimony to place him in rather 
easy circumstances. Time to him was nothing, and he possessed an 
inexhaustible stock of patience. In order to have a complete command of 
the whole operations of a hive, he contrived and had made a bee-house of a 
peculiar construction. It was a glass fabric, which he called a leaf or book 
nive, as it resembled the Jeaves of a book when open and standing on its end. 
Each leaf was a frame of a foot square, and about an inch and a half thick,, 
with a pane of glass on each side ; betwixt the two panes the bees built their 
combs, and all their motions were observable througti the glass. The lea\'es 
were joined together at one side with hinges, and thus the hive resembled a 
book, which could be shut or opened at pleasure. The bees, it may be 
remarked, did not seem disinclhied to worx under this kind of scrutiny. 
We are told they were a little shy after the first establishment of a colony ; 
but their owner found that after the lapse of about three days, when the 
community was fairly settled, the bees submitted patiently to his daily 
inspections. 

The circumstance of Huber having possessed his sight till he was fifteen 
years of age, is calculi\^ed considerably to lessen our surprise at the success 
which attended his labours in the pursuit which his genius led him to follow. 
He had seen with his eyes the fields, the flowers, the animals which engaged 
liis thoughts ; therefore he was placed in a more favourable condition than 
those whose unassisted imaginations are left to form conceptions of the 
appearance of the external world. His blindness, nevertheless, added cos- 
siderably to his celebrity ; for men naturally admire intellectual strength 
overcoming physical obstructions. The musical talents which in youth had 
made him a favourite s;uest, now enlivened his domestic fireside. He enjoyed 
exercise in the open air ; and when his beloved wife was unable to accom- 
pany him, he took a solitary ramble, guided by threads, which he had 
caused to be stretched in the neighbouring walks. He was amiable an^ 
benevolent, and all who approached him were inspired with love and respect. 
Even great success came to him unattended by its usual evils ; for the most 
envious did not venture to detract from the merits of a kind-hearted man^ 
sufiering under one of the greatest of human deprivations. 

Notwithstanding the loss of his eyes, Huberts countenance was the very 
sun-dial of his soul — expressing every ray of thought and every shade of 
feeling. During forty years of happy union, Mrs. Hiiber proved herself 
worthy of such a husband's attachment. He was the object of her kindest 
and most unremitting attention. She read to him, she wrote for him, she 
walked with him, she watched his bees for him ; in a word, her eyes and her 
heart were wholly devoted to his service. Huberts aifection for her was only 
equalled by his respect. He used to say, " While she lived,* I was not 
sensible of the misfortune of being blind." His children, inspired by their 
mother's example, attended upon him with the most devoted afiection. His 
sou, Pierre Huber, was a valuable assistant and beloved companion. He 
made a set of raised types, with which his father could amuse himselj^ by 
printing letters to his friends. 
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After the death of his wife, Huber lived with a married daughter at 
Lausanne. Loving and beloved, he closed his calm and useful life at the age 
of eighty-one. 

Pierre Huber, to whom we have just alluded, possessed the genius and 
perseverance of his father, and devoted himself to a course of investigations 
into the nature and habits of an insect fully more remarkable in its economy 
than the bee, namely, the ant. His work, entitled ** Researches into the 
Manners of Indigenous Ants '* — ^that is, ants common to the central parts of 
Europe — was published at Paris in 1810, and is one of the most instructive 
and amusing literary productions of modem times. Pierre Huber was, for 
many years, a close observer of ante, and the conclusions at which he 
arrives regarding the economy of these singularly industrious little creatures, 
clear away, many errors from their history. How the ants, like bees, live in 
large communities, how they are of three kinds, males, females, and neuters 
— the latter acting as nurses but not mothers — how they preserve order in 
their habitations by means of a species of police or soldiers, hoiv one 
commimity goes to war with another in order to carry off workers as 
slaves — all has been already elsewhere narrated. There are, however, a 
few points in the economy of ante which may be noted from the work of 
M. Pierre Huber. 

One of the most curious facts which this ingenious naturalist discloses, 
is, that ante do not live on erain or any other vegetable substance, but 
derive their support from animal matter. The collections of larvse, or un- 
developed young, were long mistaken for magazines of corn or other food, 
wlaich it was supposed the ants deposited in eranaries, as provisions for 
winter consumption. But they are not hoarders of food ; indeed, there 
would be little use in their assuming this chararcter, for thev fall into a 
lethargy during winter when the temperature is at 27° of the tnermometer, 
and in that state require no sustenance. The grand stay of the ant for food, 
wken large insecte are not to be found and killed, is upon a race of minute 
insects, commonly called plant lice, or properly the aphis, of various species. 
These very small animals are not eaten by the ante, but serve them with a 
fluid from their bodies, in much the same manner as we draw milk from the 
cow. This fluid, which is sweet and nourishing, the aphis gives up on being 
tickled or caressed by the antennae of the ant Nothing can exceed the care 
which the ante bestow upon the aphides. Tliey lift them from the plants 
whose juices they have been sucking, with the most delicate precautions ; 
they watch them like faithful shepherds over a flock, and take pains to pre- 
serve their eggs, so that they may not be nipt by the firoste. The aphides 
are thus the great ministers of sustenance to the ante, for whose use they seem 
to have been brought into existence by a wise Creator ; and it is worthy of 
remark, that both these insecte, between which there is such a strict alliance, 
become dormant in winter at precisely the same degree of cold. ** An ant- 
hill,'' says M. Huber, in a tone of pleasantry', "may be considered more or 
less rich according to the number of^ aphides which it possesses. These are 
ite cattle, cows, or f oats. We certainly should never have guessed that the 
ante were a pastoral people." 

JOHN KEATS. 

John Keaite was bom October 29th, 1796, of humble parente, who resided 
in Moorfields, London. At the age of fifteen he was botmd as an apprentice 
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to a sureeon in the metropolis, and in this situation lie continued to devote 
much of his attention to poetry ; but it was not till he had completed his 
twentieth year that any effort was made by himself or his friends to bring his 
productions before the world. Ahout the close of the 3rear 1816 a sonnet of 
nis composition having heen received into the Examiner newspaper, a friend 
of the young poet called upon the editor, Mr. Leigh Hunt, with a few similar 
productions, to which the attention of that gentleman was respectfully 
mvited, but without the disclosure of the author's name. According to M K 
Himt's own declaration, he had not been led by experience of such Tnatter» 
to expect much pleasure from the perusal of them ; but his eye had uot 
wandered over a aozen lines of the composition now submitted to him, when 
he found reason to believe that their author was, in the highest sense of the 
word, a poet. In an article, accordingly, entitled "Young Poets," which 
appeared in the Examiner of the Ist of December, 1816, John Keats was 
introduced in favourable terms to public notice, in conjunction with two indi- 
viduals, one of whom has amply fulfilled the anticipations of the critic. From 
that time, pieces by Mr. Keats appeared occasionally in the Examiner ; till, 
in May of the ensuing year, these and other poems, chiefly composed in hia 
teens, were presented to the world in a volume bearing his name. About the 
same time Mr. Keats abandoned his profession, the duties of which had 
never been agreeable to him. . 

The volume was such as might have been expected from a miira so young 
and inexperienced, and which was intoxicated with the spirit of poetry,^ 
rather than possessed of its power. It was full of obscure gieaming<s of 
something fine, but at the same time replete with rhodomontade and errors in 
point of taste. Even the editor of the Examiner, who had been the first to 
speak favourably of Mr. Keats' talents, and to exert himself to make them 
known, mingled, with the praise he bestowed on this volume^ many censures 
Mid many warnings. 

Haying fully committed himself to a- literary life, Mr. Keats produced, in 
the ensuing year, another volume, entitled ** Endymion, a Poetic Romance," 
in which neither the faults «ior the bemities of the former were in any degree 
diminished. The subject was the well-known classic fable of the loves of 
Endymion and the Moon. The characters and histories of the Greek myth<v 
logy? and the fine poetry in which they have been embalmed by the ancients, 
had made a deep impression on this young poet, and he had pondered and 
dreamed upon them till they grew into a new being under his tiaads^ To a 
mind so entranced and contemplative as his, the tale of Endymion naturally 
became something f&v beyond and above what it appears in the claaaic ovigii- 
nals ; and the consequence was, a pouring forth of a long chain of dreamy 
and mystical, but most poetical ims^inings upon the subject, the whole 
moulded into the form of a tale. 

The beauties of this poem were perceived, beneath its extravagances, by 
many individuals of talent; but there were a few critics, of political profes- 
sions opposed to those of Mr. Keats's principal friends, who, for no other 
reason, apparently, than his having received friendship at suoh hands, under- 
took to denounce his poetical pretensions — a task which it was not difficult to 
perform, as his poetry contained a sufficient number of passages to convince 
any one not disposed to look farther, that he was little oetter than a raver. 
No man who has entered the world ranoe those dismal times, could well 
believe that the spirit of politics could so far blind men o education and. 
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talent to the natoral ttense of justice, as to allow them to compose the papers 
which appeared respecting " Endymion/* in the two ch^f periodical works 
of the party opposed to the friends of the author. "Calm, settled, imper- 
turbahle, drivelling idiocy," were the terms applied to a poem characterised, 
as has been allowed, by much extravagance, hut which was only so in eon- 
sequence, apparently, of the excess in which the author was gifted with the 
poetical spirit. He was also recommended to " go back to the shop, back to 
plasters, pills, and ointment-boxes," as being unfit to prosecute the higher 
9alling of the muse. The effect of these vituperations upon the mind of so 
young and sensitive a being was very severe, and is saia to have evidently 
operated in increasing the consumptive symptoms which his constitution was 
already exhibiting. 

About two years after the publication of "Endymion," and when far 
advanced in the disease of which he died, Keats published his last volume, 
entitled " L^mia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes, and other Poems." The 
second of these pieces is a tale on the groundwork of one in Boccaccio. 

Soon after the publication of his last volume, the Edinburgh Review noticed 
his works in such a candid and generous spirit, as must have compensated, if 
anything could now have compensated, for the malignity of other critics, and 
arrested, if anything could now have arrested, his progress towards the tomb. 
While acknowledging the existence of faults, the reviewer spoke of his works 
as "flushed all over with the rich lights of fancy, and so coloured and 
bestrewn with the flowers of poetry, that, even while perplexed and be- 
wildered in their labyrinths, it is impossible to resist the intoxication of their 
sweetness, or to shut our hearts to the enchantments they so lavishly present." 
He added, with reference to the *' Endymion," which had been so abused else- 
where, " We do not know any book which we would sooner employ as a test 
to ascertain whether any one had in him a native relish for poetry, and a 
genuine sensibility to its intrinsic charm." While these praises w«re passing 
upon his writings, the young poet was on his way to Italy, in the hope of 
staying the progress oi his malady. After his arrival in that country, he 
revived for a short time, but soon grew worse. A few weeks before his death, 
a gentleman sitting close by his bed-side, spoke of an inscription to his 
memory. He expressed his dislike of the proposal — ^he wished that there 
should be no mention of his name or country; " or if any," said he, "let it 
be — Herfi lies the body of one whose name was writ in water,** He breathed 
his last on the 23rd of February, 1821, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

SIR JOHN LESUE, 

John Leslie was born at the kirk-town of Largo, in the county of Fife, 
Scotland, on the 16th of April, 1766. He was of humble, but respectable 
parentage ; his father, Robert Leslie, being a joiner and cabinet-maker by 
profession, and a man much esteemed in his station. John, the youngest of 
several children, was sent, in early boyhood, to a school kept by an old 
woman in Largo, where he remained but a short time, and was afterwards 
placed under a Mr. Thomson, at Limdin Mill. Here he acquired a know- 
ledge of writing and arithmetic, and also, by the aid of his eldest brother, a 
little smattering of geometry. Lastly, he went to Leven school, and began 
to learn Latin ; but his dislike to that language, and his inability, from the 
weakness of his constitution to walk the necessary distance, induced his 
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parents to withdraw him, after a trial of six weeks. This constituted 
the whole course of his regular studies, previous to his entering the college of 
St. Andrews, at the age of thirteen. 

Before that time, however, his strong propensity to mathematical and 
physical science had fully developed itself, and he h^ made such progress 
by private application, that he was found qualified, on examination at his 
entrance to the university, for the senior matnematical class, in which he got 
a prize at the close of the first session, 'i'he attention of the Earl of Kinnou^ 
chancellor of the university, was now strongly attracted towards young 
Leslie, whom he oflered to maintain at college, provided the boy's father 
would permit him to be educated for the church. This proffer was at once 
embraced ; and the student went on, acquiring new academical honours year 
after year. He became accidentally acquainted, while at college, with Mr. 
(afterwards Professor) Plavfair, then minister of Li£^ in Forfarshire, where 
Leslie visited him several times. Neither the clergyman nor his youthfnl 
friend then dreamt, it may be believed, of that lot which was to place both : 
in succession, in two of the most conspicuous chairs of the metropolitaa 
college of their native land. 

In 1784, after spending six sessions at St. Andrews, Leslie removed, 
to Edinburgh, whither he was accompanied by one destined to be Ide 
companion m after years in the honours of knighthood, namely, James Ivory. - 
Though he enrolled himself at the Divinity Hall, Leslie devoted the greater 
share of his attention to the sciences, and particularly to chemistry, and 
the death of the Earl of Kinnoul left him in a measure at liberty to follow 
his inclination, and give up altogether his theolo&^ical pursuit. Like 
most young students of limited means, he maintained himself at Edinburgh 
by private tuition, and in this capacity he became acquainted with Adam 
Smith, to whose nephew (afterwards Lord Reston) he gave private instruo* i 

tions. Of Adam Smith's condescending kindness, Leslie always spoke 
warmly and gratefully. It was near the close of his three yeaiV attendance c 

at Edinburgh, that our young philosopher made his first essay as an author, 
by writing a Mathematical raper on the ''Resolution of Indeterminate ^ 
Problems, which was read to the Royal Society by Mr. Playfair, and pub- 
lished in its Transactions. In 1788, Leslie was induced to visit the United 
States, as tutor to two young Virginians of the name of Randolph. After 
about a twelvemonths* stay, he returned to Scotland, and, being now anxious 
for some settled position in life, went in the following year (1790) to London, 
with the intention of delivering lectures there on natural philosophy. The 
prospect, however, not appearing so promising as he had anticipated, he e^ve 
up this idea, and began to ¥rrite for periodical works. He also undertook to 
furnish notes for a new edition of the Bible, which an old St. Andrews 
friend. Dr. William Thomson, was then publislung in numbers. But in these . 
occupations Leslie did not continue long; for, at the close of the same year, 
in which he went to London, we find him in the situation of tutor to . 
the younger Wedgewoods, the celebrated potters of Etruria, in Staffordshire.. 
While residing with this family, so distinguished in a commercial, literary, 
and scientific point of view, Leslie prosecuted, at his leisure hoiurs, a trans- . 
lation of Buffon's *' Natural History of Birds," which he had engaged to 
provide for a London publisher. This work, which issued from the press 
m 1793, laid the foundation of that pecuniary independence which he was 
fortunate enough early to attain. 
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Leslie left Etruria in 1792, and, in 1794, spent some months in Holland; 
jaiter which he returned to his native Largo, and pursued his philosophical 
experiments for about two years in private. In the course of this time, he 
invented his "Differential Thermometer,'* an instrument which afterwards 
proved of the most splendid utility to himself, as it has also been to others, 
as a help to subtle experimental inquiry. In 1796, he accepted an invitation 
from Mr. Tliomas Wedgewood to accompany him on a tour through Germany 
and Switzerland. Shortly after his return, he stood a candidate for an 
academical chair at St. Andrews, and subsequently for one at Glasgow, but 
on both occasions without success. In 1729, he again indulged his fondness 
for foreign travel by accompanying his friend Mr. Robert Gordon through 
Norway and Sweden. 

Though Leslie had already contributed many valuable papers to periodical 
works of a scientific nature, he can scarcely be said to nave come fully 
into public notice until the commencement of the present century. In 1800, 
from his retreat at Largo, he sent to *' Nicholson's Journal " two papers 
descriptive of *'an Hygrometer and Photometer,"* and also two other papers, 
one on the '' Absorbent Powers of the Earths," and the other on *^ Light and 
Heat." But the great monument of his inventive genius and scientific know- 
ledge appeared in 1804. This was his work, entitled an "Experimental 
Inquiry into the Nature and Properties of Heat." This disquisition, bolder, 
•and more original in its views than any treatise on the subject since the days 
of Black, at once fixed its author's reputation, not only in Britain, but over 
the Continent. The Royal Society of London unanimously adjudged to him 
the Rumford Medals, appropriated as the reward for discoveries on Heat. In 
minor points the essay was faulty, being written in a style of ill-sustained, 
and sometimes absolutely burlesque, magniloquence. But its intrinsic merits . 
shone vividly through all such lesser defects. 

The most important incident of Leslie's life followed quickly upon the . 

?ublication of his treatise on Heat. Early in the year 1805, his friend 
'rofcssor Playfair was elevated to the chair of Natural Philosophy in the 
Edinburgh University, thus leaving the Mathematical chair vacant. For 
this Leslie became a candidate, and was elected in opposition to one of the 
clergymen of the city, who was altogether unknown in the scientific world. 
On the occasion of this contest, the city clersy endeavoured to gain a triumph 
for their reverend brother, by casting on nis antagonist the imputation of 
infidelity. They referred in support of this charge to a passage in his ** Essay 
on Heat," where he praises David Hume's views of Causation, or the necessary 
Connection of Cause and Effect. The passage in the Essay thus ends : — " The 
unsophisticated sentiments of mankind are in perfect unison with the deduc- 
tions of logic, and imply at bottom nothing more in the relation of cause and 
efiect than a constant invariable sequence." These words showed, in the 
opinion of his clerical opponents, ** That Mr. Leslie, having with Mr. Hume, 
di^nied all such neeeuary connection between cause and effect, as implies an 
operating principle in the cause, has of course laid a foundation for rejecting 
all argument that is derived from the works of God to prove either His being 

* To Abviate the necestity of repeated explanations, Leslie's " beautiful family of philosophical 
initruments") a« they are well called by Professor Macvey Napier) may be enumerated here. 
To him physical science owes the Differential Thermometer, the Hygrometer, the Hygroscope, 
the Photometer, the Pyreroetcr, the .Athrioscope, and the Atmometer; instruments adapted for 
the nice admeasurement of heat, light, moistuie, &c., and of great utility to those engaged in 
the pursuit of experimental philosophy. 
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ov His attributeB." To- this charge Mr. Leslie promptly replied, that as he 
was then treating only of physicid science, "his ooservadons referred entirely 
to the relation between cause and effi?ct, considered as an object of physical 
examination," and that it clearly lay aitc«ether out of his w^ to adyert^ 
aither by way of countenance or denial, to Hume's ultimate application of hi» 
own doctrines. The city clergy, howeyer, persisted in their charge, and the 
case ultimately came before the General Assembly. The Rey. Sir Henry 
Monerleff, one of the ablest speakers on Mr. Leslie's side, may be said to 
ha¥e put an end to the matter, after a two days' debate, by showing that the 
accusers, in using in their charge the phrase " such a necessary connection 
between cause and effect as implies an operating principle in the cause," had 
enunciated a dogma not less pernicious than Hume's. ** If the necessity here 
(said Sir Henry) is applied to the first cause, it is little less than blasphemy. 
If it is sestricted to the second cause, it is substantially the doctrine of 
materialism, and leads directly to atheism." The accusers were now glad 
to* petition for that permission to explain, which they would not accord to the 
accused ; and at midnight, on the second day, a majority of the Assembly 
agreed to dismiss this yesiatious case without further notice. The shout 
ymich followed, from the spectators in the galleries, showed the strong^ 
feeling of the public in Leslie's fayour. 

Leslie now entered, without opposition, upon the duties of his office ; a fit 
successor of the Gregories Mnd Maclaurin, and a worthy colleague of Playfair 
and Stewart. Strong as his bent was towards experimental philosophy, the 
new professor showed, by his writings of the next few years, how zealously 
he had turned his mind to the studies with which he was more immediately 
connected for the time. In 18(y9, he published his " Elements of Geometry," 
a work which immediately became a standard class-book, and one section of 
which in particular — on " Geometrical Analysis " — ^bore- strong tokens of his 
acute- original genius, and was translated into yarious continental languages. 
In 1810, Professor Leslie arrived at the discovery of that beautiftd process of 
srtifioial congelation, effected by placing a powerful absorbent of heat under 
the receiver of an air-pump, and by which he could freeze water, and even 
mercury, at pleasure. He performed this experiment in the following year, 
before the Royal Society of London, and in 1818, he described his discovery 
in a small volume, entitled <' A short account of Experiments and Instruments 
depending on the Relations of Air to Heat and Moisture." In the vacation 
of 1814, Leslie made a short tour in France; and received an agreeable 
reward of his labours, in the distinction with which he was treated by Hum- 
boldt^ Laplace, Berthollet, and other distinguished continental philosophers. 
He had the satisfaction of finding his discoveries better known in France 
than in England. 

From the year 1809 downwards, Professor Leslie had occasionally contri- 
buted various able articles to the Edinburgh Rtview ; and in 1815, when the 
Supplement to the " Encyclopaedia Britannica " was set on foot, he became, 
and continued throughout, one of its principal supporters. " His contributions 
(says the editor of niat work), surprisingly numerous when his other avoca- 
tions are considered, display all the powers and attainments for which he was 
remarkable ; " and besides, " his advice, his invaluable information — amaz- 
ing alike for its minuteness and extent—were always at the service of the 
editor." The variety of his avocations was shown by his publication of the 
''Philosophy of Arithmetic," in 1817. Two years afterwards, the death of 
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Pluy£air called Leslio to the chair of Natural Philosophy, for which his at- 
tainments BO eminently fitted him. Hia writlnffs, subsequently to- this period, 
consisted more of pmotical class-works, than of new di^uisitionB on science. 
He publiflhed, in 1821, his ** Geometrical Analysis, and Geometry of Curve 
Lines," and within the succeeding year lie issued the first volume of 
*' Elements of Natuisal Philosophy/' With the exception of a small octavo, 
endtled '' Bdidiments of Geometry, "no other lengthened treatise came after 
this period, unless we regard in this light the ^' Discourse on the History 
of IMktheiiiatical and FhjrsiQal Science during the Eighteenth Century," pre»> 
fixed by him to the seventh edition of the ** Encyclopsdia firitannica," and' 
which is certainly one of the most masterly of his compositions. 

In 1832 Ph)fe8sor Leslie was invested with the honour of kniehthood, at 
the same time with Hersched, Ivory, C. Bell, Brewster, and others of the 
most distinguished philosophers of the land. Leslie had long been in easy 
circumstances, and. indeed had accumulated a consderable fortune, part of 
which he had latterly devoted to the purchase and decoration of the mansion 
of Coates, near his native village, wnere he spent all his leisure intervals. 
The honour of knighthood was in his case destined not long to be borne. In 
October, 1832, he was seized with eryapelas in one of his legs,- and having 
neglected this, from his foible of despising medicine, he was cut off on the 
Srd of November following. His death oecurxedat his seat of Coates. 

BERNARD PALISSY. 

One of the most remarkable instances of individuals who have raised, 
themselves irom obscurity to distinction, by the exercise of intuitive talents 
and persevering industry, is exhibited in the life of Bernard Palissy, a native 
of Agen, in France, bom in the year 1500, and who introduced the art of 
enamelling into that country. 

In the £fteenth, and during the early part of the succeeding century, almost 
all the porcelain employed in France came from Italy, and principally tmm 
Faenza, and Castel Durante. 

Having by chance seen an enamelled cup' of great beauty, Palissy coii>- 
ceived an ardent desire to discover the art by which it was produced, and, 
although only a common workman, gaining a precarious livelihood by painting 
figures on parclunent and glass, he determined at all risks to accomplish his 
purpose. 

He had removed with his wife and family to Saintes, in the department of 
Charante Jnferieure, in 1539, and it was in this place he commenced his 
operations. Obstacles of every kind, however, impeded his attempts, the 
want of money being the principal ; and he was also ignorant of the art of 
pottery, the description of furnace requisite, and the materials necessary for 
the purpose. So tnat, according to his own expression, he began his work 
'Uike a man groping in darkness," trying a different process every day; 
sometimes making use of the furnaces, of Poicticrs and Verriers, and at 
length,. not finding these suitable to the process, inventing and constructing 
one himself.. 

Palissy has given some affecting details of his many fruitless endeavours to 
discover the art of enamelling, the labour he underwent, and the misery con- 
sequent on the almost total deprivation of the means ^ of subsistence ; for he 
had abandoned all his other pursuits for this absorbing object of his ambitioiiy.. 
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and the pity we can feel for such trials is allied to admiration at the 
wonderful energy and perseverance of the poor and despised artisan. 

Troubled in the interior of his household by reproaches from his wife and 
family, ridiculed by his neighbours, some of whom called him a madman, 
others a sorcerer and a coiner of false money ; reduced to such poverty, that 
one day he was obliged to give part of his clothes to a workman who assisted 
him, whose salary he could not pay ; and another time burning the furniture 
and flooring of His house to supply fuel for the furnace ; still, with all these 
misfortunes, enough to subdue tne energy of most men, Palissy continued his 
efforts during a period of sixteen years, gaining greater determination with 
every new difHculty. 

At length he succeeded. A cry of joy, which echoed through the miserable 
house he occupied, announced the discovery, and brought the wife of the 
delighted workman to the cave in which the Aimace had been placed. Palissy 
was gazing with raptured eyes on a porcelain dish of brilliant colours he was: 
holding in his hands. 

The news of this important event spread like wildfire through the country,-, 
and at length fortune smiled blandly on the triumphant operative. Henry III,; 
summoned him to Paris, and gave him apartments in the Tuileries. The; 
singular appointment of manufacturer of rustic pottery to the king was like*- 
wbe conferred upon him, and from this period he was generally called 
Bernard of the Tuileries. Before the events of 1789, several of his produc- 
tions were to be seen in various castles in France — at Nesle, in Picardy ; 
Reux, in Normandy ; at the Palace of Madrid, in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
particularly at Ecouen. 

Besides his inventive talents, nature had endowed Palissy with mental 
acquirements of a high order, and which rendered him one of the most noted 
men of his time. Although entirely self-taught, he was well versed in 
chemistry, and was among the first who applied that science to/its true object. 
He had also studied the monuments of antiquity, and wrote several philoso^ 

J^hical trAtises on the earth, precious stones and metals, besides giving 
ectures on these subjects at Paris, in 1575. 

The publications from his pen are — " On the Means of becoming Bich by 
Agriculture ; " and " On the Nature of Rivera and Fountains^ Metals, SaUs^ 
Saline Springs^ Fire^ and Enamels,*^ 

A noble trait of Palissy remains to be told. He was born a Calvinist, and 
.the edict of 1559 against the Protestants, sent forth from Ecouen by Henry 
III., did not spare him, although in the height of court favour, and de- 
servedly celebrated. He was sent to the Bastile, where he died in 1589, at 
the advanced age of eighty-nine. 

Henry the Third visited his manufacturer of rustic pottery while he was 
in prison, and, finding all inducements to change his religion in vain, told 
him he should, perhaps, be obliged to leave him m the hands of his enemies. 

" You have told me several times, sire," replied Palissy, " that you regret 
my incarceration ; but it is / who should pity you for pronouncing the word 
obliged. This is no kingly expression; I, even I, will teach you what should 
be royal language. Neither your majesty, the Guise, nor the whole people, 
shall ever compel me to bend my knees before images. Such is my defiance, 
4ox I know how to die ! " 

A striking picture might be drawn of the courageous and conscientious 
workman, in whom nature had implanted such lofty principles of moral duty, 
.;giving BO sublime a lesson to royalty. 
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PESTALOZZL 



Pjmtalozzi was bom in Ziurich> the capital of the Swiss canton of that name^ 
iu the year 1746. His family, though resident in that city for several 

fenerations, were of Italian extraction, his ancestors having b^en of some 
istinction in Milan, whence they were expatriated on account of their 
attachment to the Protestant faith, in the troublous times of the Reformation. 
In their adopted country the family enjoyed comfort both in spiritual and 
worldly affairs, and had even risen to a considerable degree of consequence. 
But Pestalozzi's father seems not to have shared in this prosperity, as, at his 
decease, his widow was left with an only child in a state ot ^reat poverty. 
An ancient maid-servant, whose attachment seems to have mcreased with 
the fallen fortunes of the family, was entreated by the dying husband and 
father to watch over the beloved ones from whom he was taken away. 
Barbara, as she was called, executed most faithfully the charge entrusted to 
her, and, as he afterwards took pleasure in confessing, was in no small 
degree instrumental in instilling sentiments of independence and rectitude 
into the young mind of Pestalozzi. Like most old and attached servants, 
Barbara had high ideas of the former greatness of the race under whom she 
lived, and was in the habit of resorting to numberless contrivances to prevent 
their decayed condition from beins^ exposed to public gaze. But though 
Pestalozzi smiled in after years at the ingenious nature of some of Barbara's 
plans for this purpose, he remembered also with affectionate gratitude her 
endeavours to excite in Iiim virtuous and noble feelings out of the same 
subject which was the source of her little weaknesses : *^ Never," she would 
say, "never has a Pestalozzi eaten the bread of private compassion since 
Zurich was a city. Submit to any privation ratner than dishonour your 
family." Perhaps a slieht tinge or haughtiness, occasionally observable in 
the deportment of Pestiuozzi, may have been owing to these earlv instruc- 
tions ; out to their beneficial influence also, he himself attributed tnat ruling 
passion which distinguished him through life, and was the source of all hi9 
usefulness. This was an admiration of independence of character, and a 
desire to confer it on the poor, by elevating their minds to endurance where 
there could be no remedy, and by developing their faculties, so as to increase 
all their resources. 

It would be diffictdt to trace the steps by which Pestalozzi was led ta 
advocate and practice those improvements in education for which his name 
is now celebrated. Poor himself, but possessed of exhaustless benevolence 
and untiring ardour, he appears to have become deeply impressed with the 
great Christian maxim that all men are brethren, which he was not content 
with merely professing, but he resolved to act upon it in the way in which it 
was undoubtedly designed by its Author to be acted on, and to make it a real 
and prominent feature of society. 

Wnile still very young, he engaged in an agricultural scheme, principally 
with a view to make himself acquainted with the habits and feelings of that 
class of his countrymen, to whose improvement his life was to be dedicated. 
If any emolument was derived from this scheme, it was soon applied to the 
grand object. He instituted a poor-school at Reuhoff, with which a manu- 
factory was connected. The latter was for the purpose of developing one of 
his early theories, — that learning is the privilege of leisure after work, and that 
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no one has attained the rigbt to indulge in specnlatiYe curiosity till he has 
contributed to his own support; a maxim irul worthy the consideration of 
shopkeepers. The poor scholars were taught both wnile at work and after- 
wards. This may appear too close a ^stem of ap^^cation, batitnust be 
^tahen into account that gymnastic sports foimed an moporiMit part of Pesta*- 
lonri's plan« Want of funds, and an anoapaeity for attendiBs; to mmnle 
savings (a weakness in his cfaatacter which we shall have oecasion to nolioe 
afterwards), brought him into embanmssmeat, and utenataiy broke iq> tlria 
his first establishment. Befoie this oocurred, however, his straggles agauMt 
ill fortmie showed boa great ardour in the caase. He divided hu last moiael 
of daily bread with ins schtdats, and lived l&e a aMudicant, that, as he sud 
himself, he might teach men^canta to live like men. Fartonat^ lor bis 
fellow-creatures, the mind of Peateknzi was not a ooauaan one, and 
the sumpression of his young hopes only stKngthened in the end bis 
natural benevolence, and the cop of penury, which had been presented to 
his own lips, only increased Ins desire to sweeten the draught for odicta. 
He emerged from his struggles, with a love for the unpioteeted poor aug- 
mented by his own acquaintance witii poverty. 

For some years afler this disappointment he lived in retiremeat, but not in 
idleness. He, at this period, became a tale wrker ; and by his ** Leonard and 
-Gertrude " imme^ately acquired popularity. Such, indeed, was the eatoem in 
which tins production was held, that it was by no means uncamamn for a 
Mstor to assemble his flock and read it to them under the viUi^ l iad a^ t ree. 
The time which was devoted to the composition of stories meriting su^ atten- 
tion as this, cannot be termed misspent ; but to occupations of a still higher 
nature was the author destined. In 1798, he was invited by the looid 
government of Unterwalden to establish a school at Stantz. This place had 
been ravaged by fire during the revolutionary wan, and was iA a condition 
of great poverty and misery. Al^ougfa the state ftoiished him with mo 
means, and he had little of his own, Pestalozvi did not heritate'to accept 
the call. Never was enterprise undertaken under less promising -ans^ces. 
The children flocked to him, it is true, but more for food uian for instruction ; 
their bodies attenuated by want, and their minds corrupted by the habits of 
begging and stealing, to which their necessities had reduced them. Can any 
picture be more beautiful than that which describes the change effected by 
Pestalozzi ? The description is his own: '' My first task," says he, " was 
to gain the confidence of my pupils, and to attach £h«n to me ; thife main 
point once attained, all the rest appeared to me easy. The deserted state in 
which I found myself, all painful as it was, and the absolute want of assist- 
ance, were precisely what contributed ihe most to the success of my enter- 
prise. Cut off from the rest of mankind, I turned all my cares and 
all my affections to the children; to me they were indebted for all 
the relief they received. I partook alike of their pains and fheir plea- 

Kres ; I was 'everywhere with them when they were well ; and when 
ey were sick, I was constantly at their bedside. We had the same 
nourishment, and I slept in the midst of them ; and from my bed either 
praved with them, or taught them something." With all the difficulties 
of his position (to which, at one period, siclmess was added), Pestalozzi 
struggled for many months. ** In 1799," continues Pestalozzi, ** my school 
contained neariy eighty pupils, the greater part of whom announced 
good dispositions, and some even first-rate abflities. Stody was to them 
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nfodte a novelty, and ihey attached tibemaelves to it with indefatigable zeal, as 
jfloon as they began to perceive their own pvogreas. The very children who 
liefove had never had al>ook in their handg, applied fvom morning to night ; 
juid ^when I have, aaked them, after sappor, * My children, which would you 
xather do, go to bed, or learn a' little kinger?" they would, generally reply, 
Khat they would rather leaxn. The impulse was 'given, and their develc^ 
ment began to take place with a lapidity that surpassed my most sanguine 
hopes. In a short time were seen above seventy chUdten, taken almost all 
Inon-a state of poverty, living together in peace and iidendshdp, full of iS- 
feolion for orie att<^er,'' and>wim a cordiality that rarely exists among 
l>rothers and listers in nvmerous families. I had iiever giv^i them as yet 
^direct lessons either in religion or morality ; hut when they were assembled 
.around me, and when thero> was-a dead silence among them, I said to them, 
* When you behave thus, are you not more reasonable tbeinsB than when you 
make a riot V And when they used to embrace me, and c& me their father, 
I used to say, ' Yes, you are ready to call me father, and yet you do, behind 
my back, things which disoblige me ; is this right V Sometimes I would 
pourtray to them the picture of a peaceable and orderly family, who, having 
acquired easy circumstances by their labour and economy, found themselves 
capable of giving advice and assistance to their ignorant, unfortunate, and 
indigent fellow-creatures : then addressiug myself to those in whom I had 
perceived the most lively disposition to benevolence, I would say, * Should 
you not like to Uve like me, in the midst of the imfortunate^ to direct them, 
and to make them useful to themselves and to society?' Then with tears in 
their eyes, and with the generous glow of sensibililnr in their little -counte* 
nances, thev would reply, * Oh ! yes, could we ever hope to attain to such a 
^oint/ Wnen Altorf was reduced to ashes, I assembled them round me, 
and said to' them, ' Altorf is destroyed, and perhaps at this moment there 
are more than a hundred rpoor children, without clothes to cover . them, 
without a home, or .a moniel to eat. Shall we petition the government to 
permit us to receive twenty of them amonpt .us V Methinks I still see the 
ei^emess with which they replied, 'Yes, oh I certainly, yes.' < But,' replied 
I .again, ' reflect well what you are about to ask ; we have at present but 
verv li^e money at our command, and it is very doubtful whether they 
will grant us any more in favour of those unfortunates. Perhaps, in order 
to maintain your existence, and carry on your instruction, it will be 
necessary to labour much more than you have .ever yet done ; perhaps it 
may be ^necessary to divide with .these strangers your victuals and your 
clothes ; do not say, then, you will receive them among you, if you are not 
snre you will be Me to imj^ose upon yourselves all these privations.' I 
gave to my objections all the force they were capable of; I repeated to 
them all I had said, to be sure that they perfectly understood me ; still they 
persevered in their first resolution. ' Let them come,' said they; * let them 
come ; and if all you have stated come to pass, we will divide with them 
what we have.' " 

In the school of Stantz he matured, and brought into successful practice 
his peculiar ideas on the subject of education ; hut it was at Burgdorf, in the 
canton of Berne, to which the troubles of the times obliged him to remove, 
that he reaped the full messure of reputation to which his improvements 
entitled him. His system of instruction seems to be founded on three 
leading maxims. Tlie first is, that the pleasures of knowledge and philo- 
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Sophy are both aTsilahle to all classes, and reconcilable with the habits and 
hardships of the most hard-working labourer. This general truth guided hi» 
instruction of the poor. The second maxim is the same upon which the 
plans of Bell and Lancaster were based, — the principle of mutual instructioii 
among the pupils. The third rule is, that the child must first be taught t<^ 
use its senset m the accurate observation of tkingi, which is the basis of all 
knowledge of the external world. Besides these general rules, many minor 
ones were of course laid down for the conduct of different branches of 
education. It is unnecessary to dwell upon these, but we may give one 
example. The process of teaching a language, according to Festalozzi, 
should be threefold. First, to develope (or to lead the pupil himself, if 
possible, to discover the existence of) the rule or principle to be acquired, 
from an example or fact exhibiting it. Secondly, to express the nde so 
discovered in a good form of words, with due attention to precision, brevity, 
and elegance, and then commit it to memory. Thirdly^ to lead the pupil to 
search for as many examples as can be conveniently brought before his atten- 
tion, whereby he becomes familiar with its use, and has it fixed upon his mind. 

Dr. Bell at Madras, Joseph Lancaster in England, and restalozzi in 
Switzerland, seem all three to have discovered and put in practice the plan of 
mutual instruction among their pupils, which is unquestionably the most 
important improvement any of the three made upon the old mode of teaching. 
A great sensation was excited in this country by the rival claims of the^two 
Englishmen to originality ; but the priority in point of time belongs to neither 
of them, but to the Swiss teacher, though that does not affect the pretensions 
of either to a new invention.* If so much merit attaches to the systems of 
Bell and Lancaster, as is generally allowed to them in Britain, it will be 
evident, from the brief account given of Pestalozzi's method, that he fully 
deserved the fame and distinction he arrived at. 

At Burgdorf, his academy attracted the attention of the Swiss government, 
and of men of eminence, who assisted Pestalozzi with their countenance and 
means. But, alas, political convulsions followed soon after, and once more 
blasted the prospects of the philanthropist. His pupils were dispersed, and 
he was reduced to establish a poor school in a town about five miles from 
Berne Here, with the assistance of an excellent man, M. Fellenburg, he 
met with his wonted success in attracting pupils, and bringing them to an 
extraordinary pitch of improvement. The field for his exertions, however, 
was not wide enough to please him, and he removed to a place called the 
Castle of Yverdun, where ne instituted a large seminary for the education of 
the upper aiid middle-classes of the community. The fame of the teacher 
and his system had now past the boundary of his native country, and yoimg 
men from Germany and other quarters were placed under his charge. His 
method differed from that of Bell and Lancaster, in being of a patriarchal 
and domestic nature, while the English teachers kept more in view the 
principles of civil and political subordination. The plan of the Swiss wa& 
simpler, and its effect better. His pupils assembled round him for instruc- 
tion, like children round the knees of a father, and they formed altogether 
one harmonious and happy family. 

The religious education of his pupils was limited to the cultivation of 
pious feelings. He attempted to inculcate no particular doctrines, believing 
that the ministers of the respective Christian persuasions were the proper , 
persons to act as guides to any particular mode of faith. 
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Many establishments were formed during the continuance of Pestaiozzi at 
Yverdun upon the same model, with almost invariable success. But the 
parent Institution fell to pieces, undermined by the improvidence of it» 
founder. We mentioned his want of economy in trifling matters ; and this 
failing or weakness, though happily it could not imdo the good already done, 
put a period to his utility in his lifetime, and. rendered all his labours and 
successes of no avail to himself. It is melancholy to have to record 
such a feature as this in a life so truly meritorious ; but it may serve as a 
valuable lesson, particularly to the Shopkeeper, that by prudence alone is 
the reward of all the other virtues permanently secured. Pest^lozzi's ill- 
regulated generosity and want of order, with an injudicious confidence in 
the unworthy, drove him from his noble establishment to an involuntary retire*- 
ment, and removed him from the sphere of his utility and exertions, after 
the clouds which had darkened the prospects of his earlier years had been 
dispersed by his energy and talent, and quiet seemed to be settling over the- 
sunset of his days. This eminent teacher died in the spring of 1827, in his 
native country. Several schools have been formed in England upon his- 
plan, and many in Europe and America, with distinguished success. 

SHAKSPERE. 

This illustrious English dramatic poet lived fifty-two years, and was the son 
of a citizen of Stratford-on-Avon, where he was bom on the 23rd of April, 
1564. His father, John Shakspere, who had seven other children, was suc- 
cessively a glover, a butcher, and a dealer in wood, and appears to have been 
at one time a man of considerable wealth, but to have afterwards fallen into 
poverty. At the time of the poet's birth, he was in the enjoyment of such 
affluence, that he lived in a house then considered the best in the town, and 
which was substantial enough to remain entire till the present era. William 
Shakspere attended the free grammar school of Stratford, but is supposed to- 
have been little indebted to anything which he learned there for his intellec- 
tual eminence. He -is said to have, at an early period of life, assisted his 
father in his business as a butcher, and to have, even in this Immble capacitv, 
manifested his mental superiority, not killing a calf as other butchers would, 
do, but in a " high style, ' and with a flourishing oration. While he was still 
a boy, the circumstances of his father began to decline, so that he necessarily 
entered upon life without the advantage of patrimony. He nevertheless- 
thought fit, at the age of eighteen, to marry Ann Hathaway, the daughter of 
a respectable yeoman in the neighbourhood, who was eight years older than 
himself, and who soon after brought him a daughter, named Susanna. In 
eighteen months more, twins, named Hamnet and Judith, were born, being 
the last issue of the marriage. It is probable that at this period he carried 
on his father's business of wool-stapling, but with no great success. While 
thus apparently destined to fulfil the lot of a humble tradesman in an obscure 
country town, he was tempted to join a party of young men who made a prac- 
tice of stealing deer from the neighbouring park of Sir Thomas Lucy, of 
Charlcot, and, being detected, he became liable to a prosecution, the severity 
of which was perhaps no more than proportioned to his ofience. He was,, 
nevertheless, so incensed by the conduct of Sir Thomas, as to make him the 
subject of a bitter ballad, which he stuck up on the gate of Charlcot, as it . 
were in defiance of his prosecutor. In consequence of these accumulated 
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offences, or, as has recently been smnused, from domestic infeKcity, he was 
induced, at the age of twenty-two, to leave his native place, and seek a means 
of livelihood elsewhere. 

The English drama was at this time in its infancy. Three years before 
Queen Eluabeth had formed the first licensed company of players, among 
whom, Burbage, the chief ti^edian, Greene, the principal comedian, and a 
few others, were natives of Warwickshire. Greene, a dramatist, as well as 
a player, was ^ native of Stratford, related to Shakspere, and haid probably 
been his early companion. On being obliged to quit Stratford, Shakspere 
seems to have been invited by Greene to London, and to have been by nim 
introduced as an actor at the Blackfiriars Theatre. Prom these circumstances 
it is to be presumed that the genius of Shakspere had begim to stir within 
him. The deer-stealing, the writing of the ballad, and the change of a 
humble profession for that of the stage, all appear to denote a mind that was 
not to be limited to a tame and ordinary career. 

At the Blackfriars Theatre Shakspere rose through a gradation of inferior 
offices to a respectable, though not a brilliant line of acting. Powerful as his 
mind must have been even at this early period of life, we may well suppose that 
for some time he would scarcely believe himself capable of competing intel- 
lectually with his new associates. To him, at first, the city smartness of the 
humblest officials in the Blackfiriars company, must have appeared unattainable 
excellence. Gradually, however, as he became more fammar with the metro- 

golitan world, and probably also with the world opened up in books — ^for that 
e read much in youth is undeniable — ^he must have acquired a consciousness 
of his extraordinary gifts. About the year 1590, he is found venturing upon 
the modest task of preparing the compositions of others for the stage, by those 
slight alterations which are sometimes deemed necessary for theatrical effect. 
The superior merit of the amended scenes was acknowledged, and he took 
courage to make more extensive alterations. Then it was observed that plays 
amended by him met with greater applause than others which, not being sup- 
posed to require amendment, were presented in their ori^nal state. Among 
those to wmch he gave extensive amendments are included the three plays 
upon the history of Henry VI., which are usually included amongst his works. 
Encouraged by lus success as a patcher of plays, he gradually became a 
dramatist on ms own accoimt. The order in which he wrote his first original 
plays is a subject of dispute ; but it seems agreed that the ** Midsummer 
Night's Dream," the " Comedy of Errors," the " Taming of the Shrew," and 
"Love's Labour Lost," were produced within the years 1591-92-93. ere he 
had completed his thirtieth year. It was at this period of life, when intel- 
lect has attained complete maturity, without any diminution to the keenest 
youthful sensibilities, that he produced the play of " Romeo and Juliet,** in 
which the passions of young hearts have been described in terms so glowine, 
so romantic, and so exciting, and with a conclusion so distressingly mournful, 
that there is nothing else 'in the language which in these respects can be com- 
pared with it. The remainder of nis plays, twenty-seven in number^ were 
produced within the ensuing twenty years. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the thirty-three plays of the Strat- 
ford wool-stapler have been the themes of criticism and paneg3rric to the best 
intellects, not only of our country, but of several others. They have been 
acknowledged to present delineations of human nature in a wonderful degree 
correct, easy, and engaging, to display an exhaustless invention and fancy, 
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^nd, with the rarest graces of poetry, to combine such a fund of good sense 
and sound feeling, on every conceivable subject interestiugKto mankind, as 
would in itself have constituted its author one of the greatest of writers. The 
most remarkable peculiarities of the mind of Shakspere were certainly his 
power of conceiving characters, and, after conceiving them, or adopting them 
nrom history, the readiness with which he could throw himself, as it were, 
into them, so as to bring from them a discourse which every one will pro- 
nounce to be exactly what they might be expected to speak under the sup«» 
posed circumstances. In none of the persons of his dramas is anything of 
their author to be seen. £very one speaks and acts for himself, and as he 
ought to speak and act. Even where the' character is a supernatural being, 
it conducts and delivers itself precisely according to the rules which might 
be conceived to aflfect it, and is as natural in its own way as any other indivi- 
dual in the play. 

At the time when Shakspere was commencing his independent career in 
dramatic composition, he also appeared before the world as a writer of miscel- 
laneous poetry. His poem, entitled " Venus and Adonis,*' which, from the 
passionate glow breathed over it, might be supposed to have been written in 
the same year with " Romeo and Juliet,'* was published in J 593. It narrates 
the well-known mythological story ia a manner essentially dramatic, and 
abounds in fine descriptive passages. With a full measure of the quaintnesses 
and conceits which so largely mingle with the most beautiful poetry of that 
age, and* though reprehensible on the score of licentiousness, it cannot be read 
without producing a deep impression of the poetical power of Shakspere. It 
was dedicated to Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, who at a subse* 
quent time distingirished himself by conferring upon the poet the princely 
sum of a thousand pounds. The "Rape of Lucrece," which in general 
structure and style resembles the former poem, but is less sprightly and 
agreeable, was published in 1594, and dedicated to the same munificent 
nobleman. A collection of his ** Sonnets," a hundred and fifty-six in number, 
and a cluster of stray lyrical pieces, under the title of the " Passionate 
Pilgrim," complete the list of the poetical writings of Shakspere apart from 
the drama. 

The sonnets appear to have been written, not for publication, but as a 
private means of disburthening the poet's mind of the sweet and bitter fancies 
which occurred to it. Judging from the facts which appear elsewhere, 
Shakspere was as remarkable for his modesty as for his genius. He entered 
upon and acquitted himself in his profession with all the unobtrusive humility 
of one who aspires to nothing higher. Altogether incapable of what are 
called "airs," he appears in no respect puffed up with his successful dramas, 
even when, to a certain extent, enriched by them. We are now apt to 
wonder how one whom we esteem so superior to all, not only of his contem- 
poraries, but of those who before- or after gave' their thoughts to verse, should 
have preserved throughout his career a bearing so exceedingly humble. We 
do not recollect that, while ia living man, the iherits of Shakspi^re were not 
known as we know them — -that he was then only regarded as a " poor player," 
who had been imusually successful in the capacity which we now distinguish 
by the unjustifiably contumacious epithet of "playwright." Shakspere 
ranit have had too much practical sagacity to put forward greater pretensions 
than he knew would be readily acknowledged. If he found even his histrionic 
associates still disposed to recollect his lowly origin, and the mediocre 
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character of his professional abilities; if he found his feUow-lahonrers io 
dramatic comp^tion regarding him either with envy, or at the best as an 
unlearned man who had been successful in consequence of addressing himself 
to the popular taste ; if he found all the rest of the world looking down upon, 
or barely tolerating, the most brilliant triumphs of the proscribed and outcast 
order to which he belonged — and such appear to nave been his actual 
experiences — we can suppose Shakspere too proud to humble himself farther by 
appealing against his unworthy fate, and yet to have been perfectly conscious 
of those deserts which were afterwards to be so brilliantly acknowledged. 

That Shakspere did feel in this manner, is now generally allowea by all 
who have given his sonnets an attentive perusal. In those compositions, 
which only escaped to the world through the cupidity of a bookseller, he is 
found unbosoming liimself cf the mild complainings to which his situation 
and circumstances gave rise. And, in the nistory of genius, there are few 
chapters more deeply affecting than these memorials of the melancholy which 
secretly preyed upon Sliakspere. *'They are sighs," says an eloquent 
writer, '* uttered from the fulness of his heart, which breathe forth its secretest 
emotions ; they record the sweetest pieces of self-denial, and of jealous sell^ 
watchfulness; they tell us a variety of personal anecdotes of all sorts; they, 
are, in short, transcripts of the writer's own mind in all its changes from joy. 
to sorrow, and in the lofHest aspect of its intellect, as in the lowliest of its 
daily fortunes. Into what wonderful secrets do they not admit us, what 
strange incidents do they not disclose ! Think of the very inmost feelings of 
such a heart — of the depths of such a peculiar and solitary spirit, solitary in 
the very vastnesa of its sympathies ! 

To return to the more homely details of our poet's life — ^his name appeara 
in a petition which the proprietors and players of the Blackfriars Theatre 
addressed, in 1596, to the privy council, for leave to rebuild that place of 
entertainment, which, having been constructed in 1576, was now fallen into 
disrepair. The name of the bard is preceded by four names, and followed by 
three, which would seem to imply that he was still a person of mediocre con-> 
sideration. He must be allowed, however, to have made an advance since 
the year 15S9, when, in a similar petition, his name was ranked twelfth. It 
is upon the traditionary authority of Sir William Davenant, that his patron, 
the Earl of Southampton, is stated to have given him a thousand pounds to 
aid in making a purchase : if this sum was really bestowed, it would probably 
be for the purpose of obtaining for Shakspere a larger share in the property 
of the theatre. Up till this time he must have been a poor and struggling 
man ; but there is evidence that, in 1603, and afterwards, he was a person of. 
some consideration, not only as an author, but as a member of his profession, 
and a man of the world. In that year, Lawrence Fletcher and Williaja 
Shakspere, as leaders of the chamberlain's company of players, obtained a. 
patent from James I. for playing at the Globe Theatre m summer, and at 
Blackfriars in winter; and, about the same time, Shakspere purchased a 
house in his native town for fifty pounds. A rival candidate for the situation 
of master of the revels speaks of^ him now as a person enjoying considerable 
gains. In 1605, Shakspere paid £440 for the lease of a moiety of the great 
and small tithes of Stratford. Three years later, when the city proposed to 
buy up the Blackfriars Theatre, in order to put an end to what they had long ■ 
complained of as a nuisance, Shakspere is found to have asked £500 for the 
wararobe and properties, and for his foxir shares the same as his fellows Buc- 
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bage and Fletcher, namely £933 6s. 8d. As the shares were twenty in 
number, Shakspere must be presumed to have enjoyed a fifth of the property 
of the house. His whole income at this jdme is calculated upon good data to 
have been about £300 aryear, equal to £1500 of our money. In a letter 
supposed to have been written a little earlier by the Eai'l of Southampton to 
the Lord Chancellor EUesmere, in favour of the company to ^hich Shaks- 
pere belonged, the illustrious dramatist is represented oy his lordship as ^' a 
man no whit less deserving favour [than Burbage], and my especial rriend — 
till of late an actor of good account in the company, now a sharer in the 
same, and writer of sbme of our best English plays, which were most singulai'ly 
liked of Queen Elizabeth, when the company was called upon to perform 
before her majesty at court at Christmas and Shrovetide." 

In these his latter and more prosperous years, Shakspere had conciliated 
the affection of his most estimaole associates by the benevolent sociality of 
his nature. Aubrey says he was '^ a handsome, well-shaped man, very good 
company, and of a very ready and pleasant and smooth wit." Ben Jonson, 
whom he was the unselfish means of bringing forward, as his own rival, says 
of him with honourable gratitude, *' I loved the man. I do honour to his 
memory on this side idolatry, as much as any. H e was indeed honest, and 
of an open and free nature, had an excellent fancy, brave notions, gentle 
expressions, wherein he flowed with that facility that sometimes it toau neces' 
aary he should be stopped." Jonson has also given what we must consider aS; 
upon the whole, an affectionate poetical tribute to the genius of Shakspere. 
It appears that these two wits, with many others, were accustomed to meet 
at the Mitre Tavern. " Many were the wit-combats," says Fuller, '* between 
him [Ben Jonson] and Shakspere, which two I beheld like a great Spanish 
galleon and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson (like the former) was 
built far higher in learning; solid, but slow in its performances. Shak- 
spere, like the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
would turn with all the tides, and take advantage of all winds, by the quick- 
ness of his wit and invention." 

It is probable that from about the year 1605 Shakspere ceased to be a 
player, though he continued to supply his immortal works for the stage. 
In 1613 or 1614, he withdrew from all connection with the theatre, and 
retired to his native town, where he lived for a short time in easy circum- 
stances, and died on the 23rd of April, 1616, aged fifty-two, survived by his 
wife and his two daughters. He was buried in the church of Stratford, and 
his grave was subsequently marked by a simple monument, containing 
a bust and a short inscription. And thus muetly and obscurely passed 
through life, a man whose name was destined, in times more capaole of 
appreciating his genius, to become the most idolised in the whole circle of 
English literatiu'e. 



Abbott, George (Archbishop of Canterbury) was the son of a clot^worker 

Alberoni, Julius (distinguisned ecclesiastic) son of a gardener. 

Adams (astronomer — the discoverer of the planet Neptune) son of a 
farmer. 

AdamSf Alexander ^LL.D., an eminent Scottish writer,) son of poor 
parents. 
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M9op-^yr9A a slEve. 

Akeminie (poet) son of a butcher. 

Arhvright, Sir Biehard — was a barber. 

Armttrong^ Dr, (one of the first plnrsieians of the day) was clerk to an 
earthenware establishment at the age of eighteen years. 

Barry (late President of the Royal Academy) son of a coasting trader. 

Bernhard (the Cornish sculptor) was a stone-mason. 

Bloamfield (poet) was a shoemaker. 

Bradshaw, Rev. J.y was a cobbler. 

Bramah (celebrated engineer) was bred a carpenter. 

Brand (the antiquarian) was a shoemaker in his youth. 

Brindley (an eminent engineer) son of a poor labourer. 

Broum, Dr. (the celebrated) served his time as a weaver. 

Bueluman (poet) was the son of poor parents. 

Bums (poet) was a shepherd. 

Bunyan, J.y was a travelling tinker. 

Buonaparte, NapoUon (emperor of France) son of a private gentleman. 

Cervantes (author of "Don Quixote," &c.) was a common soldier. 

Cobhett (politician, &c.) son of a small fanner. 

Columbus (celebrated navigator) was a. weaver. 

Coiguhoun, Bev. John —was, in youth, a shepherd ; and a weaver. 

Cook, Captain (the great navigator) was, at the age of thirty, a common 
sailor. ' 

Cooper (the celebrated animal painter) was a house painter. 

Cromwe\ Oliver (Protector of Cngland) son of a brewer. 

Cromwell, Thomas (Earl of Essex) — was the son of a blacksmith. 

Daniell (Professor, Kind's College) was a sugar-refiner. 

Defoe, Daniel — ^was a nosier in his youth. 

Demosthenes- — was the son of a cutler. 

Dodsley, Roht, (poet, dramatic writer, and publisher) was a domestic- 
servant. 

Domenichino (celebrated painter) was the son of poor parents. 

Drew, Rev, Samuel — ^was a shoemaker. 

Duval (the celebrated antiquary) was a cowherd. 

Faraday, Dr, (one of the first philosophers of the day) was a bookbinder. 

Fergusson (poet) was a shepherd. 

Franklin, Dr, (philosopher and statesman) was a journeyman printer. 

Frost (Royal Academician) son of a house painter. 

Fulton (the first to establish steam navigation) was the son of Irish emir- 
grants. 

Gainshorough, Thomas (one of the most eminent English landscape painters) 
was entirely self-taught. 

Gay (poet) was a silk-mercer in his youth. 

Gibson (sculptor) son of a gardener. 

Gifford, William (editor of the " Quarterly Review,*') was a shoemaker 

in his youth. 

Giordani (an Italian engineer and mathematician) was a common soldier. 

Gregory, Olinthus (Professor of mathematics) the son of humble but 
respectable parents. 

Guy, Thomas (founder of Guy's Hospital, died worth £250,O00> was the 
son of a lighterman. ^ # 
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Hauy (the great crystallographer) was the son of a weaver. 

HaUey (philosopher and astronomer) was the son of a soap-boiler. 

Harmsy Klatu (a celebrated preacher) was the son of a miller. 

JIarriaon, John (received from Government the sum of £20,000 for his time> 
keeper) was the son of a working carpenter. 

Aawkins, Sir John — was a carpenter. 

Haydn (the composer's father) was a wheelwright. 

Hermsherhy Martin (a celebrated Dutch painter) son of a poor farmer. 

Heyne (a great classical scholar) was the son of a weaver. 

Hodgesy WtlUam (Royal Academician) son of a blacksmith. 

Hogarth (celebrated caricaturist) was an engraver of pewter pots. 

Hogg (poet) was a shepherd. 

HooUy John (a writer of eminence) was the son of a watchmaker. 

Homer (king of poetrv) was a beggar. 

Horberg^ Peter (a distmguished Swedish painter) son of a private soldier.. 

Howard (philanthropist) was a grocer in nis youth. 

Hunter, John (one of the first anatomists the world ever produced) was 
bred a carpenter. 

Hutton, Dr, — was a common workman in a coal mine. 

Huttony William (stationer — the English Franklin) worked in a silk-mill 
in his youth. 

Ivory, Jamet (a distinguished mathematician) was the son of a watchmaker. 

Jackson (the celebrated portrait painter and Royal Academician) was the 
son of a tailor. 

Jackson, Andrew (President of America, and General) was the grandson of 
a linen draper. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel (the giant of literature) was the son of a poor book- 
seller. 

Jonson, Ben (poet) was a bricklayer. 

Jones, Inigo (the first architect of his day) was a working carpenter. 

Kean, Edmund (the greatest tragedian of modern times) was the son of a 
carpenter. 

JKingy Peter (Lord Chancellor of England) was the son of a grocer. 

Kitto, Dr, (Editor of the " Pictorial Bible ") was a mason's labourer in his 
youth. 

Knibh, Rev, William — was a printer in his youth. 

Lannes (Duke of Montebello) was a dyer in his youth. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas (late President of the Royal Academy) was the son 
of a. publican. 

LinncBus (the prince of botanists) was a shoemaker in liis youth. 

Luther, Martin (the great Reformer) was the son of a miner. 

MiiUerj Otho Frederick (the celebrated Danish naturalist) was the son of 
poor parents. 

Murphy, Robert (a distinguished mathematician) son of a shoemaker. 

Murat, Joachim (King of Naples) was the son of an innkeeper. 

Niehuhr, Carsten (celebrated modem traveller) son of a farmer. 

Northcote (President of the Royal Academy) son of a watchmaker. 

Opie (late President of the Royal Academy) son of a carpenter. 

Pizarro (a Spanish general) was in his youth employed to take care of hogs. 

Pope (poet) son of a merchant. 

Porson (an eminent Greek scholar and critic) son of a parish clerk. 
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PrideauXy John (Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University) was employed to 
sweep Exeter College in his youth. 
Priestiyy Dr. (an eminent philosopher and divine) son of a clothier. 
Ramsayy Allen (poet) son of a labourer. 

Rennie (the celebrated engineer) was a mathematical instrument-maker. 
Rollin (the historian) son of a cutler. 

Shakspere (the greatest English dramatic poet) was the son of a butcher. 
Sixtut V, (Pope of Rome) was employed m keeping swine in his youth. 
Smeaton (an eminent engineer) was a mathematical instrument-maker. 
Stephenson (the great civil engineer) \iras a common miner. 
Stowe (historian and antiquarian) son of a tailor. 
Stone (a great geometrician) was the son of a gardener. 
Talford, Thomas (an eminent architect) was a shepherd boy. 
Taylor (poet) was a common waterman. 
Taylor, Jeremy (doctor of divinity) son of a barber. 
Taylor, John (doctor of law and divinity) was a barber. 
TiUoch, Dr. (the celebrated) son of a tobacconist. 
Virgil (poet) son of a baker. 
Williams (landscape painter) was a printer. 
JFotton, John (poet) was a biscuit baker. 
Wolsey (Cardinal) son of a butcher. 
Wordsworth (poet laureat) was a barber's boy. 
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RECEIPTS. 



.1 



Note.— All medi«nefr are mixed by Apotheonries^ Weight : this must be carefuUy 
borne in mind, as the Apothecaries' dram is moi-e than double that of Avovdupois 
or the common weights. A set of tho proper weights may be obtained at any scale- 
makers ; and they will be fbnnd to be marked thus : 



5 Grains 






Scruples thus, 3 Dmms thxis, 5 Oonoes thns, 5 

AFOTHBCABIES' WKIQHT. 



20 Grains make 1 Scruple 3i. I 8 Drams make 1 Ouhoo ^u 

8 Sortqyles „ 1 Dram 5i. | 12 OmiceB ,, 1 Pound lb. 

Medicines are always pnrdiased wholesale by Avoirdupois Weight* 
For oomipouBding liquids an apothecaary's gkiss measure will be found indispeoeabie. 
A two or three ounoe size will be large enougn for most purposes. 



Domestic Remedies. 

?%e wholesale prices quoted are those of the present time, and should there be any 
difficulty in obtaining the goods at the terms meiftiuned, we are authorized to state 
that they will be supplied by John Supper, Wholesale Chemist, Leather-lane, 
London, on its being mentioned that they are required for making the articles 
described in this woi-k. 



EPSOM SALTS. 

Epsom salts are usually sold in ounces, 
at Id., or two ounces ior l|d., and are 
oilen supplied to country shopkeepers, 
done up in ounces, at a considerable 
increase in price. 

The wholesale price of Epsofm salts 
is, at present^ 128. per hundred weight ; 
and they are quiclcly put up in ounces 
by a measure being cut out of a chip 
pill-box, to hold an ounce. 

To prevent any probability of oxalic 
acid (which closely resembles salts in 
appearance), .being . . colifcAiudc^ ifith 
them, both articles should be sold with 
printed labels. 

N.B. Oxali«c aisid has au intensely 
sour taste ; that of Epsom salts is not 
sour, but nauseous and bitter. 

SENNA. 

Senna leaves are largely employed as an 
aperient for children ; they may be done 
up in quarter of ounce packets, — the 



quantity required for a child ten years 
of age. The present wholesale price of 
good senna, which should alone be used, 
is Is. per pound, which would make 0'^ 
penny packets. 

N.B. Senna gripes much less if mad* 
over night with warm, not boiling, watefs. 
and allowed to soak till morning, and 
its taste is entirely concealed by mixing 
it with black tea, milk, and sugar. 

BLACK DRAUGHTS. 

This very common aperient is made 
Jl>f .so&king two Ouii'ces of senna leaves 
and a quarter of an ounce of sliced ginger 
in hot water for six or eight hours (from 
evening till morning), straining o^ the 
clear liquor, jstnd dissolving in it, by the 
aid of heat, six ounces of Epsom salts 
and one ounce of liquorice, and adding, 
when cold, half an ounce of sal volatile^ 
to which six drops of oil of cloves- hAve 
been previously added. 

Black draughts should be put Hp in 
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draught vials and tightly corked; if 
required to be kept for any length of 
time before use, it is desirable to add 
two ounces of tincture of senna to the 
above quantity. 

Two ounces of senna, 2d.; six ounces 
of Epsom salts, Id.; one ounce of 
liquorice, sal volatile, and oil of cloves, 
2d. These quantities will make fourteen 
draughts. The bottles will cost lOd. to 
Is. per dozen. Corks, 6d. to Is. per 
gross. 

CASTOR OIL. 

This very common medicine might be 
advantageously kept by many country 
shopkeepers ; it would be most advan- 
tageously sold in bottles containing one 
or two ounces. The wholesale price 
of castor-oil is now lOd. per pound ; of 
one or two-ounce bottles from lOs. ta 
12s. a gross. The usual retail price of 
castor oil is 3d. an ounce without bottles. 

JALAP. 

Jalap is a frequent purgative (although 
from the violence of its action not a 
desirable one) ; it should be put up in 
packets of twenty grains, which are 
sufficient for a dose. The present whole- 
sale price of powdered jalap is about 
4s. a pound. 

FLOUR OF BRIMSTONE 

Is often used as a mild aperient in doses 
of about a quarter of an ounce, it is 
best taken in milk ; flour of brimstone, 
which is also called sublimed sulphur, 
is generally put up in ounce packets at 
Id. — its present wholesale price is 4d. 
per pound. 



CREAM OF TARTAR 

Is frequently mixed with the flour of 
brimstone, it is also sold in ounces at 
2d. ; its price is rising rapidly, from 
the grape vine disease now prevalent ; at 
present it may be quoted at Is. 2d. per 
pound. 

CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 

Present wholesale price, Is. 6d. per 
pound ; usual retail price, 2d. and 3d. 
per ounce. 

ICELAND MOSS 

May be retailed at Id. per ounce, it* 
wholesale price being 8d. per pound ; in 
some parts it is largely used for making 
jelly. 

STICKING.PL ASTER—ADHE- 
SIVE-PLASTER. 

Adhesive-plaster, ready spread oa calico, 
may be purchased at 8d. per yard, and 
yields a large profit when retailed in 
small quantities. It should be kept rolled 
up, in a long tin case, as, if pressed, it 
is apt to stick together and become 
spoiled ; in cold weather it must be kept 
in a moderately warm place, otherwise 
the plaster cracks off on unrolling. 

It may be useful to know that the best 
mode of warming the strips of plaster to 
make them adhere, is by holding the 
plain side tightly against the outside of 
a jug of boiling water. 

LINT. 

Lint is frequently in demand : it may 
be sold in half ounces or ounees, but 
does not bear a large profit, as the wholes 
sale price of the best is 3s. 4d. a pound* 
or 2id. per ounce, and it cannot be sold 
at more than 4d. 



Efferyescing Beverages and Powders. 



GINGER-BEER. 

The following recipe for making a very 
superior ginge{;-beer, is taken, from the 
celebrated treatise of Dr. Pereira, on 
diet. The honey gives it a peculiar 
softness, and from not being fermented 
with yeast, it is less violent in its action 
when opened, but requires to be kept a 
longer time than usual before use. 



White sugar, five pounds ; lemou-juicq^ 
one quarter of a pint ; honey, one 
quarter of a pound ; ginger, bruised, five 
ounces ; water, four gallons and a halt. 
Boil the ginger in three quarts of the 
water for half an hour, then add the 
sugar, lemon-juice, and honey, with th.e 
remainder of the water, and strain 
through a cloth; when cold, add a quarter 
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of the white of an egg, and a small tea. 
a|K)onful of essence of lemon ; let the 
w1k»)» stand four days, and bottle ; this 
will keep many months. 

This quantity wiU make 100 bottles ; 
the cost being, sugar, five pounds, 2s. ; 
lemon-juice, 2d. ; honey, 3d. ; best white 

finger, 2d. ; egg and essence of lemon, 
d. ; total, 2s. 9d. Ginger-beer bottles 
may be obtained at the potteries at 10s. 
to 12s. per gross, and corks at 8d. to Is. 
per gross. 

SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 

^eidUtz Powders are usually put up in 
two papers. The larger blue paper 
contains tartarized soda (also called 
Roehelle salt) two drams, and carbonate 
of soda two scruples ; in practice it will 
be found more convenient to mix the two 
materials in larger quantity by passing 
them twice through a sieve, and then 
divide the mixture either by weight or 
measure, than to make each powder 
separately. One pound of tartarized 
soda, at Is. 2d. per' pound, and five 
ounces and a half of carbonate of soda, 
at 4d per pound, will make sixty powders. 
The smaller powder, usually put up in 
white paper, consists of tartaric acid, at 
2s. per pound, half a dram. 

IHrectimu fw tue. — ^Dissolve the con- 
tents of blue paper in half a tumbler of 
cold water, stir in the other powder, and 
drink during effervescence. 

SODA WATER POWDERS. 

A pleasant, cooling, summer drink. 
The blue paper contains carbonate of 
soda, thirty grains. The white paper, 
Tartaric acid, twenty-five grains. 

Z)tr«r^on«.»Dissolve the contents of 
the blue paper in half a tumbler of 
water, stir in the other powder, and 
drink during effervescence. 

Soda powders furnish a saline beverage 
which is very slightly laxative, and well 
calculated to silay the thirst in hot 
weather. 

One pound of carbonate of soda, 4d. ; 
and thirteen ounces and a half of Tar- 
taric acid, at 2s.*^ per pound, supply the 
materials for 266 powders of each sort. 

Usual retail price. Id. for the two 
powders required for a drsught 



LEMON AND KALI, OR 
SHERBET. 

Large quantities of this wholesome and 
refreshing preparation are manufactured 
and consamed every summer ; it is sold 
in bottles, and also as a beverage, made 
by dissolving a large teaspoonful in a 
tumbler two-thirds filled with water. 

Ground white sugar, 7d. to 8d. per 
pound, half a pouud; Tartaric acid, 
at 28. per poimd ; carbonate of soda, at 
4d. per pound; of each a quarter of a 
pound; essence of lemon, at 8d. per 
ounce, forty drops. All the powders 
should be well dned ; add the essence to 
the sugar, tlten the other powders ; stir 
all together, and mix by passing twice 
through a hair-sieve. 

Must be kept in tightly-corked hot- 
ties, into which a damp spoon must not 
be inserted. 

All the materials may be obtained at 
a wholesale druggist's. The sugar must 
be ground, as, if merely powdered, the 
coarser parts remain undissolved. 

GINGER-BEER POWDERS. 

Blue paper. — Carbonate of soda, thirt; 
grains ; powdered ginger, five grains ; 
ground white sugar, one drachm to one 
drachm and a half; essence of lemon, 
one drop ; add the essence to the sugar, 
then the other ingredients. A quantity 
should be mixed and divided, as recom. 
mended for seidlitz powders. 

White paper. — Tartaric acid, thirty 
grains. 

Directions^ — Dissolve the contents of 
the blue paper in water; stir in the 
contents of Uie white paper, and drink 
during effervescence. 

Ginger-beer powders do not meet 
with such an extensive sale as lemon 
and kali, the powdered ginger rendering 
the liquid slightly turbid. 

CARBONATE OF SODA 

Is in constant demand, in small quanti- 
ties, as ounces. Its present price ifs 
about 4d. per pound, which would 
permit it to be sold at Id. per ounce, at 
a large profit 

TARTARIC ACID. 
Is often used by persons who make their 
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own kmU powdei • ; it thouhl bt dome up I When packed in paper, it theuld be 
in ounce packets ; itaprioe is 2s. a pound, j kept in a dry place, 
usual retail price, 2d. or 3d, per ouoceb I 



Toilet Articles. 



TOOTH POWDERS. 

Camphorated Dektifrice. — Pre- 
pared chalk, one pound ; camphor, one or 
two drams. The camphor must he finely 
powdered hy moistenmg it with a little 
spirits of wine, and then intimately mixed 
with the chalk. Prepared chalk vrill cost 
ahout 6d., the camphor less than Idl 
The present price of camphor is under 
ds. per pound. 

Myrrii Dentifrice. — Powdered 
cuttle fish, one pound ; powdered myjrh, 
two ounces. Cuttle fisn is Is. 8d. per 
pound, powdered myrrh 38. 6d. per 
pound. 

ROSE LIP SALVE. 

No. 1— Oil of almonds, three ounces, 
alkanet, half an ounce. Let them 
stand together in a warm, place until 
the oil is coloured, then strain. Melt 
one ounce and a half of white wax, and 
half an ounce of spermaceti with the 
oil, stir till it begins to thicken, and 
add twelve drops of otto of roses. 

No. 2 — White wax, one ounce ; al- 
mond oil, two ounces; alkanet, one 
dram ; digest in a warm place till suffi- 
ciently coloured, strain, and stir in six 
drops of otto of roses. White wax, 
2s. 2d. per pound i almond oil. Is. 6d. 
per pound ; alkanet root, 6d. to 8d. ; 
otto of roses, 2s. 6d. per dram. Lip 
salve is usually put up in small covered 
pots, and sold at 6d. 

COLD CREAM. 

No. 1 — Oil of almonds, one pound; 
white wax, four ounces. Melt together 
gently in an earthen veasel,. and when 
nearly cold stir in gradually twelve 
ounces of rose water. 

No. 2. — ^White wax and spermaceti, of 
each half an ounce: oil of almonds, 
four oimces ; orange fiower water» two 
ounces. Mix as directed for No. 1. 

The wholesale price of almond oil is 
la. 6d» per pound; white wax, 28. 2d. 



per pound ; spermaceti, 26. per pound ; 
rose and orange flower waters, 6d. to Is. 
per pint. 

CAMPHOR BALLS TO PREVENT 
CHAPS. 

Melt three drams of spermaceti, four 
drams of white wax, with one ounce of 
almond oil, and stir in three drams ot 
camphor (previously powdered by 
moistening it with a little spitita of 
wine) ; pour smdl quantitiee into small 
gallipots, so as to turn out in the form 
of cakes. 

Spermaceti, 28i. per pound; white 
wax, 28. 2d. per pound; almond oil^ 
Is. M, per pound ; camphor, 28. 8d. per 
pound. 

HAIR OILS. 

Rose Oil* — Olive oil, one pint (Is.) ; 
otto of roses, five to sixteen.drops (2s. 6d. 
per dram). Essence of hergamot heing 
much chei^r, la. per ounce, is usually 
used instead of the expensive otto of roses. 

Red Ross OtL. — The same. Theoil 
coloured before scenting, by steeping- in 
it one dram of alkanet root with a 
gentle heat, until tins dsaired tint is pro* 
duced. 

Alkanet root, 6d. to 8d. per pound. 

POMATUMS. 

For making pomatuma, the lard, fat, 
suet, or maorow used, must be carefully 
preparad by being meU&d with as gentle 
a heat aa possible^ skimined* sti^ned, 
and cleared from the dregs which are 
deposited on standing. 

COMMON POMATUM. 

Mutton suet, prepared as above, one 
pound; lard, three pounds; carefully 
melted together, and stirred constantly 
aa it cools, two ounces of beigamot being 
added. 

HARD POMATUM. 
Lard and mutton suet carefiiUy pre- 
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pared, of each one pound; white wax, 
four ounces ; essence of bergamot, one 
ounce. 

Cost : lard, Is. per pound ; suet, 6d. 
per pound ; white wax, 28. 2d. per 
pound ; essence of bergamot. Is. per 
ounce. 

CASTOR OIL POMADE. 

Castor oil, four ounces ; prepared iard« 
two ounces ; white wax, two drams ; 
bergamot, two ^rams.; oil of lavender, 
twenty drops. Melt the fat together, 
and Oil cooling add the scents, and stir 
tUl cold. 

Cost of caator oil, lOd. per pound ; 
lard, lid. ; white wax, 2s. 2d. per pound ; 
bergamoty Is. an ouncQ. 

COMPOUNDS TO PROMOTE THE 
GROWTH OF HAIR. 

When the hair UWn off from diminished 
action of the sculp, preparations of can- 
tharides often peove useful; they are 
sold under the names of Dupuytren's 
Pomade, Cazenaase's Pomade, '&c. 

The following directions are as good 
as any of the moce - complicated xe- 
cipes : — 

POMADE AGAINST BALDNESS, 

Beef marrow, soaked in soToral waters, 
nutted and ttarained, half a pound; 
tincture of cantharideB (made by soak- 
ing for a week one dram of powdered 
can tharides in one ounce of proof spirit), 
one ounce ; oil of bergamot, twelve 
drops. 

Powdered eantharides, 8d. per ounee ; 
bergamot, Is. per ounee. 

ERASMUS WILSON'S LOTION 
AUADTST aiALDNESS. 

Eau de Cologne, two ounces ; tincture 
of cantharides, iwo drams ; oil of laven- 
der or rosemary, of each ten drops. 

These applications must be used once 
or twice a day for a considerable time ; 
but if the scalp become sore, they must 
be discontinued for a time, or used at 
longer intervals. 

BANDOLINE OR FIXATURE. 

Several preparations are used, the fol- 
lowing are stated to be the best : — 



No. 1— 'Mucilage of clean picked Irish 
moss,madebyboilinga quarterofan ounce 
of the moss in one quart of water until 
8u£S:cient]y thick, rectified spirit in the 
proportion of a tea spoonftil to each 
bottle, to prevent its being mildewed. 
The quantity of spirit varies according 
to the time it requires to be kept. 

Irish moss, 3d. to 4d. per pound. 
^ No. 2. Gum -Tragacaath, one dram 
an^ a-haif; water, half a pint; proof 
spirit (made by mixing equal parts of 
rectified spirit and water), three ounces ; 
otto of roses, ten drops ; soak for 
twenty-four hours, and strain. 

Cost : Tragacanth, 3s. 6d. per 'pound; 
rectified spirit, 28. 6d. per pint ; otto of 
roses, 2s. 6d. per dram. Bergamot, at 
Is. per ounoe, may be substituted for 
the otto of roses. 

HAIR DYES. 

The hair dyes formerly used produced 
very objectionable tints. Latterly 
several perfumers have been selling 
dyes, consisting of two liquids to be 
used in auooesaion, at exceedingly high 
prices, such as 7s., 14s., and 2l8. a 
Gstse. 

l%e composition has been kept a 
close secret m the hands of a few. The 
procuring of it fbr publication in this 
work has been attended with consider- 
able difficulty, but our readers may take 
it as an earnest that no pains or expense 
will be spared to render the information 
given in the sucicasaive editions on a 
par with the latest scientific discoveries. 

Hair Dyi;, usually styled Co- 
lombian, Argentine, etc., etc. — So- 
lution No. I. Hydrosulphuret of am- 
monia, one ounce; solution of potash, 
three drams; distilled, or raln-^water, 
one ounce (all by measure). Mix, and 
put into small bottlBi>, labelling it 
No. I. 

Solution No. II. — Nitrate of silver, 
one dram ; distilled, or rain-water, two 
ounces. Dissolve and label No. II. 

Directions, — The solution No. I. is 
first applied to the hair with a tooth- 
brush, and the application continued for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The solution 
No. II. is then brushed over, a comb 
being used to separate the hairs, and 
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allow the liquid to come in contact with 
every part Care niuit be taken that 
the liquids do not come in contact with 
the skin, as the solution No. II. pro- 
duces a very permanent dark stain on 
all substances with which it comes in 
contact. If the shade is not sufficiently 
deep, the operation may be repeated. 



The hair should be cleaned from 
before using the dye. 

Cost: Hydrosulphuret of ammonia, 
2s. 6d. per pound; solution of potash, 
8d. per pound ; nitrate of silver, 4s. 6d. 
per ounce ; bottles, lOd. to Is. 5d. per 
dozen. 



Veterinary Medicines. 



Note.— All the following medicines that are marked V. C, aine those directed by 
the Veterinary College. 

BALLS. 



The Common mass as a basis for balls 
is formed of equal parts of Unseed meal 
and treacle. 

LAXATIVE ALTERATIVE 
BALLS, V.C. 

Aloes four ounces ; soft soap foui 
ounces ; common mass twenty-four 
ounces. Dose: one ounce. 

Cost: aloes Is. 8d. per pound; soft 
soap 3d. per pound. 

PURGING BALLS, V.C. 

Bruised Barbadoes aloes eight ounces ; 
olive oil one ounce. Melt together in a 
vessel placed in hot water ; remove from 
the lire ; add three ounces of treacle, and 
stir all together. Dose, six to twelve 
drams. 

Cost: aloes Is. 8d. per pound.; oil 
Is. per pint ; treacle 3d. per pound. 

ASTRINGENT BALLS FOR 
DIARRHCEA, V. C. 

Catechu one ounce; powdered cassia 
one ounce ; common mass six ounces ; 
mix. Dose : one ounce. 

Cost : catechu 6d. per pound. ; pow. 
dered cassia 3s. per pound. 

ASTRINGENT BALLS WITH 
OPIUM. 

Opiunl one dram ; ginger two drams ; 
chalk half-an-ounce ; treacle sufficient 
to form a ball. 

Cost : opium ls.6d. per ounce ; ginger 
lOd. per pound ; chalk 6d. per pound. 

FEVER BALLS, V. C. 
Tartar emetic, half-a - dram ; camphor 



half.a.dram; nitre two drams; com- 
mon mass six drams: form into a ball: 
one to be given two or three times a 
day. 

Cost: tartar eniefie 4d. per ounce ; 
camphor 2s. Sd. per pound; nitre -dd. 
per pound. 

COUGH BALLS FOR CHRONIC 
COUGHS, V.C. 

Aloes two ounces; powdered diKitalia 
one ounce; common mass thirteen 
ounces. Dose : one ounce twice a day. 
Cost : aloes Is. Sd. per pound ; pow- 
dered digitalis 3d. per ounce. 

WORM BALLS.— YOUATT. 

Tartar emetic two drams ; ginger one 
scruple; linseed meal and treacle to 
form a ball. One to be given every 
morning an hour before feeding. 
Cost : Tartar emetic 4d. an ounce. 

WORM BALLS. 

Aloes half- an- ounce; calomel one 
dram; ginger, and soap of each quarter-of- 
an-ounce ; oil of cloves ten drops ; treacle 
sufficient to form one ball. 

Cost: aloes Is. 8d. per pound; etio^ 
mel 5s. per pound; ginger lOd. per 
pound; oil of cloves Is. per ounce. 

CORDIAL BALLS, V. C. 

Ginger and gentian equal parts : treacle 
to form a mass. Dose : one ounce to 
an ounce-and-a-half. 

Cost: ginger lOd. per pound; gen. 
tian lOd. per pound. 

CORDIAL BALLS. 

Pimento, or allspice, one pound ; barley 
meal two pounds; treacle to form a 
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mass. Make into halls of one ounce- 
and-a-half each. 
Coat : allspice 8d. per pound. 

DIURETIC BALLS. 

Common turpentine ; soap ; nitre ; of 
each half-a-pound ; barley meal suf- 
ficient to form a mass with treacle ; 
divide into eighteen balls. 

Cost : turpentine 4d. per pound ; nitre 
$d. per pound ; soap 5d. per pound. 

TONIC BALLS, V.C. 
Green vitriol, four ounces ; ginger, four 



ounces ; common mass, ten ounces ; beat 
together. Dose : one ounce to an ounce* 
and-a-half. 

Cost: green vitriol Id. per pound; 
ginger lOd. per pound. 

BLISTERING OINTMENT. 

Powdered cantharides two ounces j com- 
mon turpentine two ounces ; lard half-a- 
pound ; mix. 

Coat: cantharides 8d. per ounce ; 
common turpentine 4d. per pound ; lard 
Is. per pound. 



MiBcellaneotui Articles. 



LIQUID GLUE. 

I)issolve one ounce of borax in a pint 
of boiling water, add two ounces of shell 
lac, and boil in a covered vessel until 
the lac is dissolved. 

This forms a very useful and cheap 
cement , it answers well for pasting labels 
on tan, and withstands damp much better 
than the common glue. 

Cost : borax, Is. 2d. per pound; shell 
lac, 6d. to 8d. per pound. 

Note. — ^The liquid glue made by dis- 
solving shell lac in naptha, is dearer, 
sooner dries up, and has an unpleasant 
smell. 

MOUTH GLUE: 

A very useful preparation is sold by 
many of the law stationers in London 
under this title ; icis merely a thin cake 
of soluble glue (four inches by one and 
a halfX which, w^hen moistened with the 
tongue, furnishes a ready means of fas- 
tening papers, &c., together. It is made 
•by dissolving one pound of fine glue or 
^latine in water, and adding naif a 
pound of brown sugar, boiling Uie whole 
uotil it is sufficiently thick to become 
solid on cooling; it is then poured into 
moulds or on a slab slightly greased, 
and cut into the required shape when 
cool. 

Cost: gelatine Is. 3d. per pound; 
sugar, 4d. per pound. 

DIAMOND CEMENT. 

Soak isinglass in water till it is soft, 
then dissolve it in the smallest possible 



quantity of proof spirit, by the aid of a 
gentle heat ; in two ounces of this mix- 
ture dissolve ten grains of ammoniacum, 
and whilst still liquid, add half a dram 
I of mastic dissolved in three drams oi 
I rectified spirit; stir well together, and 
: put into small bottles for sale. 

Directious for use, — Liquefy the ce- 
ment by standing the bottle in hot 
water, and use it directly ; the cement 
improves the oftener the bottle is thus 
warmed, and resists the action of water 
and moisture perfectly. 

Cost : isinglass. Is. per ounce ; recti- 
fied spirit, 2s. 6d. per pint ; ammonia- 
cum, 3d. per ounce; mastic. Is. per 
ounce. This cement is usually sold at 
la. per two dram bottle. 

SCOURING DROPS FOR RE- 
MOVING GREASE. 

There are several preparations of this 
name, one of the best is made as fol- 
lows: camphine, or spirits of turpentine, 
three ounces; essence of lemon, one 
ounce; mix. 

Cost : camphine, 8d. per pint ; essence 
of lemon, 8d per ounce. 

Scouring drops are usually put up in 
small half ounce phials for sale ; these 
may be obtained at from 9d. to Is. per 
dozen. 

PHOSPHORUS PASTE FOR DE- 
STROYING RATS AND MICE. 

Melt one pound of lard with a very 
gentle heat in a bottle or glass flask 
plunged into warm water ; then add half 
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an Dunee of phosphorus, and one pint 
of proof spirit, cork the bottle securely, 
and as it cools shake it frequently so as 
to mix the phosphorus unifuruily ; when 
cold pour off the spirit (which may be 
preserved for the same purpose), and 
thicken the siixtare with flour. Small 
portions of this mixture may be placed 
near the rat holes, and being luminous 
in the dark it attracts them, is eaten 
greedily, and is certainly fatal. 

N.B. — Theye is no danger of fire 
from its use. 

Cost : phosphorus, 6d. per punce ; 
lard, Is. per pound. 

INKS. 

There are many recipes published for 
inaking ink ; the following is as useful 
and economical a mode of producing 
good ink as any of them. 

Dr. TJre's Ink. — For twelve gallons 
of ink take twelve pounds of bruised 
galls, five pounds of gum, five pounds 
of green sulphate of iron, and twelve 
gallons of rain water. Boil the galls 
with nine gallons of the water for three 
hours, adding fresh water to supply that 
lost in vapour, let the decoction settle, 
and draw off the clear liquor. Add to 
it the gum previously dissolved in one 
and a half gallon of water, dissolve the 
green vitriol separately in one and a half 
gallon of v/ater, and mix the whole. 

Cost of preparation : galls. Is. 4d. 
per pound ; gum, 8d. per pound ; green 
sulphate of iron, Id. per pound. 

INK POWDER 

Is formed of the dry ingredients for 
ink, powdered and mixed. 

Powdered galls, two pounds; pow. 
dered green vitriol, one pound ; powdwed 
gum, eight ounces. 

This should be put up in two ounce 
packets, each of which will make one 
pint of ink. 

Cost : galls. Is. 4d. per pound ; green 
vitriol, Id. per pound; powdered gum, 
Is. 5d. per pound. 

RED WRITING INK. 

Best ground Brazil wood, four ounces ; 
diluted acetic acid, one pint; alum, 



half an ounce. Boil them slowly in an 
enamelled vessel for one hour, strain, and 
add half an ounce of gum. 

Brazil wood. Is. per pound; diluted 
acetic acid, 3d. per pint ; alum, 2d. per 
pound ; ground gum, Is. 6d. per pouud. 

MARKING INK WITHOUT 
PREPARATION. 

There are several recipes for this ink, 
but the following of Mr. Redwood is 

rapidly superseding all the others : 

Dissolve, separately, one ounce of 
nitrate of silver (4s. 6d. per ounce), and 
one and a half ounces of sub-carbo- 
nate flofla (best washing soda) in dis- 
tilled or rain water. Mix the solutions, 
and collect and wash the precipitate in a 
filter ; whilst still moist rub it up in a 
marble or wedgwood mortar with three 
drams of tartaric acid; add two ounces 
of distilled water, then mix six drams of 
white sugar, and ten drams of powdered 
gum arable, half an ounce of archil and 
water to make up six ounces in measure. 
Cost : one ounce of nitrate of silver, 
4s. fid ; soda, tartaric acid, sugar, and 
gum, 3d. : archil, lOd. per pint. 

It is usually put up in one or two 
dram bottles, labelled, and sold at 6d. 
The above quantity would make twenty^ 
four two-dram bottles. Bottles from 
8d. to lOd. per dozen. 

INK FOR ZINC GARDEN LABELS. 

Verdigris, one ounce; sal ammoniac,, 
one ounce ; lamp black, half an ounce ; 
water, half a pint. Mix in an 
earthenware mortar, without using a 
metal spatula. Should be put up in 
small (one ounce) bottles for sale. 

Directions, — To be shaken before use,, 
and used with a clean quill pen, on 
bright freshly cleaned zinc. 

Cost : verdigris 3d. per ounce ; sal 
ammoniac, 8d. per pound ; lamp black, 
4d. per pound. 

Note — Another kind of ink for zino 
is also used, made of chloride of plati- 
num, five grains, dissolved in one ounce 
of distilled or rain water ; but the first, 
which is much less expensive, answers 
perfectly, if used as directed, on clean 
bright zinc. 
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BRUNSWICK BLACK FOR 
VARNISHING GRATES. 

Melt four pounds of common asphaltum 
and add two pints of linseed oil, and 
one gallon of oil of turpentine. This 
is usually put up in stone ware bottles 
for sale, and is used with a paint brush. 
If too thick, more turpentine may be 
added. 

Cost : Asphalte, Is. per pound ; lin- 
seed, 6d. per pint ; turpentine, 8d. per 
pint. 

WATERPROOFING FOR BOOTS 
AND SHOES. 

Linseed oil, one pint ; oil of turpentine 
or camphine, a quarter of a pint ; yel- 
low wax, a quarter of a pound; Bur- 
gundy pitch, a quarter of a pound. To 



be melted together with a gentle heat, 
and when required for use, to be warmed 
and well rubbed into the leather before 
a fire, or in the hot sun. 

Cost : linseed oil, 6d. per pint ; oil of 
turpentine, 8d. per pint ; wax, Is. lOd. 
per pound; Burgundy pitch, 8d. per 
pound. Should be poured, when melted, 
into small galipots or tin boxes for 
sale. 

BUG POISON. 

Proof spirit, one pint; camphor, two 
ounces ; oil of turpentine, four ounces ; 
corrosive sublimate, one ounce. Mix. 

Cost: Proof spirit. Is. lOd. per pint; 
camphor, 2s. 8d. per pound ; oil of tur- 
pentine, 8d. per pint; corrosive subli- 
mate, 3s. 6d. per pound. 



*«* The foregoing Receipts, and particulars respecting them having been obtained 
at considerable labour and costy any Piracy of tfiem will be proceeded against 
under the Law qf Copyright. 
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LIST OF IMPERISHABLE ARTICLES 

Huit may he purchased Wholesale in moderate quantities, and advan- 
tageously kept by Country Shopkeepers. 



STATIONERY, ETC. 




Letter Paper 


Slate Books 




Note Paper 


Slate Pencils 




Bill Paper 


Quill Pens 




Brown Paper, Coarse and Fine 


Tapers and Lights 




Envelopes, Various Sizes 


Letter Clips 




Sealing Wax 


Memorandum Books 




Wafers 


Account Books 




IiV^ian Rubber 


Copy Books 




Elastic Bands 


Parchment Luggage Labels 




Ink 


Marking Ink 




Steel Pens and Holders 


Purses 




Slates 


Plain Cards 




FANCY A 


RTICLES. 




Crochet Needles and Thread 


Canvas 




Cnitting ditto 


Worsteds 




i^etting ditto 


Purse Silks 




Berlin Wools 


Beads 




MISCELLANEO 


US ARTICLES. 




Many articles which would scarcely be 


advantageous to keep loose are sold 


bjr 


the wholesale houses done up ready for sa 


le. The following are examples : 




Blacklead 


Grits, Prepared 




Paste Blacking 


Barley, Prepared 




Starch 


Patent Flour 




Pepper 


Semola 




Mustard 


Manby's Cleaning Crystals 




Tea 


German Paste 




Coffee 


Violet Powder 




Cocoa 


Scent in Bottles ^ 




Chocolate 


Scented Soaps 




Chicory 


Night Lights 




Spices, Separate and Mixed 


Sauces ; 





,i^ 



: 
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GENERAL MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 



Twine 


Congreve Matches 


Cord 


01ue 


Blacking 


Blue 


Polishing and Cleaning Materials 


Soda 


Rotten Stone 


Soap 


Emery 


Bird Seeds — 


Whiting 


Hemp 


Putty Powder 


Canary 


Oxalic Acid 


Flax 


Sweet Oil 


Rape 


Soda 


Maw 


Sand Paper \ 


Guita Percha Soles 


Bath Brick 


Solution 


Fullers' Earth 


Britiaii Wines 


Wash Leathers 




METAL A 


RTICLES. 


Nails — 


Cutlery — 


Tacks 


Pocket Knives 


Brads 


Pen Knives 


Clasp and other larger Nails 


Scissors 


Brass-headed Nails 


Needles 


Screws, various sizes 


Pins 


Brass Screw Hooks 


Tin Ware— 


Tools in Common Use — 
Bradawls 


Saucepans 
Kettles 


Gimlets 
Screwdrivers 


Colanders 
Graters 


Saws 


Dredgers 


Hammers 


Coffee-pots 


Bed W^renches 


Tea-pots 


1 


Tea and Coffee Canisters 


Garden Tools — 


Candlesticks 


Spades 


Mugs and Plates for Childrei 


Rakes 


Skewers 


Hoes ' ■ ^. 


Dust Shovels 


Dibbers 


Salt Cellars 


Trowels 


Pepper Castors 


Pruning Knives 


Frying Pans 


Wall Nails 


Gridirons 


TOYS, 


ETC. 


Cricket Bats 


Hoops and Sticks 


Cricket Balls 


Skipping Ropes 


Stumps 


Children's Spades 


Indian Rubber Balls 


Children's Garden Tools 


Common Bats and Balls 


Crackers 


Marbles 


Battledores and Shuttlecocks 


Tops and String 


Money Boxes 
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TURNERY. 



Brushes — 

Clothes Brushes 
Hat ditto 
Shoe ditto 
Scrubbing ditto 
Black Lead ditto 
Tooth and Nail ditto 
Hand Brooms 
Hearth ditto 
House ditto 
Birch 'litto 
Sponges 



House Cloths 

Clothes Pegs 

Clothes Lines and Props 

Mops 

Pails 

Tubs 

Soap Dishes 

Bowls 

Wooden Spoons 

Sieves 

Mats 

Wood Taps 



LINEN DRAPERY. 



Tapes 

Thread 

Cotton, Sewing and Darning 

Bobbin 



Laces, Stay and Shoe 
Bodkins, Pins, and Needles 
Children's Shoes 



KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS. 

Garden seeds may be obtained at the wholesale houses, of much superior quality 
to the usual unimproved varieties. The following are the names of the seeds 
usually inquired for; they may be very advantageously bought in pounds or 
quarters, and sold in penny packets. 



Peas — 

Charlton 
Early Frame 
Dwarf Marrow 
Imperial Blue 
Prussian Blue 
Scimitar Blue 

Beans — 

Longpod 

Early Mazagan 

Windsor 
French Beans — 

Canterbury Dwarf 

Dun 

Negro 
Scarlet Runners 

Broccoli — 

Cape Early Purple 
Chappell's White 
Purple Early Sprouting 
Waleheren 
Brussels Sprouts 

Imported 



Cabbage — 

Early Enfield Market 
Nonpareil 
Sprotsborough 
Vanack 

London Market 

Drumhead 

Red Dutch 

Savoy 

Carrot^ 

Early Horn 
Long Altringham 

Surrey 

Orange 

White Belgian 

Cauliflower— 

Early 

Late 

Waleheren 

Celery — 
Manchester Red 
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Celery — Manchester White 
Solid Red 

White 
Tnrnip-rooted 

Cress — 

Araerican 
Curled 

Cucumber — 

Long Prickly 
Early Frame 

Endive — 

Green Curled 
White Curled 
Batavia Green 

Leek^ 

London 
Broad Flag 

Lettuce — 

Bath Cos 

Green Cos 

Hardy Green Cabbage 

Malta Cabbage 

Onion — 

White Globe 



L. 



Onion— Portugal 
Silver-skinned 
Strasburg 

Parsley — 

Curled 

Enfield Matchless 

Parsnips — 

Hollow Crowned 

Radish — 

• Early Frame 
Red and White Turnip 

Spinach — 

Prickly 
Flanders 
Turnip — 

Early Dutch 

Six Weeks 
Stone 
Yellow Maltese 
Orange Jelly 

Herbs— 

Thyme 

Sage 

Rhubarb 
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AGENCIES, &c. 

OFFERED TO SHOPKEEPERS AND OTHERS, 

In the pages of all ike Daily Papers during the past Twelve Mtntkt. 



*•* In applying for an Agency it is proper to give two respectable Referenees, 
if possible in London, or any other city to which the application has to be 
addressed. The dates below show the time at which the Advertisement appeared. 



Adamant Life Assurance Company, — A liberal commission allowed. F. Laorence, 
Esq., Managing Director, 28» Bloomsbury-square, London. — October 2, 1852. 

Western Life Assurance and Annuity Society, — A. Scratchly, M.A., Actuary, 3, 
Parliament-street, London. — October 2, 1852. 

East India Tea Company, — " Persons, either in or out of trade* may realise a 
moderate income." 9, Great St. flEielen*s Churchyard, Bishopgate, London. — 
October 2, 1852. 

Oak Mutual Life Assurance Company, — B. H. Stronsberg, F.R.G.S., 49, Moorgate- 
street, London. — October 4, 1852. 

The Depositt a General Ltfe Assurance Company, will allow the agents of other 
Companies a liberal commission for the introduction of all lives declined by their 
respective offices. C. W. Bevan, Esq., 22, Moorgate-street — October 4, 1852. 

Emperor of China's Teas offered to respectable tea-dealers. Moore and Co., 
wholesale agents, Fenchurch-street, London. — October 5, 1852. 

National Assurance and Investment Association — Peter Morrison, Esq., Director, 
7, Martin's-place, Trafalgar-square, London.. — October 5, 1852. 

Lancashire Insurance Company. — James Kennedy, Esq., Manager, 26, Market-. 
street* Manchester.— October 5, 1852. 

British Mutual Life Assurance. — Charles James Shuke, Esq., Secretary, 17, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars.— October 19, 1852. 

British Guarantee Association. — R. S. Strickland, Esq., Secretary, 9, Waterloo- 
place, London. — October 20, 1852. 

Commercial Credit Mutual Assurance Society, — F. G. Holland, Secretary, 52, 
Tlireadneedle-street, London. — October 23, 1852. 

National Provincial Life Office, — J. W. Sprague, Manager, 34, Moorgate-street, 
London.— October 23, 1852. 

Nortfi British Insurance Company. — Frank Easum, Secretary, 4, New Banc- 
buildings, Lothbury, London. — October 25, 1852. 

Consolidated Investment and Assurance Company. — Noah Collier, Secretary, 45, 
Cheapside, London. — October 25, 1852. 

Waterloo Life, Education, Casualty, and Self'ReUef Assurance Company. — ^T. G. 
Williams, Esq., Manager and Secretary, 355, Strand, near Wellington-stieet, 
London. — November 1, 1852. 

Mentor Life Assurance Company. — Louis More, Manager. Liberal commissions 
allowed. 2, Old Broad-street, London. — November 16, 1852. 
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7\NffiUgar Lfft AuiurmoB A$t9maiimi,r^TSkQrBaA H,. S«rH Maiu««r, 40^ Pall 
Mall, London. — November 19, 1852. 

PaUmi Cknmomeier, Waieh, mmd CMk C^mpmjf^^T, A* Keadwio, $eer«tar7« 4, 
Manohetter-taildinga, Old finMd-atceet, Londoii.-^No¥Mii)>er 2:2, 1852. 

Book Clubst Public Libraries, and Litermy InMHtuiimt9^^'th» new plua for tb« iii«> 
fonnation and manageineBt of them, gratia, o» ^plication, <>r free for four atamps^ 
from £. Churton'a libraiy, 1^, Haaovcr«atceet, H«u>ver-sqttare, I«ondou.-^uae i^, 

QffiwU and General Life Atturance Society^-^p P. CoK, Manager, 15, Finsbiuy* 
place, South, Londmi.-^iiiie 80, 185^ 

Great Central Flour, Bread, and BiecuU Comtpamf^.'^A^ S. Dickeaao% Secretary, 
7, St. Jolui-atreet, ClerkeA«elU--jQ]ie 80, 1858. 

C% qf London and CmintUt Freehold Land J5omtff.r--Of&W!*, 05, Pleet-street, 
London. J. Bighaoi, Seeretujr.— June 29, 18^. 

The Solvency Mutual Guarantee Company. — Charles S« CaUfdsdellt Eaq., Kesidens 
Managiiig Dbector, 5%, King WilUam-atieet, Londom-briige, Londoiu — June 19, 
1853. 

Engluk and Foreign Life Annuity Endowment and Mortgtctger'e Protection Society. 
— ^W. Carpenter, Managing Director, 88, Armidel-8tree(» comer of Strand, Jji^n 
•don*— ^December 14, 1852. 

Unity Fire Insurance A88ociation,-^B,ecei\e appUcatioue {or agencies, and a^fi^rd 
■every IjMility for canyiBg out aneh vieiirs. Thjonua U. iiaylia, General Manager 
4ind Secretary, 40, Pall-Mall, London. — ^December 14, 1852. 

BriOsk Ouaramtee Aseociation^^B,, 6. Strickland, S^e&usUty, 0, WAterloo-place, 
LondoB^^Deeaaber 14, 1852. 

Ii4sh Church and Unbaenity Aeiurmee SQeiety,^^St^}ys». J. Aldricb, Secretary. 
Liberal remuneracioa giYcn. 18a, BanoghaU^street, London* — December 16, 
1852. 

To Assurance Agents; The Era Assurance Society, receive applications £or 
Agencies, S. ICoady, Secretary, 81, SaekviUe -street, Piccadilly. December 
-20, 1852. 

Catnbrian md Ummrsad Jnmtremee Cempsm^^-^Vi, Felton, Secretary. Terms, 
liberal. 27, Gresham-street, London. — December 21, 1851. 

Three Hundred Cnmhet^^mrken masded^^^l^maiw residing out of town -: m be 
accommodated with a fortnight's work at a time* Apply at 28, St, Mary Axe, 
betwees the houss of 10 and 2 o'eloek, 4aiij» exeept Tuesdays and Saturdays. — 
Jvne 23, WO. 

Paris Chocolate Company. — Liberal terms. Apply at the Wholesale Depdt, 85, 
PoddiAg-laM, Git|e.-Wnae 22, 1S58« 

Westminster and General Ltfe Office. — 27, KingHitreet, Covent*garden, Liond^u, 
W. ML. Brawrne, Secretaty..-^iDM 20, 185^. 

North British Insurenee CMyNwyc— Robert Strechan, Secretary, 4, New Bank- 
4>nUding8, Lodibiiry, London^*** June 13, 1S53, 

Plaie Glass insurance Cenpamy, — Elger Stepiieaaon, Reaideet Director, 53 
Lime-etreet, Lendoa^-^^use 18, l&Qi. 

Employment with good Eneomragement^''Severid respectable young men to take 
ovdcrs in town and eouolry, isr a new MSid popiiJar wosk, A« 2., Bedford Coffee- 
house, Warwick.lane, €ity^-*-Jane 28* 18.58. 

Me^Ucal, Invalid, and General Life Qfiee^r-^t pAU-KaJll, London. C. Douglas 
Singer, Secretafy^— Ju»e 27, 1858. 

The Directors of a ttfe Aesuranee Cowpfmy are desirone to appoint Agenlie* 
Addresa A. K., Mesara. Baiiey Bivol3tfr«, Sftationera, Boyal Exchange-buildings, 
Lendon.-'Jufle 27, 1853. 

Stogumbtr Medicinal Paie Ale»'^lmpesi9l meaeunef price vei'y moderate. H. Watts^ 
•Stogumber, Taunton. Only one agent appointed in « town«-<^uae 23, 1852L 
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2>fixey*s Chemical PreparaHon rf Bkuk-ieatL-'^The Inventor, 22, Moor-street, 
Soho, London. — June 25, 1853. 

Mackay's Pernan Rettorative Oiifir tfie Hmr, — The Inventor, 121, Oeorge-etreet, 
Edinburgh; or the London Wholesale Ajj^ts, Thorbum and Patter, 31, Great 
Bush-lane, Cannon-street — June 26, 1852. 

General Life and Fire Assurance Company. — Thomas Price, Secretary. Liberal 
Allowance. 62, King William-street, London. — ^December, 23, 1862. 

Life Assurance,'— AddresSf A. L. B., Mr. Draper's, stationer, 6, Little Tower, 
street, Eastcheap. — December 23, 1853. 

Drfender Fire and L\fe Insurance Company, — John Kilday, Managing Director, 
34, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. — January 7, 1853. 

Agents wanted, — Treated liberally with,—'C, S. Cansdell, Esq., Managing 
Director, 38, King William-street, London-bridge, London. — January 15, 1853. 

The Mitre Life (^ce.— W. Bridges, Aetaary and Secretary, 23, PaU.mall» 
London. — February 15, 1853. 

National Pro»ineial Life Office, — Edmund Church, Secretary, 34, Moorgate- 
street, London. — February 23, 1853. 

Provident Clerks^ Association, — P. H Byrne, Secretary, 42, Moorgate-street, 
London.— February 23, 1853. 

British Provident Life and Fire Assurance Company. — ^John Sheridan, Manager, 
4, Chatham-place, Blackfriars. 

Westminster Oeneral Life Qfiee.'^'W. M. Browne, Actuary, 27, King-street,. 
Co vent-garden, London. — ^March 9, 1853. 

To Gentlemen of limted means. — Agents wanted at a liberal remuneration. 
Address T. O., Messrs. Southgate and Barrett's, 22, Fleet-street — ^March 12, 1853. 

Wellington Reversionary Annuity and Life Assurance iS^octe^y.— Charles W. Roe, 
Manager. Commission liberal. 3, Chatham-place, Blackfriars. — March 14, 1853. 

The Sweet Golding Hop Company's Depot, 67, Great Russell-street, Blooms~ 
bury, London. — March 18, 1853. 

Kent Mutual Ltfe and Fire Assurance Society. — Liberal commission. George 
Camming, Manager, 6, Old Jewry, London. — March 24, 1853. 

Ei^a Assurance Society. — Edward Mosely, Secretary, 31, Sackville-street, London. 
— November 29, 1852. • 

Corpe's Patent Invisible Trouser Straps. — A. R. Corpe, Military Tailor 15,|King- 
street, St. James's. — July 4, 1853. 

To Commission Travellers and others. — An established Life and Fire Insurance 
Company is desirous of appointing Agents. Delta, Knight and Forstei's, Ea&t 
Cheap, London. — July 4, 1853. 

Protector Endowment, Loan^ and Annuity Company, — John Beadnell, Manager, 
34, King-street, Cheapside. — July 4, 18M. 

The Trade liberally dealt witlu — Cross's paper-hangings, the cheapest in 
London. 22, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street^July 6, 1853. 

R/teumatismt Gout, Neuralgia, Sciatica, SfC — Dr. Poggioli's Patent Balsam. 
Menn, Avery, Belford, and Co., 16, Castle-street, Holbom, London. — July 8, 18o3. 

Champagne, vintage 1846, sparkling and dry, — 40s. per dozen. Cadiz Wine Com- 
pany, 26, St. James* s-street, London. — July 21, 1853. 

Medwin's Patent Self-acting Water In^cator, for showing the real height of water 
in steam-boilers, and preventing the nossibHity of explosion, &e. Medwin and 
Hall, Engineers, 92, Blackfmrs-road, London.— July 21, 1853. 

Wanted, District Agents, for a Life Assurance and Loan Company, and Sick 
Benefit Society. A. C. A., €3, Comhill, London.— July 27, 1853. 

Crochet. — Clever hands for Crochet and Netting. Ladies who are expert, can apply 
at 52, Hatton Garden, London,between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. — Aug. 1, 1853. 

Crochet-workers in Silk, Mohnr, and WooL — Hands wanted at 74, London Wall, 
corner of Great Winchester-street, London. — August 4, 1853. 
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Qcod Crocket Hands umnted.—l% Terrftce, Walworth, Surrey.— Augrust 6, 185S. 

English and Foreign Life Auwance C&mpanp.—W, Carpenter, Managing Director, 
8Sy Anuidel^treet, Strand, London. — October 5, 1853. 

Waterloo Life, Educatimif Casualty , and Self-relief Assurance Company.—^r. C. 
Batten, Manager, 355, Strand London. — October 5, 1853. 

Tlie tsQueen' s Nursery Biscuit Powder* — Henry Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, 
London. — October 3, 1853. 

British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Company.— W. S. Gover, Esq., 37, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. — October 5, 1853. 

Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Foorf.— Du Barry and Co., 77, Regent-street, 
London. — October 5, 1853. 

Teas and Ctrffw*.— Home, Robins, and Co., 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside.— 
October 5, 1853. • 



MISCELLANEOUS HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF A 

SHOP. 

In all shops, but more particularly those in which drugs of any kind are sold, the 
most scrupulous attention to neatness and order is indispensable to success ; the 
materiak sold should in all cases be kept in appropriate bottles, boxes, or drawers. 

If such substances as Epsom salts, or even washing soda, are kept in loose 
papers, they lose weight rapidly, and this necessarily entails a heavy loss on the 
retailer if they are weighed afterwards ; they are also liable to become dusty, and 
this prevents their sale. 

The old proverb of "a place for everything, and everything in its place," is not 
only applicable to the materials sold, but to such useful and indispensable adjuncts 
as string, paper, sealing-wax, &c., &c. 

String should always be kept in proper boxes, and in commencing to use a ball,, 
it is important to begin with the end in the centre, and. not from the outside, as in^ 
the latter case the whole becomes entangled. 

Paper used in putting up articles of any kind should always be kept cut to the 
required size, as greater neatness, despatch, and economy are thereby ensured ; a 
general fault in making up parcels is the use of paper of too large a size, this 
invariably produces a clumsy package, in fact, it is impossible to put up a parcel 
neatly unless the paper is of the exact size requisite. 

"We strongly recommend all shopkeepers to endeavour by practice to acqtiire 
the art of making a neat and tidy package. The use of sealing-wax will be found 
much more economical than the employment of string, and for this purpose the 
cheaper kinds of wax are as useful as the more expensive. 

Many small parcels, if of uniform size, as ounces or quarters of pounds, are 
much more quickly and neatly put up by the employment of a mould round which 
the paper is folded in the first instance, and sealed at one end. 

Smaller papers, such as those containing seidlitz, soda, and ginger-beer powders, 
are much neater if made of uniform length ; this is more quickly done, if they are 
folded over an instrument termed a powder-folder, than if done merely by the hand. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the strictest cleanliness is absolutely 
requisite in all operations. This can only be secured by always having at hand the- 
means of cleaning any article that may be soiled. One duster should be kept in a 
convenient place for wiping down the counter, and another and cleaner one for the 
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scales* mpiMiiwa^ «i4 flwdler Hrtieln. If t^ aprnm St iumI ftr wipiiif Ae Mvater, 
it heeomet soiled, and gives ihe wearer an uiitidjr iqpfpaaranoe. 

Counters are usually made of maho^ny, and dieuld be polished with linseed oil* 
weU rubbed of. French polish is not applicalile, as it is readily scratched and 
disfigured* and bees' wax and turpentine niow the marks of the fingers.' 

Scales of all kinds should be kept bright* and free from verdigris, which* being 
poisonous* contaminates any medical articles* and from its weight also destroys the 
balance of the instrument. 

Where bottles are required* they should always be latpt clean and dxy, and laid 
upon their sides, so as to prevent the entrance of dust. 

Abovo all« articles intended to be taken as food or nMdkune should be handled 
as little as possible, and such filthy practices as chewing a cork before nae, «r 
blowing in a bottle to remove the dust, must be scrupulously abstained from* if it is 
wished to see the same customer a second time. 

Enter every sum of money (however small) taken over the counter during 
the day ; and all sums paid out ; and at night balance the Petty Cash Book. 

Bemenaber that '* a penny saved is a penny g«iaed." 

Avoid the system of puffing by absurd placards in prose or rhyme. The best 
•articles at moderate prices will attract customers more efiectively wml any system 
-of charlatanism. 

" Call upon a man of business upon matters of business* in the hours oi basiaess ; 
transact your business ; and when you have done your business go about your 
business* that the person called upon may transact his business." 

Remember that one broken promise creates twenty doubts. TherefcHre, 
before you promise* consider what you undertake* and having undertaken, do not 
fail to perform* It is far easier to make a promise convenient to yourself, than to 
make a new arrangement when a promise is onoe violated. 
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LONDON WHOLESALE DEALERS, 

By whom Shopkeepers Toay he supplied. 



V* In applying by !«tter for the teams of bnsiiueeB of aay Wholesale House, it is 
proper to give references to two rei^»ectable persons resident in town, or dwwfaiera. 



ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIAL, 
TOOL, AND FREFAKATION MANU- 
FACTtTR^RS. 

[Jf «fi|r pertom may derive a comaidtrmbie 
profit by making Artificial Flovmv. The art 
is easily aUaim«d! ^tndlhe oeet^mUon is very 
jileasiny ] 

'CiflTf, Antonio, 31, Asliford-street, Hoxton 
-Cette, Mrs. J., 57, Jndd^treet, BDzton-cres- 

cent 
•Gatti, Brothers, 20, Coppioe-row, ClerkenveU, 

28 and 29, Bridge-road, Lambeth 
•Godwin, W., 50, Myddleton-atieet, Clerkea- 

■wcU ■ 

Hill, J, W., 3, Brummond -street, Enston- 

squaie 
Keleher, J.» 12, Somers-town-terrace, Somexs- 

town. 
Samuel, Isaac, 40, Chaiterhouse-square 
Smith, John, IS, Cloth-fair, West Smithfield 
Reeves, Saxnael, 36, Red Lion-street, Holborn 
TanonI, B., 61, Red Lion-street, Clerkenwetl 
White, W. G., 34, Tsvistock-itreet, Coveot 

Garden 

BEAD MANUFACTURERS, &c. 

{Beads may he purchased wholesale, and sold 
xtt a considerable profit tchen made up tastefully 
as necklaces, armlets, %e., or worked mto 
purses, crochet patterns^ %c. Many pattern* 
in which Beads are employed, aregioen in ^ 
Family Treasury. ] 

Isaac MirlMfU 2; Unjon-stieet, Southwoxk 
lindley, Miss M. A., 8, Rathboae-plaee, Ox- 
ford-street 
Martin, Fredeiiek, 4S, Wood>street, Cheapside 
Miles, T., 12, Queen-street, Finsburymarleet 
Kendall, John, 5, Leadenhall-street 
tSidebotham, £. and U., 37 and 38, Burlington- 
arcade, Piccadilly 
Solomon and Go , H., 31 and 134, Hounds- 
ditch 
-Stacey and Co., 45, Cranhoume-street, Leices- 
ter-square 
Wheeler, Thomas, 37, King-street, Clerken- 
-wrell 

BERUN REPOSITORIES. 

[Many of the MeposUorie* mentioned under- 
neatk, give employment to workers in Beriin 
wools.} 

Ackerman, James H., 81. Oxford-street 



Acock, Misses, 7, York-terrace, Commercial- 
road. 
Aishford, Miss S., 35, Norland -road, Nottlng- 

hill 
Allison, Miss £., 7, New Bridge-street, Vaux- 

hall 
Alvey, I. J., 2, Camberwell-groye, Camberwdl 
Ball, George F., 38, Alfred-place, Bedford- 
square, and 21^, Store-street, Bedford- 
souare 
Batxley, George M., 68, High Hoihom 
Baixat, John, jun., 7, Eversholt-street, Oakley- 
square, ahd 143, High-street, Camden-town 
Biden, Misses, 29, Portman-place, Edgewajre- 

road 
Biden, Mrs. C, 23, Park-terrace, Park-road 
Biggs, William, 28, Edgware-road 
Block and Sons, 8, Paternoster-row. S.Panyer- 

alley, and 52 and 53, Newgate-street 
Boxer, C, 33, Surrey-place, Old Kent-road 
Brownsmith, T. G., 0, Lisle-street, Leicestn- 

square 
Brydon, John, 12, Baker-street, P«rtman- 

square 
Butcher, Misses, 2, Park-street, Notting-hlU 
Carter, William, 8, Crown-street, Finsbury 
Church, Mrs., 2, Mouut-street, Grosvenor- 

square 
Clement, J., 3, Northampton-place, Old Kent- 
road 
Cleveley, J., 189, Brick-lane, Spttalfielda 
Clewetts, Henry, 12, Lowther-arcade 
Coghlan, Misses, 8, Old Cavendish-street 
Cohen, Misses, and Co., 22, Great Preseott- 

street, Goodman's fields 
Cook, Mrs. S., 8, New Church-street, Edg- 
ware-road 
Cox, Henry, 27, Whitmore-place, Hoxton 
Cox, Joseph, 16, Park>4errace, Regent's-paik 
Crannar, A., 12, Walnut-tree- walk, LambetH 
Daltrey, John, 69, Church-street, Shoreditch 
Daley. Mrs. P., 78, Baker-street, Portman- 

square 
Dalzeil, Mrs. Jane, 4, Lamb's Conduit-street 
Edmonds, Miss S., 3a, Grove-terrace, Baya- 

watcr 
Fairless, Mrs. J. £., 5, Robson-place, Kent- 
road 
Faudel and Phillips, 38, 39, and 40, Newgate- 
street 
Fenton, Mrs. A. M., 17, Finsbury-place North 
Fiander, S. P., 6, Down-street, Piccadilly 
Fisher, Miss Isabella M., 10, Marchmont- 
street, Brunswick-square 
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Flowers, Miss A., 25, Duke-street, Grosvenor- 



square 
French, J. J., 4, Cannon-street, St. George's- 

in-the-£ast 
Punnell, Miss S., 74, High-st^ee^ Portland- 
town 
Furnwall, T., 80, Bedford-street, Covcnt- 

garden 
Gale, Mrs. Manr, 107, Great Portland-street 
Giles, James W., 134, Aldersgate-street 
Goddard, R. H., II, Nevrington-causeway 
Heaviside, R., 8, Parade, Bamsbury-road 
Herbert and HUIs,46, High-street. Marylebone 
Hewison, Misses, 18, Ratcliffe-terrace, Gos- 

well-road 
Hiaro, Miss Caroline, 19, Crawford-street 
Hubert, Hannah, 76, Houndsflitch 
Hutton, and Co., 5 and 6, Newgate-street 
Jacobs, Miss Julia, 12, High«street, Camber- 
well-road 
Johns, Mrs. £., 10, Charles-street, Paddington 
Kent, William, 4€, Brewer-street, Golden- 
square 
Kindeil, Misses A. and Co., 9, Walworth- 

glace, Walworth-road 
bee, Samuel, 54, Mount-street. Lambeth 
Kulp and Herzig, 67, Newgate-street 
Lea. George, 1, Charlotte- street, Fitzroy- 

square 
Loosely Elizabeth £., 20, Princes-street, West- 
minster 
Mackay, Robert, 12, Gray's-place, Brompton 
Metzner, F. T., 16, Clark's-place, Islington 
Miles, Simeon, 89, Buuhill-row, St. Luke's 
Moring, Misses S. and J., 8, Blackfriars-road 
Murray, M. J., 103, Upp«r-street, Islington 
Paice, Mrs. J., 7, Victoria-road, Pimlico-road 
Pallant, Samuel, 2, Halkin-terrace, Belgrave- 

square 
Powell^ W. C, 83, Chiswell-street, Finsbury- 

square 
Powis, Henry, 4, Gloucester-place, Islington 
Pratt, C, 1> Knightsbridge -terrace. Knights- 
bridge 
Ramsay, Misses, 25, Queen's-buildings, 

Knightsbridge 
Reed, Mrs. A. H.. 1, Great Quebec-street, 

Dorset-square 
Reynolds, Stuart M., 36, Goswcll-road 
Rich, William, 14, Great Russell-street, 

Bloomsbury 
Roberts, Mrs. Mary, SO, Wigmore-street 
Roche, Mis# Mary A., 56, Paddington-street, 
Marylebone, and 41, Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square 
Saunders, Miss T., 7, Bowyer-place, High- 
street. Camberwell 
Searle, Thomas, 17, Cross-street, Hoxton 
Sewell, Misses S. and M. A., 6, Trinity-row, 

Upper-street, Islington 
Sheard, Mrs. Catheriue, 19, Charterhouse-lane, 

Char terho use-squa re 
Sowerby, J., 20, Charlotte-row, Walworth- 

road 
Stair, WilKam H., 12a, Edward's-street, Port- 
man -square 
Standish, William, 43, Ebury-street, Eaton- 
square 
Steel, William, 81, Gray's Inn-lane, Holbom 
Stephens, £., 129, St. Albau's-piace, Edgware- 
road 



Swalnson, William, 73, Wood street, and » 

Fell-street 

Thurley and James, 50, Shadwell, nigh-street 
Thurrell, Mrs. M. A., 2, Robert-street, Groa- 

venor-square 
Toms, Joseph, 12, Terrace, Kensington 
Watlin, Miss M., 4. Bedford-street, Bedford- 
square 
Wilkin, James, 33. Blackfriars-road 
Whitboume, Miss C, 1a, Camberwell-green 
Whiteside and Co., 32, Aldgate, City 
Wilson, Miss £., 3, New Church-street, Edg- 

ware-road 
Young, G., 4, Lower Seymour-street, Port- 
man-square 

BIRMINGHAM AND SHEFFIELD 
WAREHOUSES. 

Baldwin, Joseph, 100, Whitechapel-road 
Chapman, Richard W., S, Cumberland-iow,. 

Walworth- road 
Edmonds and Roiiike, 4 and 5, Gteslinm- 

street. West 
EHerby uid Co., 8, Ave-Maria-lane 
Fitchew, William, 400, Oxford-street 
Glover, Thomas, 132, Kent-street, Borougli, 

and 145, Great Dover-road 
Goldsmid, Joseph, 56a, Houndsditch 
Goodbehere, G. T., 5, Martin's-lane, Cannon- 
street ; 9, Wellclose-square ; and 76, George- 
street, Wapping 
Hart and Levy, 27, Hound«ditch, and 16, 

Bury-street, City 
Hay ward, Richard £., 21, Bouverie-street 
Hewson, Joseph, 143. Shoreditcli, High-street 
Jackson, Samuel, 17, Albion-bufldings, Bar- 
tholomew-close 
Joseph Abraham, 7, Houndsditch 
LaylM>m, T., 19, Ashley-crescent, City-road 
Maybury, William H., 88, Walbrook, and 9, 

St. James's-cottages, De Beauvoir-«quare 
Miers, J., 21, Little Charlotte-street, Black- 

ftiars-road 
Natali, David, 10, St. Mary Axe 
Radcliffe, Henry, 58, Frith-street, Soho 
Sheppard, Mrs. M., 63, New Compton-street 
Watson, Henry, 16, Norton Folgate 
Whitton, Thomas M., 19. Albion-place, Red 

Liou-street, Clerkenwell 
Whyte, Robert, 22, Houndsditch, and 20, 21, 

and 22, Duke-street, Aldgate 
Woods, Willism, 18a, Basinghall-street, City 
Wright, Charles, 1, Fenchurch-street, City 

BLU£ MAKERS. 

Blundell, Spencer, and Co , 9, Upper Thames* 

street 
Dix, John, 48, Clerkenwell-green 
Gaby and Willis. 221 and 22::, Shoreditcli, 

High-street, and John-street, Church-lane, 

Whitecliapel 
Hiules, Henry, 5, Crown-court, Philpot-lane 
Hooper, Brothers, 28, St. John-stieet, Clerkeo- 

well 
Keens and Welch. 6, GarUck-hill, City 
Leifchild, John, 43a, London-wall 
Sharpe, Mrs. Sarah, 96, Newgate-atreec 
Slee and Slee, Russell-place, Russell-street» 

Rermondsey 
Zetterquist and Sons, 60, Blackfriars-road 
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BONNET SHAPE MANUFACTURERS. 

IBif obtaining bonnet shape*, the manufac- 
ture of bonnets it made comparatively ea»y. 
Any kind of material may be worked up upon 
the shapes f and a considerable profit obtained.] 

Bavin, Christopher, 117, Lambeth-valk 
Baxter, Mrs. E., 21, Eyre-street-hill, Leather- 
lane 
Baxter, W.E., 21, Eyre-street-hill, Clerkenwell 
Borland, William E., 9, Crown-street, Fins- 

bary 
Csnnell, John, 47, Church-street, Shoreditch 
Cooper, G., 11, Drummond-street, Eustvn- 

square 
Fur, William, 39, Stafford-etreet, New-road 
Green, J., 15, Ossulston-street, Somers-town 
Hanley, Mrs. J., 26, Ernest-street, Regent's- 

park 
Hay ward. W., 8, Somerset-place, New-road, 

Commercial-road 
Jones, Mrs. A., 17, Peerless-row, St. Luke's 
Moorish, Thomas, 5, East-street, Kennington- 

road 
Osborne,T.,81, Pearson -street, Kingsland-road 
Radmall, W., 1, White Lion-street, Norton 

Folgate 
Seares, George, 20, Pump-row, Old-street-road 
Sims, William, 21, Hertford-street, Fitzroy- 

square 

BOOKSELLERS. 

[The profit accruing to the Retail Bookseller 
in about 2U to 25 per cent,, vfith usually a 
thirteenth book given over 12. Nearly every 
Bookseller publishes a List of the Books sup- 
plied by him, and the country dealer should 
apply for such a list before making up an order. \ 

Ackermann and Co, 96. Strand 
Addey and Co., 21, Old Bond-street 
Allan, William, 13, Paternoster-row 
Allen, William H. and Co., 7, Leadenhall- 
street [street 

Allen, Jamee, 20, Warwick-lane, Newgate- 
Allman, Thomas, 42, liolbom-hill 
Appleton, Daniel, and Co., 16, Little Britain 
Appleyard, Edmund, 86, Farringdon-streec 
Aylott and Jones, 8, Patenioster-row 
Bagster, Samuel, and Sons, 15, Paternoster- 
row, and 14, King's-road, Bedford-row 
Baldwin, Robert, 47, Paternoster-row 
Bartlett, Charles A., 32, Paternoster-row 
Bell, George, 186, Fleet-street 
Bentley. Joseph, 13, Paternoster-row 
Bentley, Richard, 8, New Burlington-street 
Berger, George, 19, Holy well-street. Strand 
Biggs, George, 421, Strand 
Blackader, Robert B., 13, Paternoster-row 
Blackie, John, and Son, 11, Warwick-equare 
Blackwood, William, and Sons, 87, Pater- 
noster-row 
Blackwood, James, 8, Lorell's-court 
Bogue, David, 86, Fleet-street [garden 

Bobn, Henry G., 4 to 6, York-street, Covent- 
Boone. Thomas and William, 29, New Bond- 
street 
Bosworth, Thomas, 215, Regent-street 
Bryce, David, 48a, Paternoster-row 
Bull, Edward, and Co., 19, Holies-street, 
Cavendish-square 



Chapman and Hall, 103, Piccadilly 

Chapman, John, H2, Strand 

Churchill, John, 46, Prbices-street, Soho 

Clarke, Charles H., and Co., 148, Fleet-street 

Colbum and Co., IS, Great MarlborongU-street 

Cornish, James, 207, High Uolbom 

Gowie, JoUand, and Co.. SI. Poultry 

Cox, Charles, 12, King William-street, Strand 

Cradock and Co., 48, Paternoster-row 

Darton, J. M., and Co., 58, Holbom-hill 

Dean, T., and Bon, 35 and 40, Threadneedle- 

street 
De Porquet, Fen wick, 11, Tavistoek-street 
Dulau and Co., 37, Soho-squaxe 
Farrington, Ebenezer, 1 and 2, Bath-street, 

Newgate-street 
FuUarton, A., and Co., 106, Newgate-street 
Gardner and Son8(Od;/or<f), 7, Paternoster-row 
Gilbert, James, 49, Paternoster-row 
Grant and Griffith, 21, Ludgate-street 
Grattan, Thomas William, 6, Amen Comer 
Griffin, J. J., and Co., 53, Baker-atreet, Port- 
man-square [noster-row 

Groombridge, Richard, and Sons, 5, Pater- 
Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Patemoscer-row 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 33, Paternoster-row 
Hatchard, Thomas, 187, Piecadilly 
Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Patemoster-row 
Hughes, John, 12, Ave-Maria-lane, and 

Stationers'-hall Court 
Ingram, Cooke, and Co., 227, Strand [yard 
Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul's Church- 
Jackson, Peter, 5, Angtl-court, St. Martin's- 

le-grand 
Jeffs, William, 15, Burlington Arcade 
Kelly, Thomas, 16 and 17, Patemoster-row 
Kent, William, and Co., 21, 51, and 52, Pater- 
noster-row fCornwall-road 
Knight. Charles, 90, Fleet-street, and 83, 
Law, Charles Henry, 131, Fleet-street 
Longman and Co., 39, Patemoster-row 
Low (Sampson) and Son. 47, Ludgate-hill 
Madden, James, 8, Leadenhall-atreet 
Mason, John, 66, Patemoster-row 
Moxon, Edward, 44. Dover-street, Piccadilly 
Mozley, John and Charles, C, Patemoster-row 
Murray, John, 50, Albemarle-street 
Nelson, Thomas, 29, Paternoster-row 
Nisbet, James, and Co., 21, Berners-street 
Nntt, David, 270, Strand 
Orr, William Samuel, and Co., 2 and 3, Amen 

Comer, and 1 1 , Salisbury-square 
Parker, John William, and Son, 445, Strand. 
Parker, John Henry, 377, Strand 
Parry and Co., 32 and 33, Leadenhall-street 
Partridge and Oakey, 34, Patemoster-row 
Pickering. William, 177, PiccadUly 
Piper Brothers, and Co., 23, Patemoster-row 
Ridgway, James, 169, Piccadilly 
Rivington. F. and J.. 62, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, 59, Paterooeter-row, and 3, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-Mai 1 
Rolandi, Peter, 20, Berners-street [street 

Routledge, George, and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
Saunders and Otley, 50, CondQit-atreet. 
Shaw, John F., 27, Southampton-row, and 21, 

Patemoster-row 
Simms and M'Intyre, IS, Patemoster-row 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4 and 10, Sta- 
tioners'-hall Court, Ludgatie-hUl 
Smith, Elder, and Co.. 65, Corahill 
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Smith, WUliam H., and Sod» IM and M7, 

Strand 
Snow, John, 36, PaAcraoBter'Tow 
Sothtnui, Sob, and Drapor, 10, Llttlo To««r- 

•treet. City, and SSI, Strand 
SutUby, R. and A.» 1 and 2, Stationers'-oouTt 
Tallis, J. and Co., 97 and 100, St. Johi>.8lfeet, 
Smithfield, and 1 and 2, muaeoat-lraildlnga, 
Newgate-atsiMt 
Taylor, Walton, and Mabtrly, 28, Upnor 
Gow«r-»tToet, and 27, Ivy-lane [Cbeapaido 
T^fTg, William, and Co., 85, Queen-atreoc, 
Theobald, Eotaert, 26, Patanoater-row 
Trttbner, N., and Co., 12, Flatemoater-row 
Virtue, George, tatd Co., 26, Itry-lane, New- 
gate-street, and Cottage-nlaoe, City-road 
Ward, Themaa, and Co., 27, Patemoater-row 
Waahbovne, Heniy, 26, lTy-l«ie, Newgate, 
street [row 

Wertheim and Maeiatosh, 24, Patemoater- 
Whddon, John, 4, Patenioatex4ow 
Whittaker and Co., 13 to 16, ATO-Mariarlana 
WiUlana and Norgate. 14, Heniiett»4ticet, 

Covent-gardea 
Willia, George, PSatsaa, Covent-garden, 42, 
Charingv-eroaa, 1, JaBMS-ttreet, Covent- 
garden, and 17, Henrlatta-eCrret 
WUiOB, Eflinghan, 1 1, Eoyal Exchange 

BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS. 

Braated, William Fredexiek, 1 and 2, Gold- 

•mitliVterzace, Hackney-road 
Brightwell, T. A., 81, Westmoreland-place, 

City-road 
Campion, John, 10, St. Mtfy-axe 
Cant and Son, 69, High Holbora [street 

Cheanay, Eugene, 2, Bouverie-stroet, Fleet- 
Cogar, William Abram, 33, Newgate-street 
ColweU, William, 4, Kiag'a-row, Cambxidge- 

road. Mile- end 
Comer, John, 62, Panl-atreet, Finsbury 
Cox, W., 7,VMigha»*terrace,Shepherd'a-walk, 

City-road 
Davies, James, and Son, 9, Gracechureh<atreet 
De Pass and Son, 20, Finabury-place north, 

Finsbury-square 
Dunkley, H. T., 24, Qneen'a-row, Pimlico- 

road 
Dymond, Alfted, 1, Regent-street, City-road 
Eordensohn, John, 16, Wellcloae-square 
Edwards, U., SO, Aldenham-street, Somers- 

towm [road 

Geek, Adam, 8, Union-street, Whitechapel- 
Gill and Son, 18, Great liConard- street, 

Shoreditch 
Gelding, Eliaa, Mra., 83, Ludgate-street 
Gotch and Son, 43, Long-aere 
Goudge, Nathaniel Edward, 18, Sun-street,, 

Bishopsgate [Smithfield 

Heath, S. R., 15 and 16, Oiltapm^atreet, West 
Himing, Charles, 6, Artillery-conrt, Finsbury 
Hiseock, John, 82, Brooke-stieet, Holbom 
Hyde, fieniy Augustus, 18, Finsbury-place 

north, Fiasbuxy-aquare, and ^ Huggiik-lan«, 

Wood-etreet 
Joshua, Joseph. 13, Skinner^lveet, Snow-hill 
Kaufman and Son, 86, TuiBniU'ttreet, Clerk- 

eswell [street 

Kendall and Son, 27, Barbican, Aldeiagate- 
Kolman, H., 2, John-street, Spitalfi^da 



Lawrence, J., 88 and 80, Whiteehapel-road 
Lion, Emanuel L., 9, Sun-street, Bukopsgate 
Matthews, 4>f 4, Old Montague-street, whito- 

chapel 
Miers, Simeon Laxarus, 81, Aldgate, High- 
street 
Moss, Henry, 62, BrUI-Eow. Someit'town 
Page, James, 8, Red Lion-court, Spicalfields 
Parry, James, 31, Union-row, New Kent-ioad 
Pacry, J. 0.,Gloster>row, Walwortb-road 
Pasb, J« A., 8, Combury- place. Old Kent-road 
Phillip and Chappell, 123, Aldersgate-street 
PlunkeU, C. W., 18, Manor-place, Walworth- 

road 
Pocock, T., 20 to 23, Southwark-bridge-road 
Reid, John, 99, Refient*a^|ttadranl, 46, King 
WiUiam-stveet, City, and 18, Little Char- 
lotte^ street, BteckfUan-road 
Rosinbroom,J., 15,DeTonshire-street,Bishopa- 

gate 
Short, Stephen, 133, High-street, 8hor«ditch 
Sibley* Jamea Thosaaa, 27, Brooke-atreetr 

Holbom 
Smithers, J., 26, President-street East, Goa- 
well-road 

BRAID MANUFACTURERS. 

Ames, T., 9, and 10, Gieen-^treatf Bethnal- 

gieen 
Ball and Co., 7, Foster-lane 
Ball, James and Son, 4, Great New-street, 

Shoe-lane 
Foulgham, William, 61, Wood-street, City 
Good, Mrs. M., Wilmer-yard, Hoxton 
Hind, Samuel, 71, Wood-street, City, and 

19, Banner-street 
Kelsey, William, 9, Abbey-street, Bethnal- 

green 
Machee, J. H.,13,Twistei's-aney, Bunhill-row 
Mil burn, A., 2, PriBixose-strect, Bishopsgate 
Packer, William, 2, Fttcher's-court, Noble- 
street 
Peters, J., 53, Great Cambridge-street, Hack- 
ney-road 
Robinson, J., 10, Temple-street, Hackney-road 
Simpson, M., 5, Aldennanbury, Postern 
Watford, J., 14, Hoxton- square, Shoreditch 
Worthington and Co., 34» Klng-etreet, Cheap- 
side 
Yates rad Co., St. Andrew's-hill, Doctors'- 
commoiis 

BOTTLE MERCHANTS. 

IManp rueful articleM given among otwReeeipU, 
may he pui up into bo^Ue* and kepi on sale. 
Bottlet are usually sold by the gross. Many 
articles, such a* inJk, blackingt dyes, oils, per- 
fumes, ^c. i^c. may be bought in large quan- 
tities, bottled og and labelled, and sold at a 
coneiderable prqflt, Mr, Silcerlock, Medical 
Label Printer, 3, Wardrobe-terrace, Doctors' 
commons, keeps nearly every description of 
label on hand, and can supply them in large 
or email quantities at very moderate cost.] 

Aggas, W., 5, Copthall-court, Throgmorton- 

street 
Aire and Calder Bottle Company, Horse-shoe- 

wharf. Upper Thames-street 
Aldington, John, 13, Oxford-market 
Alexander, A., Albion-place, Londr/n-wall 
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Allen, T., 1S&, Long-alley, Finsbury-circus 
Anderson, T., 7, JDorset-street, Portman- 

square 
Amiess, W., 12, Cambridge-place, Paddington 
Arrowsmith, James, 2, Fins^ury-market 
Bell, John, ti, Brown-street, Bryanstone- 

square 
Bamfather, John, 23, Upper Park-place, Dor- 
set-square 
Barrow, J., SO, Mlll-Iane, TooI«y-8treet, Bo- 

rongh 
Beesley, Richard, 46,"Well-street,Oxford-street 
Bell, F., ±4, Little Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square 
Benham, J., 4, Little Guildford-street, Rus- 

seTI-square 
Bowes, A., 51, Cardigan-place, Upper Ken- 

nlngton-lane 
Bragnell, J. T., 3, Lansdown - terrace, Cale« 

tftfnlan-road 
Brissen, S., 9, Somerset- place, New-road# 

Whftechapel 
Bum, L., 1, Little Durweston-street, Craw- 
ford-street 
Campion, T., 1, Cumberland-street West, Re- 

gent's-parfc 
Carr, Thomas, 6, Chapel-place, Belgrave* 

square 
Chevey, P., 7, Little Cadogan-place, Belgrave* 

square 
Clark, Mrs. A., 28, Little Coram-street, Rua- 

sell-square 
Clark, W. and Co., 34, Great Tower-street, 

City 
Cohen, P., 32, Lower £ennington>Iane 
Cohen, Philip, 68, Lant-street, Borough 
Combs, and Son, 11, Greac Bush-lane, Cannon- 
street 
Colar, R., 10, Princess street, Edgeware-road 
Collins, J,, 4 , White Hart-street, Urury-laae 
Cookson and Co., Commercial -wharf, 101, 

Upper Thames-street 
Cox, C, 21, Chapel-place, Old Brompton 
Craddock, J., 38, Verc-strcet, Clare-market 
Crew, J., 3 and 4, Boundary-street, Shore- 
ditch 
DavieSyMrs., £., 2, Cross-street, Golden-square 
Deacon, R., 17, Billiter-street, City 
Deacon, Richard, Great Scotland-yard 
Draper, Thomas, 32, Queen-street, Brompton 
Earle, C, 22, Queenhithe, Upper Thames- 

strcft 
Edridge, Mrs. S., 8, Bloomsbury-market 
Etwell, William, 2, Triangle, Upper Kenning- 

ton-lane 
Gibbons, T., 4, Jerusalem-passage, St. John's- 

square 
Gardner, E., 32, Great Wild-street, Lincoln's- 

iiiu-fields 
Garrod, Mrs. S., 72, Red Lion -street, Holborn 
Gibbons, T., 20, Baldwin's -gardens, Leather- 
lane 
Goodeve, H., 28, Brookes'-mews, Berkeley- 
square 
Gordon and Son, 20, Cousin-lane, Upper 

Thames-street 
Grantham, John, 12, Sutton-place. Soho 
Griffiths, John, 33, Queen-street. Brompton 
Hale, Henry, 92, New-road, Chelsea 
Harbud, D., 3, Charlotte-street, Portland- 
piace 



Hairis, Mrs., £., 2, Upper Cq;ienhagen-atreet, 

Islington 
Harradlne, Joseph. 143, Tooley-street 
Healley and Son, Bell-court, Mincing-lane 
Heather, /., £3, Cirettcester-place, Fitzroy- 
- square 

Hurry aadCo.,Paul's-wharl^25,Upper Thames- 
street 
Hussey, W., 14, Stephen-street, Tottenham- 

court-road 
Isaacs, H.,25, Franci8-street,TotteBh«m-court- 

roact 
Isaacs, S., 6, Warren-street, TotteRbam-court- 
■ road [square 

Jewell, M. R^ &3, Hewlaad-street, Fitaroy- 
Jones, John, 1, Uni<Hi-plaee, New-road 
Kilner, J., Brook'a-whaff, 48, Upper Thames- 
street 
King, R., 12, Charles-street, Trafalga^eguare, 

Chelsea 
Lfwaping, J. W., 9%, John-stzeet, Tottenliam- 

court-road 
Linstead, J., 22a, Sleane^square, Chelsea 
Loveys, A.T., 6, Hart-street, Mark-lane, and 

45, Mansell-street, WhUechapel 
Lowen, E., 38 and 39, Steward-street, Spital- 

flelda 
Luckie, J., 6, Little Woodsieck-fitreet, Mary- 

l«-bone 
Marshall, R., 17, Little Geerge.«treet,Portman- 

si|uare 
Milburn, Mrs. M., 3, Biitanma-street, City- 
road 
Morris, John, 7, North-etreet, Itisaon-gTove 
Needle* John, 8, Bear-lane, Tower-street, City 
Owen, Thomas, 72, Sun-street, Bishopsgatc 
Powell and Co., 17, Steel-yard-whari; Upper 

Thames-street 
Pressley, Mrs. A., 94, John-street, Tottenham- 
court-road 
Richards and Son, 5, 6, and 7, Raven-row, 

Steward^street, fi^pi^fields 
Ross, J., 16, Shepberd's-court, Grotvenor- 

s^uairs 
Scott, W., 14, Brunswick-street, Dover-road 
Scotte, N., 22, Robett-steeet, Cbroeveitor-squace 
Seymour, H., 82, Eaat-ttreet, Manehester- 

square - 
Shoobert and Co., 2, Swan -yard, Bisbopsgate 
SpiUer, A-> 35, North-cow, Grosvenor-square 
Spooner and Co., 3 and 6, Talbot-eourt, 
Gracechurch-street, and 294, Bridge-street, 
Southwark 
Stagg, Mrs. M., 18, Little Coram-street, Rus- 
sell-square 
Tmxnton, Charles, 86, Hatton- garden, and 

17, Leather-lane, Holbom 
Taylor, Mrs. R., 23, Saville-street, Foley -place 
Templeman, J., 106, Star-street, Edgware-road 
Tye, Charles, 14, Star-street, Edgware-road 
Walker, S., Horseshoe - wharf, la. Upper 

Thames-street 
Waller. F., 6, Marlborough-ioad, Chelsea 
Walton, John, 74, Lower Thames-street 
Westwood and Moore, 12, North- wharf-road, 

Paddington 
White, B., 5, Crescent, Southwark-bridg«-road 
Wilkins, J., 38, Adam-street weatf'Bryanstene- 

square 
Windle, Henry, 9, New-street, Brompton 
Windsor and Co., 37, Little BartholomeW'Closo 
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Wood Md Co., MIm Sm 27, Bidinff-4uRue-1aiie 
VfooAwagd. D., 4 and S, Adam and Eve-court, 
Oxford-atreet 

■ BRITISH WIME UAKUFACTURER8. 

IMauptradesment tuck at grocers, tea-dealers, 
oilmen, ((re., add the BritlsM Wine Trade to 
their other business.} 

Bishop and Son, 18, Ropemaker-^traot, Fins- 

buiy-paTcment [road 

Cart, J., 38, Admiral-t«rraee,Va|ixhalI-ln1dge- 

Farrell, Mra. J., $, Oveeii-atreet, Loieeater- 

iquare 
Folkoa, D. C, 58, Offeat Towor-atreet, City 
Frith, J., George and Catherine Wheel-yard, 

Biabo|»tgate-«treet Without 
>«reenhow, Thomas, 16, St. John-street, Clerk- 
enwell [square 

Hawkins, C. B.,2, Bedford-street, Amplhill- 
ilelnekey, R., 12, Princess-terrace, Caledo- 
nian-road 
Hooper, Ctutfles, 8, Crosby-hall-chambert 
Manby, W. E., 230, Strand 
Mart, Samuel, 180, Oxford-street 
Neal, John, 6'.«, Great Dover-street 
Pitts and Co., 47, Clifton-street, Finsbury 
Plummer, William, 4, Trinity-street, Borough 
Mharpe, Henry, 44, Bishopsgate-street Within 
Smith, Valentine, 58, Aldersgate-street 
f^tephens and Co., 22, Dean-street, Holbom 
Tocde, John, 85, Bbhopsgate-street Without 
Walker, Alfred and William, 5 and 0, Com- 
mercial-place, Ctty-road 
Walter and Walton, 21, Victoria-street, Hol- 

born-bridge 
Wilkinson and Smethurst, Nag's-head-build- 
ings, 102, High-street, Borough 

BUTTON MANUFACTURERS. 

Aleport, Edward, 75, Aldermanbury, City 
Allen and Moore, 60, Aldermanbury 
Allgood, Mrs. M. A., 10, King-street, and 

266, Borough 
AUport, Edward and Co., 75, Aldermanbury 
Bennett, T. H., 8, LlUypot-lane, Noble-street 
Bennett, W., 5, St. James's-walk, Cierkenwell 
Boggett and Reynolds, 50, St. Martin's-lane 
Bartlett and Sons, Falcon-hall, Silver-street 
Broughton and Son, 135, Fenchurch-street 
Chatwin, U. H., agent, 75, Aldermanbury 
Chatwin, George Henry, 75, Aldermanbury 
Crowley, James, 9, Noble-street, City 
Crowley, William, 1, Noble-street, City 
Cutler, John H., 8, LiUypot-lane, Noble-street 
Daird, Wray, Piggott, and Co., 8, Gresham- 

street 
Doughty and Co., 103, St. MartinVlane 
Elliott and Sons, 35, Noble-street, City 
Flrmin and Sons, 153, Strand, and 13, Conduit* 

street 
Fisher, M. and H. F., Cheapside 
Fleming, J., 6, Fisher-street, Red Lion-square, 

Holbom 
Foot.Joseph, 38, Spital-square, Norton-folgate 
Franklin, George, 119, Lambeth-walk 
Harding, Thomas, 108, Regent-street 
Harding, Dando, and Co., 83, Hatton-garden 
Hayward, R. £., 21, Bouverle-street, Fleet- 
street 



Hayward, Richard Edward, 53, Long-acre 
Hidden, Thomas, 88. London-road, tfouthwaxk 
Holmes. William, 17, Normao-bnildings, flC 

Luke 
Hyatt, Mrs. A., 6-, Aldeimaabury-poatem 
Jackson, Edward W., 51, Gracechurch-ctreet 
Jaquin, Comelins A., 40, Moukwell-stieet, 

Falcon-square, and 7, New-street, Bishops- 
gate 
Jenners and Co., 56, Conduit-street, R^ent- 

street 
Judge, Charles, 6, Sion-place, Eaat-atreet, 

Walworth 
Norton, William Henry. 249, Strand 
Nutting, J. O., Regent-atreet, Westminster 
Rawle, R., 12, Hemming's-row, St. Maitin'a- 

lane 
Rowley, Charles, 19, Addle-street, City 
Sherlock and Co., 15, King-street, Covent- 

carden 
Walker and Son, 5, Suffolk-street, Clerkcn- 

well-green 
Watkins, Y., 133, Regent-street 

CANE AND WHALEBONE DEALERS. 

Applegate, J., Black-horse-yard, Rathbone- 
place, and 52, Newman-street, Marylebone 
Baxter, John Richard. 105, Oxford-street 
Crawford, John, 28, Cheapttide 
Green, T., jun., 19, Worship-street, Shoreditch 
Harsant, J. A., 21, Norfolk-street, Southwark- 

bridge-road 
Jacobs and Solomons, 6], Sun-street, and 51 1, 
Forster-street, Bishopsgate, and 84, Great 
Suffolk-street, Borough 
Jacobs, A., 6. Old Montasue-etreet, Whlte- 
chapel ' 

Jacobs, G., 32, Cockspur-street, Pall-mall East 
Jacobs, Moses. 90. Ureat Suffolk-street, Bo- 
rough 
Malloy, Edward. 42, Beech-street, Barbican 
Malloy, William. 58, Barbican 
May, C, 24, Pelham-street, Spitalfields 
Meyers, B., 17. zna 18, Crutched-friars, City, 

and 26, Sava^e-^ardens 
Norton and Sons, 40, Church-street, Shoreditch 
Phillips, Phtli 32, Sun-street, BiKhopsgare 
Samuels. Mrs. £., 15, Sun-street, Bishopsgate 

CAP PEAK MANUFACTURERS. 

[ATantf persons may add to their profits by 
the manufact¥re of childre.n*s caps from froff- 
tttftits of clotii and »electea parts of old clothing, 
cleaned according to the recipe given elsewhere.^ 

Garrard, Robert and John, Loman-street, 

South wark 
Hyams, Jacob, 130, Middlesex-street, White- 

chapel-ylace 

CARD AND PASTEBOARD MAKERS. 

Bancks Brothers, 20, Piccadilly 

Davis, J.. 192, Blackfriars-road 

Fairbum, Mrs. H., 50, Compton-street, Cierk- 
enwell 

Goater. AlfVed, 31, Wilson-street, Finsbury 

Goodall, C, and Son, 80, Great Pulteney-streett 
Golden -square, nnd 12a, Great College* 
street, Camden-town 
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Hmrdy, James and Sons, 3, Little Trinity-lane, 
Upper Thames-street, and 2T, St. Paul's- 
churchyard 
Heard, J. O., 143, Whitecroes-Btreet 
Jones, James, 250, Bethnal-green-road 
Martin and Junes, SO, Queen-8treet,€heapside 
Morrison, K. W., 15, KingVroad, Pancras 
Oliver and Son, 12, New Montague-street, 

JBriok-lane, Spitalfields 
Parlaman, W., 13, Penton-street, Pentonville 
Bejmolds, Jotepii, and Son, 3, Duncan-place, 
City^^road, and 29, 80, and 31, Vere-street, 
ClsM-market 
Roberts, W., 8, Tumagain-lane, Parringdon- 

street, and 8, Princes-street, Lambeth 
Rock Brothers, and Payne, M, Walbrook 
Roy ton, Son, and Co., 9, Aldermanbury 
Sabine, H. R., 3 and 4, Poppin's-oourt, Fleet* 

street 
Summons, C„ 7, Carendish-street, New North- 
road 
Taylor, John, 11, John's-row, St. Luke's 
Taylor, John, 83, Old-street 
TumbuU, J. L. and J., Ho^rwell-monnt, Cur- 
tain-road, Shoreditch 
Wheeler, H., 14, Coppice-row, Clerkenwell 
Wheeler, Henry, 82, Redeross-street, South- 

wark, and 59, Castle-street 
Whittaker, R., 13 and 14, Little Brttaln 
Windsor, J., 23, Coppice-row, Clerkenwell 
WooUey and Co., 210, High Holbom 

CHEESEM0N6BR3. 

Bentley, J., 5, Smithfleld-bars 
Bradbury, Samuel, 100, Holborn-hlU 
Bromley, Samuel, 154, Lambeth-walk 
Buss, William, 17. Great Trinity-lane 
Butler, James, 22 and 23, High-street, Shad- 
well 
Carter, R., 3, Newgate-street, and 13i Char- 
lotte-row, Walworth 
Cox and Co.. 50, Newgate-street 
Curties, T. S., 97, York-street, Westminster 
Downing and Co., 47, Warwiek-lane, New- 
gate-street 
Freeman and Son. 209, Borough, Hfgh-street 
Gadsden and Co., 273, Oxford-street 
Goymer, A., 145, Whitechapel, High-street 
Harben, Charles H., 33, 37, and 38, Goulston* 
street, Whitechapel, and 8, High-street. 
Whitechapel 
Hastings, T., 28, Clement's-lane, Lombard- 
street 
Heathwaite, James, 8, New-street, Coven t 
garden, and 65, Charlotte-terrace, Lambeth 
Jame&on and lanes, 27, Rood-lane, Fenchurch- 
8 treet [lane 

Keysell and Son, 6, Crown-court, Phllpott- 
King, Ge<MM;e F., 147, Hlgh-atreet, Borough 
Larking, William and Son, 13, High-street, 

and Half-moon-passage, Whitechapel 
LUes, J<rim, 28, King-street, Covent-garden 
Lings, John B. and John, 216, Borough, High- 
street, and 33, Redeross-street, Borough 
Martin, William W., 201, Upper Thames-street 
Merry and Nutter, 133 and 134, Whitechapel, 

Hi|gh4treet 
Mogtnie, Cornelius, 145, Goswell-street 
Nmter, W^. L., 12, Whiteehapel, High-atreet 
Osborna, Q«ofge,.SO, Ludgate-hill, City 



j Parr}', Griffith, 4A, Skionei^treat, Snoiv hill. 
I and Shepherd's-bush 
I Peart, George, 9, St. Mary-at-hill, and 27, 
Love-lane, Eastcheap 

Penaon, G., 43, Newp;ate-street, and 41, Lad- 
broke-square, Nottmg-hill 

Perkins, James, 50, Crawford-street 

Purdue, Twiddy, and Co., ISO and 152, High- 
street, Borough 

Reynolds, William, 28, Old-street, St. Luke's 

Ruck, Cornelius and Co., 130 and 131, Upper 
Thames-street, and 40, King William-street 

Ruck, John and Co., Topping's-wharf, 8, 
Duke-street, London-bridge 

Sanders Brothers, 13, CoIUngwood- street, 
Blackfriars 

Sanders, H. and Co., 156a, Upper Thames- 
street 

Sheppard and Co., 85, Crawford-street, and 88^ 
High-street, Borough 

Sherwood and Vernez, 29, Newgate-street 

Sloane and Wells. 42, Lime-street, City 

Stapp and Son, 85, Snow-hill 

Sumdge and Son, ^1, West Smithfield 

Tipper. WUliam, 26 and 27, TothiU-street, 
Westminster 

Walkington, £., 8, High-street, Bloomsbuiy 

Warter and Fitch, 23, Rood-lane 

Webb. George, 235, Shoreditch, High-street, 
and 140, liambeth-walk 

Webb, J. R., 215, Blackfriars-road 

Woods, Mrs. A., 04, Kentish-buildings, Bo- 
rough 

Wright, T., 11, Giltopur-stxeet, West Smith- 
field 

Yeats apd Acocka, 4, Great Trinity-lane 

Yeats and Brown, 52, Chiswell-street, Fins- 
buiy-square 



CHBMISXS. 

Baiss Brothers, Lower Thames •atreet 

Blashfield, John M., 8, New London-street. 
Crutched Friars, Millwall, Poplar, Water- 
loo dock, Lambeth, and 1 Wharf, Padding- 
ton basin 

Brandram Brothers, and Co., 17, ffise-lane,. 
City, and Lower-road, Rotherhithe 

Clark and Co., Purfleet-wharf, Earlwrtreet, 
Blackfriars 

Cookson, W. I. and Co., 101, Upper Thames- 
street, 88, Shad Thames, and New Walk, 
, Shad Thames 

Cork, George, Copenhagen-place, Limehouse 

Cory, Horace, SI, Narrow>street, Limehouse, 
and 83, Great Prescott-street 

Cox, H. and Co., 32, Chickaand-street, St. 
Luke 

Davey, Maekmurdo, and Co., 87, Great Georga- 
street, Bermondsey 

Dummelow, James, sen., Rotberhithe 

Finnan, Mrs. S. and Son, 8, Rupert-street, 
Goodman's-fielda, Johnson's-court, and 80,. 
Lamb-street 

Godefroy, P. A., 3, King's Mead-cottages, New 
North-road 

Hare, P., Steel Yard-wfaaif, Upper Thames- 
street 

Halt, R., Apple-yard, Goawell-stzeet, and 2,. 
Little Sutton-street, Clerkenwell 
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Hatton and Co., Elder-ttraet, Bhoreditch 
Huntsman and Cortield, 23, Thrawl-gtreet 
Huskltton, John, 77, Swinton-ttreet, Gray'i 

Inn-road, and IS, Constitution-rotr 
Kaln, F., (shippfng) 5, York-terrace, Com- 
mercial-road East 
Leath, Jamen, 5, 8t. Panl's Church-yard, and 

9, Vere-street, Oxford-street 
Liddiard, W. and Co., 61, Friday-street, and 

Ocean-row, Stepney 
Medland, W., 3, Crane'a-wharf, Upi>erThameB- 

street 
Nottidge and Co.. Lock'e-flelds, Walworth 
Oldis, Kdward, Bond-court, Walbrook 
Owens, IkIc of Doks 
Perkins, William, 12, Clcrkenwell-sreen 
Pitto, John H., 19, Broad-Rtreet-ouildings, 

City 
Pontifex and Wood, Hilwall, Poplar, and 

Shoe-lane 
Kamsden, R., Red Lion-wharf, Upper Thames- 

fitreet 
KandoU, Thomas, 11, East-road, City-foad 
Kichardson Brothers. 1 1, Eaat-road, City-road 
Roth and Ringeiaon, S4, Acton-street, Gray's 

Inn-road 
Smith, B. T. and C, 12, Church-atreet, Mile- 
end 
Smith, Thomas and Henry, 69, Coleman-street 
Storer, Ernest, 9, Foster-lane, Cheapslde 
AVake, R., 12, Cloak-lane, Queen-street 
Weston, J., St. Andrew's-wharf, Earl-street, 

BlaekMars 
White, T. R. and A., 10, Castle-street, Saf- 

fh>n-hiU 
Wildsmith, J. U., 20, Gloster-street, QueenV 

!:quare 
Woolley, lira. £. J., 1, Page-atreet, West- 
minster 

CHICORY IMPORTERS. 

[It iM muimieftU mi praemt /i sell ekicwrg 
mixtd mntk eojfeet unlet* the Mijr/vrr is speei- 
jMd upon the tmbel. There it u great prejudice 
aoaimat ehieorg on oecoajii t^f it* mppoeed ««- 
heutihiueu. A celebrated chemist of Mau- 
cheater Ita*, hoipei»er, coutributed to set thie 
prejudice aaidet bg proriug that chicerg is quite 
as heaW^ui a* cojfee.} 

Barry and Co., SO.Ropemaker-ctreet, Flnshury- 
paTement, and 6, Type-atreet, ChisweU- 
street 
Browne and Co., 36, Great Pearl-street, Bpital- 

fields 
Collier and Son. 6, Forster-street, Bishopsgate 
Gaby and Wills, 221 and 222. High-street. 
Shoreditch, and John-street, Church-lane, 
Wliitechapel 
Hulseberg, William, 8, Rcdman's-row, Mile- 
end 
Smith, T., 11, Fre d er i c k -place, GoaweH-road 
Tarlor Brothers, 211, Brick-lane, and 66, 

Wentworth-atreeC, Whitediapel 
Tylor and Essex, 5, Flower and Dean-street 
Younger, Samuel, 8, Great Tower-street 

CHINA DEALERS. 

Alpin, R., 23, Lowther^rcade, Strand 
Benjamin and Co., 4, Ferey-mews, Rathhone- 
piaee 



Chapman, Mn. L. 8., 6, Oreftt Rnssell-atreet, 

Covent-farden 
Falcke, Edward, 394, Oxford-street 
Litebfleld, 8., 22, Han way-street, Oxford-ntreet 
Moore, Charles A., 3, Princes-Btreet. Hnlhorii 
Morgan, W. H., 17, Hanway-ntreet, Oxford- 
street 
Rittener and Saxby, 41 , Albemarle-street 
SyniouR, £., 13, Old Fish-street, Doetora*- 

conimons 
Toms and Luscombe, 103, New Bond-street 
Unsworth, W. and G., 1, Han way-street, Ox- 
ford-street, and 14, Store-street, Bedford- 
square. 
Unsworth, J., 10, Princes-street, Bedford-row 
Wilson, Samuel, 48a, Moorgate-street, City 

CHINA, GLASS. AND EARTHENWARE 
MANUFACTURERS. 

Adama and Co., k7, Oxford-street 

Aleoek, and Co., 87, Hatton-garden, Ho1hon| 

AUsup, John, 16, St. Paul's Church-yard 

Axenburg, Francis, 89, Hatton-garden 

Bradley, James, 47, Pall Mall 

Braun, Charles, 23, Basinghall-street 

Buddrieh, G. W., 104. Bishopsgate-street 

Without 
Chamberlain, and Co., 155, New Bond-street 
Conne, N., S3, Princess-street, Leicester-square 
Copeland, William T., 150, New Bond-street 
Daiiiell, A. B., and R. P., 129, New Bond- 
street, and 18, Wigmore-street 
DaTenport, William and Co., 82, Fleet-street 
Doulton, J. Jun., 28, High-street, Lambeth 
Fairbaims, W., 24, Crosby Hall-chambers 
Goode and Co., 19, South Audley-street 
Green, James, 35 and 36, Upper Thames-street 
Jacobs. A. J. and H., 14 and 15, Crown-street, 

Finsbury 
Jacobs. £. and B., 12« Upper Marj'lebone-street 
Mayer and Co., 10, St. BenetVplace, Graces 
church-street [square 

Mortlock, J., 58, Park-street. GrosTcnor- 
OUver and Co.. 210, Regent-atreet 
Pearee, T. and Sons, 2S. Lndgate-hill 
Pellatt, A. nnd F., Holland -street, Black- 
fHars-Toad. and 49, Baker-street, Portman- 
square 
Pratt, Matthew, 35, Great St. Helen's 
Richardson, C, and Co., 35, Royal Exchange 
Sander. G. B.,319, High Holbom 
Scare, John, 90, Blackmao-street, Bomugh 
Sharpus and Co., 13, Cockspnr-street, Charing- 

cross 
Shram, John F., 121, High-street, Shoreditch 
Still. A. J., 2, Bedford-place. Commerctal-Toad 
Stanes and Son, 115, Minories, and 5, America- 
square 
Taylor; Samuel. 70, High-street, Shoreditch 
Yickridge, J. and Son, 5, New Bridge-atxeet, 

Vauxhall 
WUeman. Henry, 90. Edgware-road 
Woolf, L., 5, 6 and 7, Crispin-street. Spftalldda, 

and 40, Dorset-atreet. Spitalfields 
Wright, Robert W., 8, Tokenhonse-yaxd 
WyUie, T., 4, Raven-rvw, Spitalfields 

CHOCOLATE AND COCOA MAKERS. 

Bany and Co., 6, Type-atieet. ChisweU-atieet 
Beaumont, William, IS, little Saiion^lia 
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Browne and Co., 36, Great Pearl-street, Spital- 

fields 
Capper and Gray, 396 and 397, Strand 
Chambers and Llmby, 4, Tower Royal 
Collier and Son, 6, Forster-street, Bisfaopsgate 
Dunn, Daniel, 9, Kingr's-row, PentonTille 
Fry and Sons, 7, Windsor-place, City -road 
Gatti and Bolla, 129, Holborn-hill 
Gatti, C, 33 and Gl, Great Hall, Hungerford- 

market 
Graham and Hedley, One Swan-yard, Bishops- 
gate 
Hewett, Charles, 8, King's-row, Pentonville 
Kipling, J., 115, Bunhill-row, St. Luke's 
Lebaigue.H., iv, Little Titchfield-street, Great 

Portland-street 
Petcb, J. £., Phoenix-wharf, Dockhead, Ber- 

mcndsey 
Porchat and Co., 80, Oxendeu-itreet, Hay- 

nuurket 
Raby, T. V., 40, Wigmore-etreet, Cavendish- 
square 
Scott, Thomas, New-court, Old Bailey 
Smith and Co., 72, Whitecrass-atmrt, (ttXuke'a 
Strattoa, J. W., t$, Hegcnt-etreet, Lambeth 
Taylor Brotliers, 211, Brick-lane, and 66, 

Wentworth-street, Whiteckapel 
To^nie, J., George-etreet,Thrawl-street, Spital- 

fields 
Troubat and Co., 461, New Oxford-street 
Tylor and Essex, 5, Flower and Dean-street 

CO^EE MERCHANTS. 

Bamett, John, 20, Mlncing-Iane 
Beale, James, 91, Great Tower-street 
Berry, G., 93, Tower-street, and 8, Denbigh- 
street, Pimlico 
Carpmael, Thomas, 134, Albany-road, Camber- 
well, and b. Vine-street. Minories 
Cawthome, C, 16, St. Swithin's-lane, City 
Chenery, Charles. 9. Mincing-lane 
Clarance, and Co., 45, Lime-street, City 
Coldman, J. M., 18, Seething-lane, Great 

Tower-street 
Conder, Edward. 2, Salter's Hall^cowt 
Dover and Co., 25, Jewry-street, Aldgate 
Evana, Conder, and Thome, 78, Upper 

Thames-street 
Ginn, T., 53, Westmorland-place. City-road 
Grenier, J., 15. Blandford-street, Portman- 

square 
Halls, Robert, 9, Mincing-lane 
Harrison, Thomas, and Colpitts, 6, Arthur- 
street West, London-bridge, and 23, Mar 
tin's-lane. Cannon-street 
Jones, Thomas Howse, 20. Harp-lane, Tower- 
street, and Stamibrd-hill 
I«aw, William and George. 544, Oxford-street 
Ledgar, William, 7, Fenchurch-buildings, 

City 
Lemon, Brothers, 12, Clerkenwell-close 
Lewis, Robert, 2, Great Tower-street 
Meesom and Co., Commercial Salerooms, 

Mincing-lane 
Moore and Co., 34, Lime-street, City 
Jttwrehouse and Co., 12, Billitcr-street, City 
Newsome and Williams, 35, Fenchurch-street 
Quick, J. C, 148, Fenchurch-street 
RawUason, T., 16, Skinner-street, Snow-hill 
Scholey, J. B., 14, Little Tower-street, City 
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Shirt and Co., 10, MTvnnr-ctreet West, London- 
bridge 
Shutton and Co., 45, Eastcheap 
Smith and Co., 70. Lower Thames-street 
Turner and Billson. 29, Mark-lane 
Williams, J. C, 6, Great Tower-street 

COFFEE ROASTER MAKERS. 

[Many persons acquire a reputation for roatf- 
ing their own coffee. The coffee roaster i* not 
an expensive apparatus.} 

Orpwood, George, 82, Bishopsgate Without 
Stainton, Robert J., 31, Red-Llon-street 
Whltmee and Chapman, 70, St. John's-street, 
1 1, Ray-street, Clerkenwell, and 18, Fen- 
church-buildings, Fenchurch-street 

I COMB MAKERS. 

> Arden, Thomas, 12, Broad-court, Bow-street 
Battsfcrd, J. J., and Son, 1, 8u Macfsn'S'Coart 
Beck, Robert, 79. Cheapside 
Bell, Jolm, 14, ndd-terrace, Bagnlgge-wells- 
ffoad 

! Berthold, G. F. A., 31, Gloucester-terrace, 

; Whitechapel 

i Bowers, N., and Son, 14a, Wormwood-street, 

' City 

! Brown, Henry,- 187, Whitechapel-road 

i Carter, J., 5, Fleur-de-lis-etreet, Norton-folgate 

i Carter, William, 24, Primrose-street, Bishops- 

( gate 

Dalton, Frederic, 31, St. Martin 's-court 
Dunn, Edmund R., 6, Osbom-place, Spital- 

fields 
Elliott, William, 180, High Hoibom 
Floris Brothers, 89, Jermyn-street, St. James's 
Foster, William, 349, Oxford-street 
Gattie and Peirce, 57, New Bond-street 
Grafftey, Samuel, and Co., 29, Red Lion-square 
Harris, George, 36, York-street, Kingsland- 

road 
Hassall, John, 64, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Heaton, Edward, 107, Hatton-garden 
Heinrich, Johann, 86, Lower Kennington-lane 
Hadgcs, Joseph, 14, Vauxhall-street, Lam- 
beth 
James, Jeremiah, 18j, Addle-street, Wood- 
street, City 
James, William George, 58, Vauxhall-walk, 

Lambeth 
Levi. Joseph, 66, Leadenhall-street 
Lloyd, J., Neate-street, Cobourg-road, Old 

Kent-road 
Low, Robert, Son, and Benbow, 330, Strand 
Manin, William, 4, Thanet- place, Bermondsey 
Moore, Caleb, 13, Barking Chiirchyard 
Morrell, George, 60 and 61, Burlington-arcade, 

and 164a, Oxford-street 
Myers (Lawrence), and Co., 88, Leadenhall- 

Phillips, Richard, sen., 2, Little Wild-stieet 
Popham, C, 2, Jubilee-place, Commercial- 
road east 
Roberts, William, and Son, 18, St. Martin's- 

court 
Robinson, Horatio, 131, Oxford-street 
Russell, Alexander, 2, Newman-atreet, Oxford- 
street 
Sav^e, Benjamin, 1, Margaiet^treet, Hack- 
ney-fields 
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Sehard, Oeor^e. 84, Lant-atreet. Boroujth 
Sherwin, William Atkinson, 122, Minories 
Simmons, William Thomas, 18, Union>street, 

Lambeth 
Simonett, W., S8, Park-plaee, Kennlngton- 

cross 
Simpson, Frederick and T., 57, Borough High- 
street 
Spencer, James Arthur, 7, Meard-street, Soho 
Stevenson, J. and John, 9, Czipplegate-build- 

ings 
Swain, Stephen, 67, Great Titchfield-street 
Tidmarsh, James and G., 13, Eyre-street-hill 
Tiumer, Miss S., 5, Augustus-place^ Clapham- 

road 
Tyler, James, 2, Belvedere, Cambridge -road 
lYaterworth, O. and W., 2, Bishopsgate- 

within 
Williams, John, 10, Mitre-atreet, BlackMars: 

road 
Wright, - George, 43, Northampton-street^ 

Clerkenwell 

CONFECTIONEES. 

[There is a coruiderable profit up^n 9umy 
kindt of eomfeeiionaryt whiek mmy he bougM by 
the grosSf and done up into neat paekete for 
retailing. Far ihit purpoae it is bist to stleei 
such articles as are not affected bff time, or 
dampt and to buy of the best tnakcrs. Lozenges 
for coughs and colds, and medicated lozenges of 
various kinds, sell largely. But these, if put up 
into packets, and labelled with any particular 
name or explanation, become medicines, and 
must have the usual stan^. They me^, however, 
be sold by the ounce wiihout this liabiMy,} 

Bagent, Joseph, 57, London -road, Southirarlt 
Baker, Henry, 10, Judd-street, Brunsvrlck- 

square 
Batgerand Co., 15 and 16, Bishopsgate-Tdth- 

out, and 4 and 5, Devonshire-f treet 
Bexfleld Brothers, 18, Ald?rmanbnry 
Biggs, Thomas, 79, Upper Thames-street 
Bowler, Richard, 18, Palatine-plaoe, Com- 
mercial-road east 
Bray, Henry, 11, Crown-row, Walworth 
Browne, Daniel George, 86, Chisw^U-atreet 
Burrows and Sons, 129 and ISO, Houndsditch 
Castell and Brown, 44, 45, and 47, Prinees- 
street, Leicester-square; and 19, Rupert- 
street, Haymarket 
Clarke, Mrs.S., 117, Biahopagate-without 
Coles, Samuel, 35 and SG, Hampstead-road 
Croak, James, 121, Houndsditch 
Dvgavei, Alexander, 77, Union-street, Bo- 
rough 
Bissard, Jules F. C, 57, King-street, Golden- 
square 
Emmott, William and H., 1, New-road, St. 

GeorgeVin-the-east 
Faulkner and Marsh, 2, Hackney-road-ereaeent 
Fawdington, William, 98, Upper-street, Isling- 
ton 
Finch, James, 05, Whltechapel-road 
Gain, Augustus, 19, Judd-street, Brunswick- 
square 
Handley, David, 26, Great Earl-atreet, Seven- 
dials 
Hill and Jones, S and 4, Jewry-street, Aldgate 
Hoffman, M., and Son, 164, Leadenhall-stieet 



Holloway, W. H., 76, Parringdon-street 
Hooper, J., and Sons, 26 and 27, High Hoi* 

bom 
Hooper, James, 4, Sarah-plaee, Old-street-Foad 
Keating, niomas, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard 
Keogh, Henry, 22, Gilbert-street, Grosvenor- 

square 
Kilner, Richard, and Son, 4, Hanwsy<atreet, 

OxfordHftreet 
Lebaigue Honor6, 10, Little Titchfield- s treet 
Lee, William A., 81, Baldwin'a^g^nrdena, 

Leather-lane 
Loiael and Edan, 61, Hatton-gfardsn 
Lucas Brothers, 113, Aldersgate-street 
Lamley, Robert, 4, Pleasant-row, New-ro«d« 

and 28 and 29, Exmouth-street, Clerkenwell 
Lusseadon, John, 64, Broad-street, Bloom»- 

bury 
Mardn, Jaeob, 85, Btiek-lane, Smithfield 
Meggeson, George, 61, Cannon-street, City 
Murphy and Moore, llff and 117, Holbom-htll, 

and St. Chad's-row, Gray's Inn-road 
Odell, William John, 28, Brick-lane, Bpits^ 

fields • 
Perry, Thomas, 90S, Borough High-atreet 
Pnller, Mrs. Rebeeca, 147, Lambetb-walk 
Robertson, George, 88, Queen's-road West, 

Chelsea 
Robson, George, 201 and 202, Great Dover- 
street 
Saunders, Thomas, 48, Bt. Jobn'a^trset, Cler- 
kenwell 
Schooling, Henry, and Co., 7, Belhnal-green 
Scott, Richard, 7x. Crown-row, Walworth-road 
Shepherd, A., £., and W., 12, Crane-conrt, 

Fleet-street 
Smith, Mrs. A., and Co., 4 md 5, Fe]l-Btx«eC» 

Wood-street 
Smith, Thomas, 11, Pisderiek-'plaoe, Ooew^- 

road 
Velckman, William and Charles, 101, Bfahops- 

gaie-within, and High-street, Stratford 
Ware, George Robert, 57, Great Coram-etraet 
Watmore, Jomea, 12, Brownlow-straet, Hol- 

bom 
WUkins, Edward and 7., 22, Oalway-street^ 

St. Luke's 
Wilkins, J. C, 57 and 88, St. John's^^tnet, 

Clerkenwell 
Willaon, Edward, 49, Hoxton High-atreet 

CORK-CUTTERS, MERCHANTS, AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 

{Corks may be bought of the Corkcuttera at 
very moderate prieesper gross ofussoried sixes, 
ortmised.} 

Arbuckle, T., 25, BrunaiwiokoStTeet, Brima- 

wick-square 
Avem, George, 20, Oakley-atioet, Lamboth 
Ayles, Stephen, 102, Wapping High-slreet 
Barthes, A., and Co. 1 , Savago*ganlona 
Bass, John H., 6,Featheratone-etreet, Ci^nwA 
Bath, Michael, and Son, 80, High Holtetn 
Beach, Jamea, 50, Church-road, Commerelal- 

road east 
Beach, Thomaa, 35, William^street, White- 

ehapel 
Birt, Joaeph, ]un., 4, Wellcloee-squara 
Bridge, George, and Co., 39 and SO, Higl»- 

atreet, St. Gilea 
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Bridger, Richard, 10, Honier-street, Mary-le- 
bone [town 

Brown, Thomas, 2, Chalton -street, Somers- 
Brown, Timothy, 13,. Thornton-street, Ber- 
mondsey [friars 

Bucknall, Henry, and Sons, 22, Crutched- 
Bucknall, W., and R. C, and Sons, SI, 

Cnitched-friars 
BuUpitt, John, and Sons, 62, Minories. 
Bussey, John, 106, Blackman-street, Borough 
Canneaux and Conte, 2, Catherine-court, City 
Camall, Thomas, 9, Postern-row, Tower-hill 
Clark, Hugh, 43, Old Grarel-Iane 
Claxton, H, T , 25, Great Crown-street, Little 

PuUeney-street 
Clubb, Charles, 128, Shadwell High-street 
Cobb, William, 78, Honndsditch 
Coles, William, P., 61, Paul-street, Pinsbury 
Cork-cutting Company (John Harvey, man- 
ager), 17, Mason-street, Bridge-road, Lam- 
beth 
Crowley, Charles, 58, Great Sutton-street 
Cummlng, Edward and Alfred, 75, Lower 

Thames-street 
Dillamore and Rowley, 44, King-street, 

Snow-hill 
Drummond, Mrs. Mary, 147, High-street, 

Shadwell 
Estailes and Margrave, Wenlock-road 
Fisher, Frederick, and Co., 1, George-street, 

Tower-l>ill 
French (Beal), and C«)., 178, Piccadilly 
French, Beal, 51, Crutched- friars 
Gale, William, 2, Queen's-row, Walworth-com- 

mon 
Oaras, Joseph, 32, Waterloo-road 
Godfrey, Edward, 16, John-street, Old Kent- 
road 
Goode, Joseph, 1. Lamb's-condnit-passage 
Groom, Henry, 63, Kingsland-road 
Haigh, Thomas, 45, Church-lane, Whiteehapel 
Harbour, William, 5, Hartshorn-alley, Leaden- 
hall-street 
Hardie, Alexander, 59, Goswell-road 
Hill, John, 3, Croydon-street, Bryanston- 

square 
Hockaday, Thomas, 21, Cannon-street, St. 

George's-ili-the-East 
Hodges, William, 15, George-street, Lambeth 
Howard, William David, 37, Crutched-friars 
Jepps, Manoah, 4, Duke-street, Smithfield 
Jones, John, 5, King-street, Snow-hill 
Kennard, Augustus William, 24, Eastcheap 
Kidd, William, 51, Wilsted- street, Somers- 

town 
I«ewis, James and Son, 66, Wells-street 
I<ondon Cork-cutting Company (George Chet- 
wyn, secretaiy), 102, Leadenhall^street, City 
Martin, Richard, 20, Swan-street, Minories, 

and 16, John-street, Crutched-friars 
Millard, William, 8, Druty-court, Strand 
Newton, John, and Son, 50, St. Jofan's-street, 

Smithlield 
N«wton, James, 55, Mary-le-bone-lane 
Kinsell, John, 7, Crescent, Minories 
Olle, Charles, 22, Chamber* street, Good- 

m&n't^fieldk 
Orritt, Charles, 81, Penchurch-street 
Pearse. Mrs. Ann, G9, Curtain^road, Shore- 
ditch 
F^et, ThtNnas, 99, Blaekman- street, Borough 



Perkins, John, 7, Church<lane, Whiteehapel 

Perkins, William B., 1, Heath-place, Com- 
mercial-road east 

Randle, James, 4, Hackney- road 

Rickhuss, George, 3, Lion-terrace, Bagnigge- 
wells-road 

Rix, Henry, 40, Botolph-lane, Lower Thames- 
street 

Roberto and Son, 10, Eastoheiq^, and 5, Bo* 
tolph4ane 

Robinsop, Thomu, 46,. Sidney-street, Mile- 
end 

Russell, James, 26, New-street, Covent-gardea 

Shaboe, G. H., 9, St. George-street, Upper 
East Smithfield 

Smith, Thomas, 49, Eastcheap 

Smith, William, I, Botolph-lane, Lower 
Thames-street 

Southard, Charles, 11, Arcade, Hungerford- 
market 

Sowerby, Joseph, 149, High-street, Shadwell 

Stone, John, 3, Old Montague-street, White* 
chapel 

Townsend, William, 7 and 22, Haydon- 
square 

Trezeguet, Joseph, 114, Waterloo-road 

Van ' Oppen and Picard, 16, John-street| 
Minories 

Wells, M., and Son, 20, Budge-row, Cannon- 
street 

Wcstwood, Mrs. S., 17, Baker's-row, Whiter 
chapel-road 

Wolter, William, 54, Drury-lane 

Worthington, James, 60, South-street, Chelsea 

COTTON MERCHANTS. 

Blackmore, W. H., 11, Crescent, Minories 
Blomeley, Edwin, 60, Wood-street, Cheapside 
Brunker, Thomas, 6 and 7, Queen-street, 

Finsbury 
Chadwick and Brothers, 5, Dyer's-court, Al- 

dermanbury 
Clarit, Jun. and Co., 72, Aldermanbury 
Claxton, Robert and Richard, 215, Hoxton 

Old-town 
Hamilton, J. Q., 2, Dunster-court, Mincing- 
lane 
Haynes and Co., 18,^Adam's-row, Hsmpstead- 

road 
Prevot, J. L. and I., 48, Lisle-street, Leices- 
ter-square 
Russell, William, 72, Aldermanbury 
Wailkin, and Co., 7, Silver-street, City 
Wilson and Plummer, 63, Great Tower-street 

COURT PLAISTER MANUFACTURERS. 

[See the remark* upon Cumrt Pktirter under 
tte head of Receipts.] 

Ewen, Edward T., 106, Jermyn-street, St. 

James's 
Ham, and Son, 11, Medway-street, Westminster 
Lowe, W. R., 9, Cuiterbury-place,I.ambeth 
Medhurst, Mrs. S., 4, Baker-street, Penton* 

ville 
Moore, Henry. S and 25, Swan-street^ Mino- 
ries 
Oxley, J. R., 24, Church-street, Shoreditch 
Reid and Kilby, 31, King-street, Holbom 
Ridge, P. L., 4, Tork-place, Walworth-road 
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Teaicdale, J., 5, Water-Iane, Kew Bridge- 

street 
Stockman, B., II, Great White Lion-street, 

Seven-dials 

DOLL- MAKERS. 

[DolU may be bought teholesah, and a eon- 
iiderable addition made to their prices bu dress- 
ing them from fragments of silk, cloth, ^e., 
which mag be procured of dressmakers^ tailors, 

and otlirrs.] 

Bazzoni, Anthony. 129, High Holborn 
Cannon, Jame«, 25, Fleet-Iaue, Fariingdon- 

street 
Churchill, James, 23, Oakley-street, Lambeth 
Hatch, 89, Long-lane, Siifithflcld 
Jones, HeniT, 23, Mitchell-street, St. Luke's 
Jones, R. it., 1, Thiee-colt - lane, Bethnal- 

green 
Poole, L., 8, Twisters'-alley, Banhill-row 
Poole, W., 3, Commercial-street, Whitechapel 
Robins, Joseph, 6, Crown-street, Flnsbury- 

square 
Shields, Mrs. M., 11, Mount-street, Lambeth 
Wicks, Henry, 27, City-terrace„ City-road 
Wicks, J. W., 15, Whitmore-road 

DRUGGISTS. 

Addinell, J., 187, Bishopsgate-street without 
Ancell and Bryant, Old Swan-lane, Upper 

Thames-street 
Austin, Henry, 161, Bermondsey-etreet 
Baiss Brothers, and Co., 125 and 12G, Lower 

Thames-street 
Baker, Edwyn, 43, Langley-place, Commercial- 
road east 
Barron and Harrey, 5 and 6, Glltspur-street 
Battley and Watts, 82, Lower White-cross- 
street 
Biggs, Thomas, 79, Upper Thames-street 
Collick, Powell, and Co., 139, Upper Thames- 
street, and 14, Lawrence Pountney-lane 
Collins, R. N., 1, 2, and 3, Oxford-court, 

Cannon-street 
Corby n and Son, High Holborn 
Coward, R. A., 10, Lawrence Pountney-lane 
Curling and Co., IG, Cullum-street, City 
Curtis and Wright, 11, Old Fish-street 
Dakiii, Thomas, 23, Abchurch-lane, and 73, 

King WiUiam-street, City 
Davy, Mackmurdo, and Co., 100, Upper 
Thames-street, and Great George-street, 
Bermondsey 
Drew, Hay ward, and Barron, 1, 2, and 3, 

Great Bush-lane, Cannon-street 
Edmonds and Co., 27, Bush-lane, Cannon- 
street , {dose 
ETans, Lescher, and Evans. 60, Bartliolomew- 
Eyre, and Co., 37, Walbrook 
Field, Roberts, and Barber, 254, Borough, 

High-street, and Counter-street, Borough 
Foulger nnd Son, 133, St. George-street 
French, ^oseph, 18, Norton Folgate 
Gale, Baker, Warde, and Oldfield, Bouverie- 

street. Fleet-street 
Gaunt, B. D.. 103, Union-street, Southwark 
Gent, Richard, 8, Church-street, Shoreditch 
Griffiths and Bland, 57, Penton-street, Pen- 
tonville 



Guttton and Co., New Weston-street 
Hancock and Cheese, 2, Idol-lane, Tower- 
street 
Hearon, M'Culloch, and Squire, OJ, Bishops- 
gate-street within 
Herring Brothers, 40. Aldersgate-street 
Hewlett and Goddard, 6, Artbur-^treet weat^ 

London-bridge 
Hill, Arthur Stephen, 11, Little Britain 
Hodge and Co., 102 and 103, Blaekman-streety 

"Borough 
Hodgkinson, Luckombe, and King, 86, Snow- 
hill, City 
Hodgkinson, Tonge, and Stead. 213, Upper 

Thames-street, and 18. Larobeth-hill 
Horder and Co., 20. CuUom-street, City 
Horner and Sons, 20, Bucklersbury 
Howard and Coleman, 90 and 91, Cannon- 
street. City 
Jonas, B. W., 13, White's-row, Spltalfields 
Jonas, D., 13, White's-row, Spitalfields - • 
Langton, Brothers, and Scott, 225, and ZHGi^ 

Upper Thames-street 
Langton and Co., 1 and 2, Lawrence PounlH 

ney-lane, Cannon-street, City 
Lucas Brothers, 113, Aldersgate-street m 

Marsden and Son, 36, Queen-street, City 
Martin and Silvester, Crown-court, Tlurend- 

needle-street. City 
Meredith, M. and Co., 21, Cannon-streei-road' 
Milner and Cawdery, 96, Paternoster-row 
Pedler, George S., 199. Fleet-street 
Pigeon and Son, 31, Throgmorton-street 
Richardson. J. ,30, Bishopsgate-street without 
Roberts, Peter, 19, Basing-lane, City 
Roper, Thomas and John M., Falcon-square 
Rumsey, C, 23, Lawrenae Pountney-lane 
Sharwood, James A., 98, Fenchurch-street 
Shuttleworth and Stamper, 140, Leadenhall- 

street. City 
Slipper, James, 87, Leather-lane, and 14 and 

15, Dorrington-street, Holborn 
Sterner, Edward, 16, Bury-street, City 
Treacher: Osbom, and Hull, 27 and 28, WiU 
son-street, Finsbury [City 

Vorley, William, 1, Fell-street, Wood-streetv 
Warner and i:arclay, 55, Fore-street, Crip- 

plegate.and 121, London-wall 
Walker and Stembridge, 5. Brick-hill-lane 
Warrick Brothers, 3, Garlick-hill 
Westwood, Westwood,and Hopkins, 16, New- 
gate-street 
Wyman. John, 122, For»-street, City 
Yates and Burgess, 25, Budge-row, City 

.1 
DYERS. ( 

[Manp of the following persons appofnl, 
agents in conntry towns to receive orders for- 
dyeing apparelt ^c. <!>>( a/<o Lack Ci<SAy£ as. j^ 

Adey, J., 47, Flower and Dean-street, White- 
chapel 
Allaire, Ren^, 23, New Bond-street, and 91a,. 

Newman-street 
Almar, George, 1, Broad-court, Broad-street 
Aimer, George, 1, Broad-eourt, Drury-lana- 
Anderson, Mrs. M. A. and C. T., 2,^Howla»d-J 

street, Fitzro^-square . " 

Andrew and Co., 8. Noble-street, City 
Arford and Co., 63, Bemer's-stre«t, OxiacA^ 
street 
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Armfield.W. K., f4» Lover Eaton-street, Pim- 

lico 
Arminger, R., 8, Mill-street. Hanover-square 
Arnold, Thomas, 2, Ashley-terrace, City-road 
Austin, J. and J., 19, Cumberland-fttreet, Cur- 
tain-road 
Austin, Thomas and William, 11, Golden- 

squaie 
Austin, C, 10^, Aldersgate-street, City 
Aylett, W., 101, Jermyn-street, St. James's 
Balley,John, 16, Marlborough-place, Kenning- 

ton-cross 
Baker, £., 72, Blackman-street, Borough 
Baker, Edmund, sen., 212, Whitechapel-road, 

and 15, Commercial-place, City-road 
Baker, Miss S., 77^. Fore-street, City 
Barber, C, 2, Alfred-place, Long-lane, Bei- 

mondsey 
Barrat, T., 4, Brunswick-place, Brompton, and 
10, Upper George-street, Bryan stone-square 
Barrows, J., )7, Charles-street, Somers-town 
Baynesand Son, 6, Brook-street, Holborn,and 

100, Blackman-street, Borough 
Baynes. 100, Blackman-street, Borough 
Beaoiish, J., 16, White-street, Southvark 
Beattie, A., Emanuel-place, Camberwell-road, 
and Cbarks - street, Westboume - terrace, 
Hyde-park 
Beattie, Andrew, 11, Charles-street, Padding- 
ton, and 70 and 71, Oakley-street, Lantlieth 
Bee, Jonathan-, 65, Banner-street, St. Luke's 
Benford, J., 84, Whiskin-street, Clerlcenwell 
Bevington and Morris,67,King William-street, 

City 
Bird, Robert, 33, Lower Sloane-street 
Bonnick, J., U, Devonshire-street, Mile-end 
Boore, W., 2."), MaNen-lane, Covent-garden 
Boura, Julten, 42, Edgware - road, and 16, 

Grosvemnr-street West, Pimlieo 
Bowden, C, 27, Ebury-street, Eaton-square 
Bowia.Ainic, 31, Rathl)one-p1ace,Oxrord-»treet 
Bowler, John, 24, Artillery-lane, Bisbopsgate 
Bowles, J., 33, Bush-lane, Cannon-street 
Bo wring, G., 62, North-street, £dgware-road 
Briggs, Henry, 2. East-street, Wal worth-road 
Briggs, John, i:), Compton-street, Clerkenwell 
Briggs, S. P., 15, Penny-fields, Poplar 
Bromage. C, 1. Cleveland-street, Mile-end 
Brooks, T. J., 34, New-street^ Dorset-Square 
Brooks, T. J., 15, St» George Vplace, Cam- 

berwcll 
Brown, John, 13, Sidney-street, City-road 
Brown, J., 5.% Margaret - street, Wilming- 
ton-square 
Bryant, Thomas, 62^, Berwick-street, Soho 
Bullen, Samuel, l^, Carlisle-street, Soho 
Burton, W., I2i, Soiithwark-bridge-road 
Burtt, Mrs. £., 47, Exniouth-street, Clerken- 
well 
Bunt, Robert, 47, Exmonth-street, Clerken- 
well 
Caldwell, Miss M., 12, Spring-street, Portman- 

vquare 
Caldwell, Richwrd William, 1, Uaifaret's- 

tcvsaoe, Harrow-road 
Calow, R. J., 6, Prospect-row, Walworth-road 
Camion and Co., 6, Davies-street, Uertceley- 

■quare 
Carter, O., 18, Earl-street, Horseferry-road 
CMter, John, 10, Henry-street, Avenue-road 
Causton, WUltam» 7, Cbarles-atreet, Stepney 



Cayxer, H., 10, Upp» Ogle-street, Marylebone 
Celary, William, 13. New-inn-yard, Shorediteh 
Chabot, P. J., 61, Fashion-street, Spitalflelda 
Chambers, J., 73, Seymour-street, Euston- 

square 
Chappie, John, 9, Gibson-street, Lambeth, and 

13, Newcastle-street, Strand 
Chatfield, J , 16, Old Compton-street, Soho 
Chisholme, H.» 39, King's-road East, Chelsea 
Clark, Charles, 2, King-street, Hoxton-square 
Clarke and Son, 1 7, Penton-row, Walworth- 
road, and 72, John-street, Tottenham-court- 
road 
Clarke, Miss £. A., 10, Belgrave-street South, 

Pimlieo 
Clarke, Martin, 67, Great College-street, Cam- 
den-town, and 22, Tottenham-street 
Clayton, William, Pelham-street, Spitalfields 
Clear, W., 14, Bouverie-street, Paddington 
Clements, T., 16, Little Warner-street, Clerk- 
enwell 
Clowser, Miss M. A., 124, Bunhill-row 
CoafTee, G., 4, Cambridge-terrace, Islington 
Coltman, William, 98, Praed-street, Edgware- 

road 
Conpe, Mrs. D., 18, Norland-road, Notting 

Hill 
Cooper, Edward, 16, Green-street, Bethnal- 

green 
Cope, E., 10, Wellington-terrace, Bayswater 
Cordell, H.. 86, Shaftesbury - street. New 

North-road 
Corderoy, T., 7, Chenies-street, Tottenham- 
court-road 
Cory, William, 136, Union-street, Southwark 
Coventry, Thomas and Elizabeth, 8U, Barbican 
Coventry, Mrs. C, York-street East, Commer- 

ciaT-road 
Cox, C. W., 1, North -street, Manchester- 
square 
Cranston, W., 244, Shoreditch, High-street 
Cross, J., 16, New Church-street, Edgware- 

road 
Daily and Co., 9,St. James's-place,Hampstead- 

road 
Davis. Mrs. C, 91, High-street, Marylebone 
Day. J., lU, St. James's-place, Dermondsey 
Dc Boos, £., 3, Prinees-street, Spitalflelds 
Dell, J., I, Goldsmith's-place, Hackney- road 
Denyer, John, 60, Lower Kennington-lane 
Desanges, F. G. M., 32, Chicksand-street. 

Whitechapel 
Donaldson, S., 31, High-street, Portland-toMii 
Doram, Henry, 32, Crown-street, Soho 
hown, George, 44, Essex-street, Strand 
Dron, John U., 25, Oakley-street, L^unbeth 
Drury, F. J., 41, Baldwin's-gardens, Leather- 
lane 
Ducher, F., 1, Royal-bazanr, Islington 
Dudfield and Wiclcs, 12, Albion-place, Ber- 

mondsey-street 
Dudgeon, J. A., 39, Ironmonger-street, St. 

Luke's 
Duggin, James F. and Co., 12, King-street, 
Holborn, and 37, Duke-street, Manchester- 
square 
Dwyer, John, 20, Park-street, Camden-town 
Earilh, Charles and Son, 82. Goswell-street 
Eastman, William Thomas, 2,Windmill-strcet, 
Tottenliam-coun-road [Chelsea 

Ediker, William, 14, Manor -place North, 
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Edwards, Mn. Ann, A5, Brunswiek-ttreet, ] HvOa, Jowpk, 10, Ch«ilM>«tr«et, SoztMi 

Hadcney-xoad Hughes, J., 91, White Lion-etreet, Islington 

Bdwarda, D.,2, Chiuch-fatsi^, Spital-eqoare > Hutehina, J., 14, Qiieen'«4>iifldhigB, Kn^tk 



Elton, Edward, 53 and 53, Sloaae-street 
English, H., 41, Queen-street, Edgware-road 
FauBtlcrogr, Charles, 110|, Aldcragate-street 
Fauntleroy, C* IS, Ropemaker-stzeet, Flns- 

hury 
Fawoett, R., 24, BBrtbolafDiew<4enaee, City- 
road 
FeaSham, Robert, 3, Islington-green 
Fervis, H., 31, Prinees-stxeet, Edgware-road 
Field, Mrs. Elizabeth, 5, Crawford-street 
Field, Peter, 63, York-atieet, Westminster 
Fielding, W., b9, Challon-street, Somen-to^n 
Fitzgerald, John Alley, 42, Marchmont- 

street, Brunswick-square 
Foster, James, 18, Wilson^street, Finsbory 
Fuller, R., 35, Kenton - street, Brunswick- 
square 
Garnish, Thomas, 7, Dean-street, Holbom 
Gautler, Mrs. Josephine, 18, Elisabeth-street, 

Eaton-«quare 
Gilbert, G. B., 1, Wharf-road, Hackney>road 
Glover, Misses Mary and Elizabeth, 3, Union- 
row, High-street, Camberwell 
Glover, G. J., 9, Church-street, Hackney 
Glover, W. J., 39, Friday- street, Cheapside 
Godfrey, Robert, 30, Park-street, Dorset-s^fOAre 
Goodall, W., 29, Itodney-street, Pentonvilie 
Goodcheap, J., 3, Featherstona-etreet, St. 

Luke's 
Goodman, John, 12, Amelia-row, Spa-road 
Gouldsmith, Woolley 8., 2, Pont-street, Bel- 

giave-sqnare 
Grant, Alexander, li. Green-street, Leicester- 
square 
Gray, Henry, 30, Clift-street, New North-road 
Gray, William, 10, Church-street, Hackney 
Green, John H., 4, Princes-street, lisson- 

groTe 
Griffin, £., 71, High-street, Camden-town 
Griffin, 8., 71, High-street, Camden-town 
Gnnner, W., 2, Church-lane, Kensington 
Haines, R., 21, Foley-place, Great Portland- 
street 
HaUett, John, 39, Lisson-grere 
Halls, WiUJam, 37, Upper Clifton-street, Fins- 
bury 
Hampson, George, 5, Minories 
Haanett, Alfred, 71, Berwick-street, 8oho 
Hansford, John Commins, lu, Northumber- 
land-street, New-load 
Hardcastle, Mrs. Suaannah, 11 and 12, Little 

Pearl-street, Spitaliields 
Hanis, J., 13, Nowell's-buildings, Liverpool- 
road 
Harris, J. J., 13, Nowell's- buildings, Liverpool- 
road 
Hatton, John, 13, Yictorianroad, Pimlico 
Headland, Henry Ayer, 39, Seymour-street, 

Eiuton-square 
Heath, Mrs. Eliza, 7, Robert-street, Hoxton 
Heath, John, 45, Higtv-street, Portland-town 
Heavan, Henry, 17, Barbican 
Henderson, Mrs. Elizabeth, 36, Leath^-lane 
Herbert, and Co., 86, Penton-street, Penton- 

vUle 
Hine, James 8., 9, Oeorge-stree«, Blaekfriart- 

road 
Hiae, Samuel, Ivy-lmuae, Old Kenf-road 



I 



bridge 

Hutton, Joha, 12, Vietoria^road 
Indermaur, Herman, 51, Wood-street, and 29, 

Favemmt, Flaabury' 
Jackson and Co , 6, Finsbnry-place Sonth 
Jame6,T., 8, Smith-street, King's-Toad, Chelsea 
Jenkina, Miss C, IS, King-street, Soho 
Jewell, John, 15, Creed-lane, Ludgate-street, 

and 39, Carter-lane 
Johnson, J., 10, Yoifc-terraee, CommereiiA- 

road 
Jollandand Co., 26, Hedge-row, High^tveet, 

Islington 
Joiland, G. T., Middle QneenVbuildings, 

Brompton 
Joiland, J. J., II, Oakley-ftCRaee, Old Kenl- 

road 
Jones, James, 96, Fenehureh-street 
Jones, John« 23, Hanway-stteet, Ozford-stKfit 
Jones, J., 17, Freesehool- street, Horsleydown 
Jones, J., 31, TheobaldVroad, Bloomsbmy- 
Jones, W., 42, Weymooth-street, New Kent- 
road 
Jourdain, William D., 60, Milton-street, Pore- 
street 
Keith, Thomas, 9, North-sfde, Bethnal-graatf 
Kemp, B., 45, Weymonth-terraee, Ha^Otey- 

road 
Kitehen, Robert Bertrum, 4, Upper Grange- 
road 
Knight, J., 4, Blossom-street, Norton Folgate 
Ladbrook, J., 89, Broad-street, Golden-square 
Lanee, Frederick, 7, Parade, Bamsbury, Is- 
lington 
Lane, William, 9, Oxford-market 
Langworth, B., 18, Peerless-row, St. Luke's 
Law and Sons, 37, Monkwell-street, Faleon- 

equare 
Lawrence and Son, 40, Jubilee-place, Com- 
mercial-road 
Leacdi, Mrs. Ann, 27, Great MarlborougM- 

street 
Lee, James, 18, Circus-street, Bryanstone- 

square 
Le Lievre, H., Cleveland-street, Mne-«nd<'road 
Lewis andCo., 28, Oxendon-rtreet, Haymtfket 
Lintott, Mrs. £., 54, Bnest-etreet, Regenfi- 

park 
Uoyd, S., 4, King's-place, Cornmekcial^road 

east 
Lock & Co., 50, Bemer's-street, Oxford-street 
Locke, T., 4, Artillery-street, Bishopsga^e 
Long, George, 11, Grove-terrace, Notting-bfil 
Love, Thomas, 25, Great Windmill-atroM, 

Haymarket 
Lucas, E.,.2, Elrler-street, Norton Folgate 
i.uff, W. M., 26, Warren street, Tottenham- 
court- road 
Lumby, J., 105 and 106, Park^street, Camdoti- 

towu 
Man and Son, 140, Shlasbiiry-eourt, Fleet-street 
Man, R., 118, Albany-street, Uegent's-pscrk 
Marr, Mary, 52, York-road, Lambeth 
Mason, George, 26, Market^treet, Edgnfavi- 

road 
Mason, J. and A., 45, Warwick-street, R«g»ttl- 

Btrect 
Matesox, Charles, 23, Greek-street, Soho 
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Mathews, Wiiram, 177, Great Dover-road 
May, J. B., 5, Parsonage-row, Newington- 

butts 
Meadows, Jajnes, 83, Broad-street, Lamheth 
Mellish, Peter, 72, Banner-street, St. Luke's 
Mister, John Beck, 4G, Brick-lane 
Morley, Richard, 60, Judd-street, Burton- 
crescent 
Morley, R., 9, Marchmont-street, Brunswick- 
square # 
Moss, William, 29, Little Guildford-street, 

Borough 
Moule, J., 15, Sebright-place, Hackney-road 
Munn, Aaron, 54, Park-street, Camdeu-town 
Munn, Mrs. Fredersweed, 83i, Great Port- 
land-street, Oxford-street 
Munn, W., 11, Lamb-place, Kingsland-road 
Must, John, 60|, Old-street-road, Shoreditch 
New, James B., 9, Bath-street, Clerkenweil 
Newland and Son. 63, Leonard-street, Shore- 
ditch 
Newland, T., 10, Providence-row, Finsbury 
Newman, John, 1, Strong-place, Brompton 
Nicholson and Son, Snow's-fields, Bermondsey. 
and'Phoenix- wharf. Clink-street, Southwark 
Noden, S., 19, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden 
N«rman, James, 3, York-street, Westminster 
Olah, Charles, 17, East-street, Red Lion-square 
Olley, Thomas, 124, Bethnal-green-road 
Orme, Mrs. Thomas, 51, Aldersgate-street 
Osborn, Mrs. £., 12, Whitmore-place, Hoxton 
Osborn, G., 2, Nowell's- buildings, Liverpool- 
road, Islington. 
Osmond and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, Pateruoster-row 
Osmond, R. and S., 99, Leadenhall-street 
Osmond, James, 143, Houndsdith 
Parsons, J., 8, (ireat Chapel-street, Oxford- 
street 
Pattisson, R., 1 7, Warner-place, Hackney-road 
Pearce, Samuel, 58, Earl-street East, Lisson- 

grove 
Pearl, Robert J., 11, High-street, Notting-hill, 

and 56, Queen -street, Edgware-road 
Pears. Robert, 56, Queen-street, Edgware-road 
Peck, H., 8, St. Mary-street, Whitechapel-road 
Philli])s, Joseph, 66, Shaftesbury-street 
Pickard and Green, 9, Pitcht-tt's-court, Noble- 
street, City 
Pickett, William, 4, New Bridge-street, Vaux 

hall 
Hilton, George, R., 47, Queen's-road, Bays- 
water 
Pitton, A., 20, Northumberland-street, New- 
road 
Ptuid, James A., 9, Orange-street, Red Lion- 
square 
Poore, John, 23, Union-street, Bishopsgate 
Potter, J. S., 14, Goodge-stree' , Tottenham 

court-road 
Quinton, William S., 8, Conduit-street West, 
Ilyne-park, and 8, Xenton-street, Bruns- 
wick-square 
Raby, Tliomas Victor, 40, Wigniore-street, 
Cavendish-square, and 21, Jewin -street. City 
Rnistrick, Alfred, 6, Park-terrace, Park-road 
hitchies, C. R., 76, Park-street, (irosvenor- 

s quare 
Rose, John, 29, Poland-street, Oxford-street 
Rose, Joseph. 1, Albert-place, Hoxton 
Row les, William, 71, London-road, Southwark, 
and 8, Blackman -street, Borough 



Rudd, Samuel, 47, Kingslanci-roau 
Ryan, John, 28, North Audley-street 
Salmon, Miss E., 4, Brompton-place, Knights- 

bridge 
Salmon, J., 183, Wellington-terrace, Waterloo- 
road 
Sansum, F., SO, Liverpool-street, Bishopsgate 
Saunders, Joseph, 1, York-place, Kingsland- 
road 
Sayer, T. H., 4i, Church-row, Upper-street, 

Islington. 
Schmidt and Young, 5, Heneage-strd^t, Brick- 
lane, Spitalfields 
Shaw, A., 121, Shaftesbury-street, Hoxton 
Sbildrake and Davis, 48, Essex-street, Kings- 
land-road 
Shildrake. William, 137, Kingsland-road 
Shirley, Charles, 6, Keppel-street, Chelsea 
Shury, J., 5, Bull's-place, Shepherdess-walk 
Skinner, George, 69, Crawford-street 
Smith, Frederick J., 21, Park-side. Knights- 
bridge, and 98, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
squure 
Smith, John J., 3, Cjty-terrace, Old-street-road 
Smith, Mrs. M., Church-street, Hacknev 
Smith, T., 14, Bunhill-row, St. Luke's ' 
Snowden, G. J., 12, Artichoke-row, Mile-end- 
road 
Sodo, Mrs. C, II, High-street, Portlnnd-town 
Solomon, John, 120, Royal Mint-street 
Soiias, George, 108, Dover-road 
Southgate, John, 12, Upper Thames-street 
Sowerby, William, 111, Broad-wall 
Spearing, George, 10. Maiden-lane, Covent- 

garden, and 29, Leadenhall-street 
Stevens and Perrin, 5, Myrtle-street, Hoxton 
Stevens, S. G., 1, Fashion-street, Bermondsey 
Stokes, Sarah, 24 and 27, Grosvenor-market 
Swann, D. L., 51, Upper Notth-place, Gray's- 

inn-road 
Symons, H., 8, Stringer's-row, Rotherhithe 
Talmage, Mrs. Katherine, 134, Fetter-lane 
Taylor, John, 13, George-street, Euston-square 
Thome, R., 31, Somerset-place, Hoxton 
Tietjen, H., 12, Peerless-row, St. Luke's 
Tisdall, Edmund, 5, Church-street, Kensing- 
ton, and 36, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square 
Tisdall, Edmund, 1b, Wigmore-street 
Towers and Palmer, 17, Bull and Mouth-street 
Townsend, T., 16, Sloane-square, Chelsea 
Trew, George, S3, Plummer-street, City-road 
Unwin, J., 13, Church-road, St. Pancras-road 
Vialls, Benjamin, 18, Oxford-street 
Vowell, John S., 28, Gloi>e-road, Mile-end 
Vuldy, .)ohn Baptiste, Mile-end-road 
Ward, R., 55, Freeschool-street, Horsleydown 
Ward, William, 8, Queen-street, Golden-square 
Wareham, R., 15, Queen's-road, Notting-hill 
Warne, T., 24, Devonshire-street, Queen- 
square 
Watkins, William, I, Great Cambridge-street 
Webb, Thomas, 17, Leigh-street, Burton-cres- 
cent, and 9, Great Russell-street 
Wedlook, William, 186, Kingsland-road 
Weeks, J., 72, Chalton-street, Somers-towii 
Welford, W. H., 15, Upper Seymour-street, 

Euston-square 
Whitaker, Thomas, 14a, Hill-«treet, Dorset- 
square 
White, Miss M., 22, Sidmouih-street, Regent- 
square 
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Wilcox, Samuel, 160, Oxford-street, and 74. 

Lamb's Conduit-street 
Wild. Joseph, 1, Little Gray's-inn-lrae 
Williams, Robert, 17, Cumberland-market 
Willson, John, 16, Little Prescott-etreet 
Witlson. T., 17, Ship-alley, Wellclosc-square 
Will8on> Junes Leonard, New Ivy-street, Hox- 

ton, and 128, St. John-street 
Winnett a» d Watts, 12 and 13, Quaker-street, 

Spitalfields 
Wontner, R., 3, Church-row, Islington 
Woodman, S., 6, Warwick-place, Kiogsland- 

road 
Woolcock, Henry, 4, Croaby-row, Borough 
Yeman, F., 27, Marsham-street, Westminster 

FAN-MAKER& 

[Plain fans may he purchased wholesale, and 
evinced in value by painting, gilding, SfC. 
Ladies may profitably employ themselves in 
these occupations. Some of the fan-maken 
employ artists to embellish fansJ] 

Blow, Caroline (Mn.)« 5, Tabemacle-waik 
Bromley, Thomas, 23, Great Barlow-etreet, 

Marylebone 
Duvelleroy, Peter, 167, Regent-street 
Juchau, Philip, 78, Fore-street, Cripplejgate 
Vanham, William, 5, Thanet-place, Temple>bar 
Wright, George, 43, Norihampton-street, 

Clerkenwell 

FEATHER MANUFACTURERS. 

[Persons may purchase feaiherst and make 
fiotoers and other ornaments thereof.'] 

Adeock, William, 3, Prineea-street, Cavendish- 
square * 

Blakeley and Thomas, 72 and 73, Biahopsgate 
Without 

Blyth, Son, and Cooper, 4, Chiawell- street, 
Finsbury, and Elizabeth-street, Hackney^ 
road 

Booth and Fox, 80, Hatton-garden 

Botibol, Isaac, 24, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street 

Brooksby, Mrs. £., 4, Woburn-buildings, Ta- 
vistock-square 

Bullen, William, 3, Adelaide*terrace, /Lower- 
road, Islington 

Defriez, Joseph, 10, NiehoU-square, Alders- 
gate, and 24, Bethnal-green 

Eason, John, 1 1 and 14, Lowther-arcade, and 
542, Oxford-atreet 

Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Mary A., 2, Stanhoi^street 

Freeman, Miss R., 7, Chiswell-atreet, Fins- 
bury 

Johnson, John, and Son, 4, Great Vine-street, 
Regent-street 

J«nes, Mr8.H., 1^, Hampton-street, Wal worth- 
road 

Pennington, John F.,S, New BasinghaU-street 

Pottle, Miss Mazy, 25a, Rupert-street 

Price and Smith, 6, Pilgrim*4treet, Ludgate- 
hill 

Pridbam, James Thomas, 34, Marshall-street, 
Golden-square 

Recknell, Samuel, 20, Broad-court, Bow- 
street 

Shadbolt, George, 9, Walbrook 



FISHING-ROD AND TACKLE-MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

Alder, Anthony, 2a, Cross-street, Islington 
Alfred, William Henry, 54, Moorgate-stieet 
Allen. Edward, 83, Regent-street 
Anderson, Archibald, 71, Long Acre 
Bazin, John James, 8, Duncan-place, I^ndon- 

fields 
Bernard, John, 4, Church-place, Piccadilly 
Billington, John, 93, Charlton-street, Somers- 

town 
Blacker, William, 54, Dean-street^ Soho 
BownesB, George, and Son, 12 and 14, Bell- 
yard, Temple-bar [bar 

Bowness. George, jun.. 33, Bell-yard, Temple- 
Brain, William, Parkside, Knightsbridge 
Brander, Edward, 27, Wormwood-street, Bi- 

shopsgate 
Carter, Alfred, 4, Eli^a-place, Sadler's wells 
Cave, Robert, 5, Oakley-street, Lambeth 
Cheek, John, 132, Oxford-street [bar 

Chevalier, Benjamin, 12, Bell-yard, Temple- 
Clark, Joseph. ll,St. John's-lane, Clerkenwell 
Conway, William and James, 21, Gee-stieet, 

Goswell- street 
Creed, £.,33, Wilderness-row, Goswell-street 
Cureton, Joseph Richard, 114, Snows'-fields, 

Bermondsey 
Davis, Edmund, 61 and 62, Great Hall, Hun- 

geiibrd-market 
De Saxe. Charles, 420, Oxford-street 
Dicks, Thomas, 3, Whitmore-place East, Hox- 

ton 
Digings, Mrs. Ann, 37, Gibson-street, Water- 
loo-road 
Dixon, Hezekiah, 172, Fenchurch-street 
Eaton, George and Co., 6 and 7, Crooked-lane 
Edmonds, William, 15, East-road, City-road 
Farlow, Charles, 191, Strand 
Farlow, John King, 4 and 5, Crooked-lane 
Fernandes, Marco, 2, Devonshire-square, 

Bishopsgate 
Ford. Thomas, 79, Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln's inn 
Gardner, William Edward, 29, Pear Tree- 
street, Goswell-street 
Gould, Alfred, 36, Great Marylebone-street 
Holmes. Mrs. Rebecca, 115. Fetter-lane 
Holroyd, John Spear, 59, Gracechurch-street 
Horsnell, John, 1, Willow-walk, Tabernacle- 
square [road 
Jackson, Thomas Hunt, 56, Bethnal-greeit- 
Jones, Mrs. Maria, 111, Jermyn-street, St. 

James's 
Joy, Henry Griffith, 6, Opera Arcade, Pall-mall 
Knock, Richard, 15, Bath-place, New-road 
Little, Giles, 15, Fetter-lane, Holbom 
Meyers, Barnett, 18, Crutched-friars 
Rainsford, Mrs. Maria, 4, Dean-street, Holbom 
Roberts, Samuel, 10, Crooked-lane 
Roblow, Thomas H., 30, Upper Marylebone- 
street 
Rodman, Richard, 15, Hoxton Old-town 
Sanderson, John, 9, Blackfriars-road 
Turpin, Henry, 124, St. John-street-road 
Ustonson and Peters, 48, Bell-yard, Temple 

bar 
Williams, T., 26a, Upper York-street, Bryan- 
stone- square 
Woods, William, 12, Easton-street, Spafields 
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FOREIGN AND FANCY GOODS 
IMPORTERS 

Abrahams, Joseph, 7, Houndsditch 
Alexander. Zander, 3|. Bow-lane, Cbeapside 
Ball, William H., and Co., 7 and 8, Foster- 
lane 
Benda, G., Basingh all-chambers, 79, Basing- 

hall-street 
Berard, John, and Co., 20, St. Helen's-place 
Beren's, Blumberg, and Co., 33, St. Paul's- 

churchyard 
Berger, Walter, 21, Hatton-garden 
Bernoville, Larsonnier, and Chenest, 47, Fri- 
day-street, Cheapside 
Billiard and Gay, 20, Red Lion-square, Holborn 
Bland and Van Voorst, 72, Watling-street, 

City 
Blank, Emilius and H., 10, Trump-street, 

Cheapside 
Bouchet, A.. 74, Baker-street, Porttnan-square 
Brandeis, Ephraim, and Co., 3, St. Dunstan's- 

hill 
Brauu, Henry, and Co., 10, Old Fish-street- 
hill 
Brewster, Noah, Lewis, and Co., 13, Walbrook 
Bromley, James, 11, Queen-street, Cheapside 
Buhrer, Abraham. 46, Skinner-street, Snow-hill 
Carlhian and Corbi^re, 27, Castle-street, Hol- 
born 
Chappuis, Emile, fils, 10. St. Mary- Axe 
Chesnay, Eugene, 2, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street 
Collin and Bourne, 12, Skinner- street, Snow- 
hill 
Cunningham, Alexander, 132, Houndsditch 
Davies (Ashmore), and Co., 18, Lamb's Con- 
duit-street 
Davis, Alfred, and Co., 58 to 60, Houndsditch 
Dejean, Gabriel, and Co., 22. Lawrence-lane 
Delagarde, Gustavus, 42, Cranbourn-street 
De»fosse, Philip, 7, Arthur-street, Oxford- 
street 
Denjeures, Alexander, and Co., 4, Kenning- 

ton-row 
Dollfus, Mieg, and Co., 51, Old Change, and 

44, St. Paurs-churchyard 
Dunnett. William, 3, Cheapside 
Ehrenzeller, Ferdinand, 5, Little Friday-street 
Elliott, Edward, and Co., 33, Bucklersbary 
Evans, J., and Sons, 114 and 116, Newgate- 
street 
Faessler Brothers, 3, Little Friday-street 
Falcke. David and Isaac, 92, New Bond-street 
Faudel and Phillips, 38 to 40, Newgate-street, 

City 
Frankau, Adolph, and Co., 25, Clement's- lane, 

City 
Friedlander, Lesser, 3, Houndsditch 
Futvoye, Frederick, and Co., 11 and 12, Beak- 
street, Golden-«quare 
Geyr, Henry, 74, Newgate- street 
Giles, James William, 134, Aldersgate- street 
Goodyear, Frederick, 35, St. Paul's-church- 

yard, and 52, Old Change 
Gordon, John, 6, Eldon-street, Finsbury 
Graetzer and Hermann, 3, Huggin-lane 
Green, James, 35 and 36, Upper Thames-street 
Greenwood, John, 6, St. John's-square, Clerk- 

enwell 
Hagen, Bernard, 23, Aldermanbury 



Halle, Julius B., 13 and 14, Camomile-street 
Hart and Levy, 27, Houndsditch [road 

Harttree, Eliza and George, 11, Edgware- 
Henrys', Edward, and Co, 2, Budge-row 
Hewett, William, and Co., 18, Fenchurch- 
street, City, and Bazaar, 58, Baker-street, 
Portman-square 
Hexter, Henry, 15, Eccleston-street South 
Heyneraann, William, and Co., 30, Fore-street, 

Crlpplegate 
Hirschberg, Herman, and Co. 31, Cheapside 
Hodges, John Gardiner, 28, Noble-street, and 

79, Newgate-street, City 
Holden, William L., 12, Finsbury-pavement 
Holloway, Nelson, J., and Co., 128 and 129, 

Minories, and 26, New-square, Minories 
Hyams, Hyam, 59, Comhili, and 57, Pall-mall 
Jackson and Graham, 37 and 38, Oxford-street 
Johns, George Edward, 3, Aldermanbury 
Jonas Brothers, and Co., 51, Aldermanbury 
Joseph (A. and S.j, Myers, and Co., 144, 

Leadenhall-street 
Kersten, Louis, 76, Newgate-street 
Kipling, Henry, and Co., 22, Silver-street, 

Wood-street 
Kipling, Henry, and Co., 28, Silver-street, 

City 
Kleyser, John, and Co., 66, Borough High- 
street 
Kosmann Brothers, 16, Cranbourn-street 
Kosmann, Abraham, 22, Cranbourn-street 
Kulp, Louis, and Co., 9il, Newgate-street 
Kulp, Michael Juda, 73, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side 
Leowe, Joseph, and Co., 16, Great Distaff-lane 
Letchford, Robert, and Co., Old Montague- 
street 
Levin, Ephraim, 54, Fore-street, City 
Levin, Moses Lewin, 1, Bevis Marks 
M'Rae, James, and Co., 17, Ave Miiria-lane 
Mandelbaum, D., 12 and 13. Minories 
Mariim, Auguste and Co., 152, Regent-street 
Marx, Maurice, 44, Newgate-street 
Melnotre, Jean Claude, 23, Old Bond-street 
Mlchell, Richard, 93 and 94, Oxford- street 
Morrell. George. 60 and 61, Burlington Arcade, 

and 164a, Oxford-street 
Nestle and Huntsman, 6, Great Trinity- lane 
Ncwby, Edgar, and Co., 77, Watling-street 
Nikel, Bernhard, 9, Gould-sqnare, and 16, 

John-street, Minories 
Novra, George, 95, Quadrant 
Ochs, Isaac, 10, Hatton-garden 
Oppenheim, Ernest, 33, Bouverie-street 
Pavia, Philip, 6, Warwick-court, Holborn 
Payne, William, and Son, 16 and 17, High 

Holborn 
Piot, Gabriel, 47, Friday-street, Cheapside 
Poole, Clement, and Co., 2, Oat-lane, Wood- 
street 
Prince, Thomas, 35, Beckford-row, Walworth 
Quin, Frederick, 11, Winsley-street, Oxford- 
street 
Rains Brothers, 4, Crescent, New Bridge- 
street 
Rauch, Gustavus, 1, Mitre-court, Milk-street 
Rindskopf, L., 13, Broad-street-bulldings 
Risbee, Samuel, 54, Mount-street, Lambeth 
Salomons (Barrent) and Sons, 42 to 46, Old. 

Change 
Schilsky, Joseph Henry, 19, Houndsditih 
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Sehloss, Joseph, IS, Friday-ttreet, CheApaide 
Sewdl, John, and Co., 40, Fore-street, Cripple- 
gate, and 123, London-wall 
Sichart, G., and Co., 169, Fenchorch-itreet 
Sichel, Louis, and Co., 20, Savage-gardens 
Sidebetham. £., and H., 37 and 38, Burling- 
ton Arcade 
Silvestre, A., and Co., 24, Argyll-street, 

Regent-street 
Solomon, Henry, and Co., 31 and 134, Hounds- 
ditch 
Tainsb, Henry, 75, Hatton-garden, Holbom 
Taylor, John George, alid Co., 4, King-street, 

and 29, Ironmonger-lane, Cheapside 
Tennaiit, James, 149, Strand 
Thierry, Augustin, 83, Upper Thames-street 
Tiebeck, Thomas F., 3, Sun-street, Bishops- 
gate 
Trimbey, George, 39, Queen-street, Cheapside 
Vokins, John, and William, 5, John-street, 

and 3, Great Castle-street, Oxford-street 
Widstell, George R., antt Co., 35, Noble-street, 

City 
Walker, John Newman, i 1a, Tottenham-court- 
road 
Walton, William. 160, Fleet-street 
Watts, George, and Co., 40, Aldermanbury 
White. Benjamin, 79, Houndsditch 
Whitton, Thomas M., 19, Albion-place, Clerk- 

enwell 
Williams, Edward, 3, Mitre-court, Milk-street 
Wohack and Schloexer, 58, Oxford-street, and 
72, Berners-street, Oxford'Street 

FRINGE. BRAID, AND TRIMMING 
MANUFACTURERS. 

Appleton, Henry, and Sons, 29a., Long-Acre 
Arthur, Mrs. Ann, 6, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dish-square, and 4, Little Portland-street 
Asberrey, Mrs. A., 2, Abbey-street, Bethnal- 

green-road 
Austin, George, 46, Devonshire-street, Queen- 
square 
Ball, William H., and Co., 7 and 8, Foster- 
lane, City 
Barling, Henry. 17, Newington-causeway 
Batchelor, James, 179, Oxford-street 
Block, Samuel, and Sons, 52 and 53, Newgate- 
street, 3, Paternoster -row, and 3, Panyer- 
alley 
Bradbee, George W., and Son, 115, Newgate- 
street 
Browett, WUliaih and Henry, 1, Little Love- 
lane, Wood-street 
Brown, Thomas, and Son, 38, Noble-street, 

Cheapside 
Brown, Joseph, 166, High Holbom 
Burgh, Robert, 41 and 42, Bartholomew-close 
Callaghan, P., 38, Windmill-street, Tottenham- 

court-road 
Cameron. Alexander, 5, George-yard, Crown- 
street, Soho 
Carlhian and Corbi^re, 27, Castle-street, Hol- 
bom 
Chapman, Miss £., 6, St. Agnes-terrace, 

Finsbury 
Clark, Edward, 15, Lower Whitecross-street 
Cooper and Blackford, 140, Long-acre 
Cox, Joseph, 16, Park-terrace, RegentVpark- 
road 



Croyden, John, 12, Coal-yard, Drury-lane 
Curtis, James, 90, Drury-lane 
Danby, Charles, and Thomas, 43, New Bond- 
street, and 14, Coventry-street 
Dart and Son, 12, Bedford-street, Covent- 

garden 
Davies. Matthew, and Co., 100, Long-acre 
Edgcomb and Sturgeon, 124, Wood-street, 

Cheapside 
Evans. Richard, and Co., 24, Watling-street 
Farmer, J. Richardson. 3, Hoxton Old-town 
Foot, Joseph, and Sons, 38, Spital-square, and 

30, Fort-street, Spitalfields 
Gadsdon, Charles and Benjamin, 40, Union- 
street, Bishopsgate 
Goddajrd, R. Ho^g, 11, Newington-causeway 
Gotto, ^ohn. 4, Trafalgar-place, Clapham-road 
Griffiths, Richard, 52, Bow-lane, City 
Grout, William, 39, Sclater-street, Bethnal- 

green 
Hagger, Edward, 178. Oxford-street 
Hagger, J., 15, Southampton- row, Russell- 
square 
Hamilton, Hyde, and Co., 7, Finsbury-place 

south 
Harding, William M., and J., 68, Long-acre 
Harding, John. 22, Aldgate 
Harding, William, 18, Little Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, and 12, Gilbert- street, Blooms- 
bury 
Harrison, Thomas, 31, Old-street. St. Luke's 
Hind, Samuel, 19, Banner-street, and 71, 

Wood-street 
Hirst and Smith, 38, Noble-street, Cheapside 
Hone, John, and Sons, 27, Charles-street, Mid- 
dlesex Hospital 
Hunter, Miss Amie, 27, Upper George-street, 

Bryanstone-square 
Huttly, F., 9, Green-street, Branswlck-square, 

and 10, Lamb's Conduit-street 
Button and Co, 12 and 15, Angel-court, 
Skinner-street, and 5 and 6, Newgate-street 
Hyatt, Mrs. A., I, Aldermanbury-postcra 
Hyatt, Miss Eliza, 32, Lamb's Conduit-street 
Kelsey, Benjamin, 20, Wilson-street, Finsbury 
Kelsey, W., 9, Abbey-street, Bethnal-green- 

road 
Knapp, Mrs. M. A., 17, Ebury-street, Pimlico 
Lacy, Richard, 177, Tottenham-court-road 
Lavy, J. G., I, Bunhill-row. Finsbury 
May, William jun., 4, Bread-street, Cheapside 
Millis, W., 43a., Milton-street, Fore-street, 

City 
Moore, Richard Hanks, SO, Newgate-street 
Newbery. Mrs. S. E., 19, Percy-street, Bed- 
ford-square 
Nicholson, Henry J., 90, Drury-lane, Strand 
Owen, David O., 98, Oxford-street 
Parsons and Son, 39, Long Acre 
Paternoster, T., 13, Charlotte-street, Fitzioy- 

square 
Payne and Co.. 25, Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln's Inn-fields 
Payne and Son, 60, Great Queen-street, Lio* 

coin's Inn-fields 
Powis, H., 4, Gloucester-place, Islington 
Pownall, George, 90, Drary-lane 
Pratt, T., 13, Great Pulteney-street, Golden 

square 
Rackham, A. A., 32, Noble-street, City, and 
72, Aldermanbury 
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Robertson, Samuel, 21, Milton-street, Fore- 
street 
Rogers, E. Dresser, 101, High-str^t, Borough 
Salinger, M., 8, John's-terrace, Hackney-road 
Saver, T. H., 4^, Church-row, Upper-stieet, 

Islington 
Sharp, F. E. and Co.. 37, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, and 5, J.ittle Love-lane 
Smith, G., !), Winch worth-buildings, City-road 
Smyrk, Edward, II, Charles square, Hoxton 
Sturgeon, Joseph, 8, York-place, City-road 
Sturgeon, W., 27, Mercer-street, Long Acre 
Swainson, William, 72, Wood-stree;, and 14, 

Fell-street 
Treble, Thomas, 5, Chapel-street, Pentonville 
Usher, Thomas J., 73, Long-acre 
AValmsley, J., 12, King-street, Cheapside 
Ward, Charles, jun., 53, Park-street, Drury- 

lane 
Ward, Mrs. S., 10, Windmill-street, Totten- 
ham-court-road 
Warnett, Charles, 9, Hill-street, Finsbury 
Watts, James, 10, Great Portland-street 
Whittinghara and Wilkin, 13C, Long Acre 
Williams, W. and Son, 5, Durham-place West, 

Hackney-road 
Williams, E., 12, Wilkes-street, SpitalHelds 
Woodall, Henry, 202, Regent-street 
Woolcott, Frederick, 16, Bedford-street, Strand 
Woolcott, F., 72, Swan-yard, St. Martin's-Iane 
Woolcott, H. G., 1a., Everett-street, Russell- 
square 

FRUIT-BROKERS. 

[This trade h liable to many draiobackt, on 
account of the rapid decay of various kinds of 
fruit. The small capitalist should venture onfff 
upon the imperishable, or most enduring kinds, 
as nutSf dried figs J ^c] 

Adams, John and James, 11, Pudding-lane 
JUrber and Prior, 83, Great Tower-street, City 
Clark, Anstead, and Co., 39, Mincing-lane 
Dalglish, John, 25, Mincing-lane 
Kee ing and Hunt, 2, Monument-yard, Fish- 
street-hill, 9, Pudding-lane, and 9, 10, 11, 
and 13, Butoiph-lane 
Knill. William, 27 and 30, Pudding-lane, East- 
cheap, and 35, Botolph-lane 
Leask, William, 14, Eastcheap 
Powis, L. T., 19, Crimscot-street, Bermondsey 
Ridley and Wh^tmore, 14, Mincing-lane 
Townley and Co„ 81, Great Tower-street, City 
Usher, William, 27, Pudding-lane, Easrcheap 
Witherby and Hanson, 37, Mincing-lane 

GLOVERS. 

[A considerable profit m<iy be made br/ the 
sale of gloves, when purchased from the best 
wholesale houses.] 

Allen, Edward, 62, LUIirgton-street, Vaux- 

h all-bridge road 
Arnold, George, 72, Bemer's- street, Oxford- 
street 
Baker and Son, 215, Piccadilly 
Bide, Augustus, 26, North Audley-street 
Bolton, tt. , 44, Freeschool - street, Horsley- 

down 
Boulton, G., IG, Canterbury' place, Lambeth 
Bowser, Henrj', 8, Finsbury-pavement 



Bradshaw, G., 108, Bishopsgate-street Within 
Butts and Son, 62, Leadenhall-stneet, and 52, 

Comhill 
Campart, John Thomas, 16 and 17, Burling- 
ton-arcade, Piccadilly 
CatJUon, Henry, 48, King-street, Soho 
Charrington, J., 30, Windsor-terrace, City-- 

road 
Clarke. George Adolphus, 96, Strand 
Cox, Edward B., 2, Haberdashers'-walk 
Cuthbert, G. F., 60, St. Martin's-le-Grand 
Darke, Richard, 70, Burlington-arcade 
Dew and Weatherley, 146, Cheapside 
Dodman, J^mes, 39, Freeschool-street, Hors- 

leydown 
Earwaker, R., 26, Phillip-lane, London- wall 
Fanlks, Miss E.,,38, Castle-street, Leicester- 
square 
Floyd, Frederick W., 55, Bishopsgate-street 

Within 
Foster, Porter, and Co., 25, Addle-street 
Goodman, J., 31, Edward-street, Blackfriars 
Grant, Edward, 23, Piccadilly 
Hamel, Septimus, 50, Wood-street, Cheapside 
Hancock, John, 16, Poultry 
Hill, N.. and Son, 29, Regent-street, Pall-mall, 

and 2, Jermyn-street, St. James's 
Hill, Thomas, 39, Regent-street 
Houbigant and Co., 216. Regent-street 
Howell Mnd Son, 76, Aldersgate-street 
Howitt, and Co., 227 to 230, High Holbom 
Keed, W. J., 6, Coventry-street, Haymarket 
Lord, John, 68 and 69, Burlington-arcade 
Lowley, William, 4. Piccadilly 
Mantle, G., 6, Triangle, Kennington-cross 
May and Parker, 5, Sloorgate-street, City 
Metherell, Jonathan, 6, Mount-street, Xiam- 

beth 
Monnery, J. W., 53, High-street, Borough 
Monnery, W., 1, Newman 's-row, Lincoln's- 

inn 
Morgan, Samuel, 175, Strand 
Nixey, T., 80, St. John's-street, Clerkenwell 
Ojjies, Charles, 40, Galway-street, St. Luke's 
Painter, William, 27, Fleet-street 
Perry, W., 19, Crown-row, Walworth-road 
Piver, and Co., 160, Regent-street 
Porter, Thomas, 94, Strand 
Rees, G., 74, Chiswell-street. Finsbury-square 
Rutland, G. N. 229, Tottenham-court-road 
Shayer, Benjamin, 72, Gracechurch-street, 

City 
Smith, Miss Ann, 34, Burlington-arcade 
Smith, Charles, 27, Redcross-street, Barbican 
Smith, W., 173, Oxford-street, and 3, Ludgate- 

street 
Sorrell, Henry Robert, 220, Strand 
Spindler, Joseph, 79, Totienham-court-road 
Stroud, Micha, 99, Tottenham-court-road 
Thodey, Winwood, 4, Poultry, City 
Tring, Samuel, 133, High-street, Borough 
Walker, Charles, 166, Strand 
Wallis, William, 3, Union-place, New-road 
Westrop, John K., 16 and 17, Staining-lane 
White, Mrs. Isabella Ann, 146, Strand 
Williamson, Thomas, 108, Fleet-street 
Wilson, G., 59, Threadneedle-fitreet, Bishops- 
gate 
Wing, Thomas, 1, Cranbourn-street 
Win Stanley, Miss Mary, Crosby -hall 
Withers, Austin, 17, Poultry 
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GROAT MANUJFACXUEERS. 

Edwards Brothers. 233 and 234, Blackfriars- 

road, and Perk-hill, Sydenham 
Styles, Thomas, 148, Upper Thames-street 

GROCERS, WHOLESALE. 

Archer, Robert, 93, Great Tower-street, City 
Atkinson, William, 81, Great Alie-street, 

Whitechapel 
Austin, Henry, 1, Great St. Helen's 
Baldwin and Waters, 2, Bishopsgate-church- 

yard, and New Broad-street 
Barmby, John, 1, Little Tower-street, City 
Batger, William H., 2, Fawkes'-buildings, and 

25, Tower-street 
Bennett, Brown, and Co., 34, Gracechurch- 

street 
Bold win, Solomon, 16, Clarence-terrace, Pen- 
ton ville, and 2, Bistaopsgate-churchyaid 
Boys, and Co., 12, Great St. Helen's 
Bristow, E., 2, Newcastle-place, Edgware-road 
British Colonial Sugar Company, R. Smith, 
Secretary, 10a, King's Arms-ysrd, Moorgate- 
street 
Brown and Conway, White Horse-yard, Friday- 
street, Cheapside 
Brown, Davies, and Co., 22, Dowgate-hill 
Brown, David, 22, Broad-street-buildings 
Buck, John S., 88, Leadenhall-street 
Cassell, John, 8U, Fen church -street 
Catherwood, Henry, 138, High-street, Borough 
Christie, Thomas, 9, Whitechapel High-street, 

and 113, Upper-street, Islington 
Clark and Murah, 29, Botolph-lane, City 
Clarke and Rowe, 7, Arthur-street West 
Collins and Walker, 1, Turn wheel-lane 
Constable and Henderson, 90, Great Tower- 
street [lane, City 
Conway, Phelps, and Hayward, 14, Mincing- 
Cooper, Thomas and Co., Monument-yard 
Corbett, T., 4, Ingram-court, Fenchurch- 

street 
Cousens and Sons, 14, Sherbome-lane, City 
Craney, James, R., 202, High-street, Shadwell 
Crawley, Edmund, 11, Cullum-street, Fen- 
church-street 
Crookes and Gibbons, St. Andrew's-hill 
Cross, Edward, 27, Goodman's-yard, Minories, 

and 67, Mansell-street 
Curtoys, William, 65, St. John-street, Clerken- 

well 
Darby, Walter, and Co., 17, Little Tower-street 
Davison, Newman, and Co., 43, Fenchurch- 

street 
Delafosse and Wathen, 22, Fenchurch-street 
Deuce and Co., 42, Fenchurch-street, 1, Minc- 
ing-lane, and 11, Trinity-row, Upper-street, 
Islington 
Dobson, Joseph, 34, St. Mary-at-Hill 
Dockerill, Duchesne, and Co., 97, Fenchurch- 
street 
Downes and Scott, 135, Upper Thames- street 
Dryden, Robert, 30, Coleman-street 
Eagleton and Co., 83 and 84, Newgate-street 
Easto, Robert, 33, St. Mary-at-Hill, City 
Edward and Sons, 14, Abchurch-lane, City 
Edwards and Son, 17, St. Mary-Axe 
Fenn, Kemm, and Fenn, 32, Botolph-lane 
Fixsen and Co., 35, Queen-street, Cheapside 
Fleet Brothers, 141, Fenchurch-street 



Flower, John, 22, Fore-street, Cripplegate 
Ford, Francis C, 114, Minories 
Forster, William, 5 and 6, Philpot-lane 
Fowler and Sons, 9, Little Tower-street, City 
Geal, C, 32, Great College-street, Camden- 

town 
Gold, Henry, 7, Trinity-square, Borough 
Gye and Co., 2, Lawrence Pountney-hill, 

Cannon street. City 
Hawley, Thomas, 221, Blackfriars road 
Hawthorn and Co., 38, Tottenham-court-road 
Henderson and Constable, 90, Great Tower- 
street, City 
Hicks, Baylis, and Hicks, 9, Mincing-lane 
Hilhouse and Co., 19, Finsbury-place 
Holborn and Sons, 39, Mincing-lane 
How and Sons. 44, Eastcheap 
Hughes, Richard, 9, Great St. Helen's 
Hunt, C, 4a. Great George street, Bermondsey 
James and Newman, 6, Lawrence Pountney- 

lane. Cannon-street, City 
Jerram, J., 14, Fenchurch-street 
Johnson and White, 3.3, Dowgate-hill 
King, A., 32, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square 
Kirkaldy and Co., 1, Cullum-street, Fen- 
church-street 
Lawrence, G., 159, High-street, Shadwell 
Lewis Brothers, 5, Bitibant-court, Philpot- 
lane 
Lloyd, David, 18, Rood-lane, Eastcheap 
Lloyd, Hare, and Co., 141, Aldersgate-street 
Lush and Co., 62, Fenchurch-street 
Marshall and Co., 179, Upper Thames-street 
Martyn Brothers, and Co., 24, Lawrence 

Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, City 
M'Dowall and M'Cutchall, 26 and 27, Friday- 
street, Cheapside 
Metcalf and Stevens, 74, Mark-lane 
Moore and Wilson, 23, Harp-lane, City 
Moysey, John C, 18, Lawrence Pountney-hill, 

Cannon-street, City 
Nash and Co., 42, Botolph-lane, Eastcheap 
Nash, William, 12, Arthur-street West, 
London-bridge, and 27, Newington-place, 
Kennington 
Newman, Frederick, 13, Cullum-street, Fen- 

cliii rcli — strcc t 
Oakley, William, 72, Whitechapel High-street 
Ottley, William H., 1, Little Charlotte-street, 

Blackfriars-road 
Outhwaite and Sinclair, 34, Fenchurch-street 
Pferram, James, 10, Austin Friars 
Petty, Wood, andTomlin, 12 and 13, Nicholaa- 

lane, City, and 13, King William-street 
Phillips, Thomas, 17, Billiter-street, City 
Philpott and Bullivant, 16, Philpot-lane 
Pidding, C, 2, Savage-garden, Tower-hill 
Preston, Baker, and Preston, 10 and 11, 

Counter-street, Borough 
Prime and Co., 34, Camomile-street 
Rawlinson, T., 16, Skinner-street, Snovr-hill 
Reid, John and William, 66, Fenchurch-street 
Ridgway and Co., 4, King William-street, City 
Rowdon, Frederick, 9, Mincing-lane 
Rushton, Mrs. J., 33 and 34, St. John's-street 
Ryder, Curties, and Whitworth, 83, Upper 

Thames-street 
Salmon and Co., 69, Tottenham-court-road, 
69, Boston -place, Dorset-square, 91, Edg- 
ware-road, 57, High street, Portland-town, 
and 8, Stuckley-terrace, Camden-town 
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Searl, Richard, 54, Burr^street, East Smitli- 

field 
Seddon, Joseph, 26, Whitechapel High-street 
Sewell and Co., 40, King William-street, City 
Shillito Brothers, 1, Ducksfoot-lane 
Shotton and Bouts, 91,' Great Tower-street, 

City 
Shnttleworth and Co., 38, Dowgate-Iiill 
Simkin and Buck, 88, Leadenhall-street 
Smith and Co., 8, Lawrence Pountnei -hill 
Smith and Co., 25, PhUpot-lane, Fenchurch- 

stzeet 
Smith, Henry, 23, Bermondsey-street 
Smith, John P., 1, Coventry-street, Haymarket 
Sparrow and Co., 372, Oxford-street" 
Sparrow, Edwin, 157, Fencburch'Street 
Staitin and Fry, 150, Fenohurch-street 
Steains, Rowley, and Co., 75, Cannon-street 
Stewart and Standerwick, 17, John-street, 

Crutched Friars , 

Strange and Co., 65, Houndsditch 
Stubbs and Church, 4, Eastcheap 
Talmadge and Co., 61, King William-street, 

City 
Taylor and Co., 104, Upper Thames-street 
Teede and Bishop, 9, Mincing-lane 
Teede, John, 85, Bishopsgate-street Without 
Teesdale, John and , Henry, Commercial- 

ch imbers, 33, Gracechurch-street 
Travers, Joseph and Sons, 81, Cannon Street, 

City, and 19, St. Swithin's-lane 
Tumbttll, Edward, 102, St. John-street 
Tyaon and Mackreths, 57, Cannon-street, City 
Walker, Clark, and Co., 7, Little Tower-street 
WooUatt Brothers, and Co., 2, Craven-court, 

Philpot-lane 
Warden, John, T., 9, Wapping-wall 
Warren and Co., 96, 97, and 98, Houndsditch 
Webb, Hughes, end Co., 2, Lawrence Pount- 

ney-hill, Cannon-street, City 
Wilcock, T. H., 33^, Lime-street, City 
Williams, B., 35, Jewry-street, Aldgate 
Williamson and Harrison, 12, Savage-gardens, 

Tower-hill 
Williamson, W. H., 26, Philpot-lane, Fcn- 

church-street 
Wing, Thomas, W., 20, Eastcheap 
Wylie and Co., 1, Great Tower-street 

GUM-MERCHANTS. 

[Gum dissolved in water, and strained, is 
commonly sold as '* prepared gum," af a good 
profit. In some districts it is very largely 
consumed.] 

Godson and Co., 44, Lime-street, City 
Lough, Lewis, and Co., 20a, Great St. Helen's 
Walker and Stembridge, 5, Brick-lane, Upper 
Thames-street 

GUTTA PERCH A MANUFACTURERS. 

[Omamentnl and useful articles in Gutta 
Pereha are now mtt<ie in great variety. There 
is a profit of from 15 to 25 per cent, allowed 
upon them.] 

Barnard, James, 257, Tottenham-court-road 
Bat, Daniel, 89, Holbom-hill 
Bonney, and Co., 2, William-street, Knights- 
bridge 
Browett, Nathaniel P., 1, Liverpool-street 



Burgess and Key, 103, Newgate-street 
Collin, G., 8, Quicksett-row, New-road 
Collin, George, 14,Weston-place, King's-cross 
Cornell, W., 128a, High-street, Camden-town, 

5 and 6, Pratt-street, Camden-town 
Emary and Co., 224, Shoreditch, High-etreet, 

and 89, Gracechurch-street, City 
Gray, Frederick, 23. Redcross-street, Barbican, 

and 240, Whitechapel-road 
Lockington, Bunn, and Co., 19 and 20, Wal- 

brook. City [well 

Lucas, Frederick, 1, Wilderness-row, Clerken- 
Nickels and Co., 17, York-street, Lambeth 
Pumell, James, 8, Aldgate High-street 
Sheath, James, 35, Oldnstreet-road, Shoreditch 
Smith and Co., 67, Blackman-atreet, Borough 
Smith, W., 67, Blackman-street, Borough 
Snowdan, William B., 1a, George - street, 

Grosvenor- square, 2, Manchester - terrace, 

Kilburn 
Thorn, Alexander and Co., 98, New Bond- 
street 
Walker, Thomas. 49, Crawford-street, Mary- 

lebone, and 1, Conduit-street, Regent-street 

HABERDASHERS. 

Brettle and Co., 119, Wood-street 
Cox, J., 447, New Oxford-street, and 59, High- 
street, Bloomshury 
Faudel and Phillips, 38, Newgate-street, City 
Field, James, 71, Wood-street, Cheapside, and 

12, Hem sworth -street, Hoxton 
Last and Son, 116, Wood-street 
Lowden, James, 32, Addle-street, City 
Morfey, J. and R., 18. Wood-street, Cheapside 
Powell and Bridgewater, 69, Wood-street 
Rogers, Edward D., 101, High-street, Borough 
Tubbs, R. T., 119, Shoreditch High-street 
Watson and Co., 36, Newgate-street 
Woolmer, J., 73, Aldersfiate-street, City 
Wreford, Son, and Dustan, 17, Alderman- 
bury, City 
Wood, J., Lillypot-lane, Noble-street, City 

HAIR-PIN MANUFACTURERS. 

Leverett and Son, 229, Kent-street, Borough 
Rowe, C, 34, Langley-plaoe, Coin]n«rciali>road 
East 

HAIR-WORKERS AND ARTISTS. 

[Many persons obtain a livelihood by acquir- 
ing the art of making memorial devices and 
keepsakes in human hair. Some of the firm* 
named underneath appoint agents to receive 
orders in their respective towns. They supply 
specimens of hair -work, and allow a liberal 
commission.] 

Bakewell.W., 25, Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell 

Beek, Robert, 79, Cheapside 

Clay, George, 88, Chapel-street, Pentonville. 
and 16, St. John -street, Clerkenwell 

Clay, J. E., 15, Thomhiil-place, Caledonian- 
road 

Davorens, 39, Wych-str«et, Strand 

Dewdney, Geoi^e, 1 72, Fenchurch-street 

Etheridge, Thomas, 49, Burlmgton-arcade 

Forrer, Antoni, 136, Regent-street 



Hayles, G., 

Islington 



38, Hedge -row. High -street. 
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Holmes, Edwin, 4^. Clerkentreli-close 

Horton and Sons, 80,WhitechapeI, High-street 

James. Thomas, 25, Great Sutton - street, 
Clerkenwell 

Lee, Benjamin, 41, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street 

Olifiers, C, 35, Old Compton-street. Soho 

Oliflers, C. J. F., 6, Gerrard-street. Soho 

Preidy, Miss J., 24, Platt-terrace, St. Pancras- 
road 

Reynolds, J. P., 6, Albert-terrace, St. John's- 
wood 

Ruffle and Haynes, 53, Poland-street, Oxford- 
street 

Strawbridge. Mrs. Mary Ann, 38, Great North- 
hamptoti-street, Clerkenw«^Il 

Sully, Miss £., 74, Red Lion-street, Clerken- 
well 

Taberman. Miss L. J. M., 11, Great Castle- 
street, Regent-street 

Tessier and Sons, S2, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street 

Thick. William, 61, Whiskin-street, Clerken- 
well 

Townley, R., 6, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane 

■\Voodley, J., 31, Cursitor-street, Chancerj'-lane 



HAT MANUFACTURERS. 

Allison and Co., 72, Cheapside, City 
Arnold, George, 57, Cheapside, City 
Ashton and Sons, 55. Cornwall-road, Lambeth, 

and 111, Stamford-street 
Ashton, £., 1, Back-road, St. Georg:e's'East 
Aspenlon, J., 22, Castle-street, Southwark 
Balding, J., !• King's Anns-place, Old Kent- 
road, and Hunter-street, Dover-road 
Barnes, Joseph, 20, Norton-folgate 
Barr, John Caborn, 10, Old Bailey 
Bayley, G. T., 1 , Essex-street, Great Guildford- 

street 
Bealand Son, 42, George-street, Blackfriars- 

road 
Beattie, James, Church-street, Hackney 
Belcher, S., 94, Lower Marsh. Lambeth " 
Bennett and Field, Winchester House, South- 
wark- bridge-road * 
Bennett, C, 5, Stangate-street, Lambeth 
Bennett, — , 58. Unidn-street. Southwark 
Berui and Milliard, S03, Strand, 56 and 57, 

Great Guildford-street, Southwark 
Bickerton, James and Co., 36, Stamford-street 
Bidden, Mrs., S.. 10, Brook-hill, Clerkenwell 
Bigny, George, 55, Bath-street, City-road 
Blackman, J., 27 and 28, Leman-street, White- 
chapel, and Tenter-ground,Goodman's-fields 
Borthwick, George, 2, Back-street, St. John's, 

Southwark, and 14, Thornton-street 
Bondage, C, 64, Bread-street, Cheapsiide 
Bowden, Mrs. S., IS, Charles-street, Black- 

fViars-road 
Bower, H., 131. High-street, Camden-town 
Bowler, J. and Son, i, Crescent, South wark- 

bridge-road 
Branscomb, H., 26,^arabridge-road, Mile-end 
Brown, R., 5, Wmdsor - place, Southwark- 

bridge-road 
Bulliv.-int, Isaac, 231, Shadwell, High-street 
Bufbridge and Co., 25, Bridge-street, South- 
wark 



Burchett, H. F., 72, Oxford-street 
Burgess, Viner R., 6, Pitt-place, Old Kent- 
road 
Busain. James, 8. Gerrard-street, Soho 
Byrne, P., 26. Old Castle-street, Bethnal-green 
Candolflni, Gos., 57, Stamford-street, Black- 

ft'iars-road 
Cartmel, John, 6, Bridge^treet, Southwark 
Cartmel, T., 59, King William- street. City 
Chapman, Moss Samuel, 23. Fetter-lane 
Chester, James, A., 28, Little Carter-lane 
Christmas, J., 5, Waterloo-terrace, Commer- 
cial-road East 
Christy, J. T. H. and Co., 35, Gracechurch- 

street, City, and 13, Bermondsey-street 
Church, J.W., 80, Redcross-street, Southwark 
Churcher, and Son, IS, Beckford-row, Wal- 

worth-road 
Churcher, John W., 31, Whitechapel-road 
Coater, Edward, 64, High Holborn 
Coleman, P., 267, High-street, Borough 
Coleman, Francis, 83, Tooley-street 
Coleman, William, 60, Chiswell-street 
Collins, John, 12, Chapel-street, Somers-town 
Collinson, H. W., 47, Castle-street, Southwark 
Cooper, Box, and Co., 12 and 13, Lawrence- 

Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, City 
Cotton, James, 6, Old Montague-street 
Cowley, J. T., 84, Long-lane, Smithfield 
Craig, S., 3, Windsor-place, South wark-bridge- 

road 
Cuming, Henry, 67, New-cut, Lambeth 
Curran, P., 72, Great Suffolk-street, Borough 
Dando, Sons, and Co., 42, 43, and 44, Cheap- 
side, Citr 
Daniel, W. D , 13, Little Guildford-street, 

Borough 
Dast, Henry, 87, High-street, Portland-town 
Davies, Thomas, 480, New Oxford-street 
Dawes, George, 130^, Union-street, Southwark 
Dawson, Isaac, 2, "Middlesex-street, White- 
chapel 
Dewbery, Daniel, 4^ Well-street, Oxford- 
street 
Digance and Co., 18, Royal Exchange, and 

23, St. Paul's place, Islington 
Donaldson. Walter, 24, St. Martin's-court 
Down, H. S., 859, Strand 
Duprey, J., 76, Broadwall, Blackfriars 
Ellwood and Sons, 24, Great Charlotte-street 
Evans, Thomas, 10, Regent-place, Westminster 
Fallon, Cornelius, 33, King-street, Westmin- 
ster, and 46, Tufton-street 
Felix and Co., 10, Cheapside, City 
Field and Bennett, Southwark-bridge-road 
Field, W., 2, Providence-place, Bethnal-green 
Fiendemacher, H., 11, Ireland-row, Mile-end- 
road 
Finigan, T., 29, Cutler-street, Houndsditch 
Fleet, Thomas, 10, Bishopsgate without 
Forth, G., 45, King's-road East, Chelsea 
Fox, J., 26, WIdegate-street, Bishopsgate 
Fuller and Co., 95 and 96, Long-lane, B«r- 

mondsey 
Gnimes, Sanders, and Nicoi, 22, Birchin-lane 
Galiegue, J., 17, Bath-street, City-road 
Galiegue, John, sen., 13, Little Mitchell-street 
Gardiner, J., 18, Wood-street, Spitalfields 
Gamett, J., 11, Printer's-place, Bermondse}' 
Giles, Henry, 74, Great Suifolk-street.Borough 
Giles, J., 66, Long-lane, Bermondsey 
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Goodyear, P. H., 4, xVlderagate- street, .City 
Grant, Joseph, 5, Cambridge-road, Mile-end 
Greenaway, E., 38, fiishopsgate Within 
Groves, W. W., 40, Lisle-street, Leicester- 
square 
H«lford, John, 104, St. John's-street 
Hall Brothers and Co., 130, London-wall 
Hand, John, 84, Cheapside, City 
Harrison, T., 8, Little Compton-street, Sobo 
Hart, William, 83, Whitechapel High-street 
Harding, Edward, 34, Singleton-street, Hoxton 
Hartley, Thomas, 46, Whitechapel-road 
Haselwood, W,, 1, Swan>lane, Rothftrhiths 
Hasted, William, 16, Bedford-place, Commer- 
cial-road East 
Hastings, George, 45, Lombard-street, City 
Hawkins, £., 1, Church-street, Blackfriars-road 
Hawkins, J., 1, South - street, Southwark- 

square 
Heath, Henry, 393, Oxford-street 
Heath, William Henry, 261, Oxford-street 
Hezel, E., 43, Little Charlotte-street, Black- 
friars-road 
Hicks, Arman, 100, Minories 
Highfield, G.. 1, Palatine-place, Commercial- 

roail 
Hilhouse, James, 1 1 , New Bond-street 
Hills, G., 38, Crawford-street, Portman-square 
Hodges, Charles J., 32, Crown-street, Soho 
Holmes, J., 1, Dispensary-place, Southwark 
Holwell, Mrs. M., 100, Bridge-road. Lambeth 
Homan, Samuel, 79, fihoreditch High-street 
Hooper, G., 27, George-street, Blackfrij^rs- 

road 
Humm, E., 16, Westmorelatfd-place, City- 
road 
Humm, Samuel, 37, Bethnal-green-road 
Jackson and Bradley, 1, St. Thomas's-place, 

Old Kent-road 
Jackson, Edward, 52, Tooley-street 
James, Johii H. and G. J., Gravel -lane, 

Southwark 
Jaques, James, 47, Water-lane, Blackfriars 
Jarritt and Woodhousc, 90, New Bond-street 
Johnson, S., 6, Seabright - street, Bethnal- 
green-road 
Jones, Charles, 1, Lower Kennington-lane 
Jones, M., 5, Squirries-street, Bethnal-green 
Jones, Richard, 27, Bedfordbury 
Joselin, Mrs. A., 14, Fenchurch-street, City 
Joyce, Joseph, 199, Strand 
Jeff, E., 20, Wilderness-row, Clerkenwell 
Jenkins, Benjamin, 131, Drury-lane 
Lakeman, William, 44, Shadwell, High-street 
Lance. Edward, 22, High-street, Kensington 
Lance, William, 74, High-street, Camden-town 
Langner and Co., II, Crescent, Southwark- 

bridj/e-road 
Latchell, Timothy, 158, Fenchurch-street, City 
Law, George, 86, Harrow-road 
Leblond, D., 14, Crescent, Southwark-bridge- 

road 
Ledger, Edward, 74, Cheapside, City 
Lee, W., 6, East-road, and 6, Plumber's-row, 

City-road 
Lee, William, 42, East-street, Walworth-road 
Lincoln and B.^nnett, 2, SackviHe-street, Pic- 
cadilly, andDiB, Union-street, Borough 
Lloydd^ C., 4, Spicer-strt-et, Spitalfields 
Lock, J. and W., 2, Lower-street, Islington 
Luck and Son, 50, Watling-street, City 



Macey, J., 1, Upper Chapman - street, St. 

George's-in-the-East 
Maden, W. O., 127, Great Dover-street 
Marks, A., 7!, Church-lane, Whitechapel' 
Marks, M., 24, High-street, Bloomsbury 
Mario w, J., 14, Stepney-rents, Hackney- road 
Martin, A., 32, Great George-street, Ber- 

mondsey 
Mason, J., 79 J, Union-street, Southwark 
Mason, William, 30, Great Dover-street 
Massey, G., 4, Hampstead-road 
Matthews, John Pearce, 144, Minories 
Mayhew and Co., 89, New Bond-street 
Mayhew and Co., Pavior's-alley, 130$, Union- 
street, Southwark [down 
Mayson, J., 59, Freeschool-street, Horsley- 
Measam, William, 12, Aldgate, City 
Moore, W., 40a, Rupert-street, Haymarket 
Morgan, Henry T., 92, Blackman-street 
Munt and Brown, 1, Little Love-lane 
Nelson, R., 5, Artillery-street, Bishopsgate 
Newcombe, G. and F., 12, Quicksett-row, 

New-road, and 6, Princes-street, Edgware- 

road 
NichoUs, J., 14, East-street, Walworth-road 
Nicholson, Louis, 6, Percy-passage, Charlotte - 

street » 

Nicholson, Samuel, 1, Winchester-place, 

South wark-brid ge-road 
Noddall and Co., Ill, Strand 
Pain, W. G., 1, Bishopsgate-street Within 
Palmer, Edward J., 1, Aldgate, City 
Palmer, H. C, 51, Blackman-street, Borough 
Parke, J., 9, Lemon-street, Gravel-lane, 



Borough 
Parke, W., 

Borough 
Parker. S., 



9, Lemon-street, Gravel-lane, 

fstreet 
127 and 128, Shoreditch High- 



Phillips, Samuel, 3, Spur-i^Lreet, Leicester- 
square 
Pitt and Co., 2, Union-street, Lambeth-walk, 
Lambeth, and 6, William-street, BlackfVIars- 
road 
Pinckney, James, 85, High-Jilreet, Poplar 
Pooles, William and Co., 35"^. Stamford-street, 

Blackfriars-road V 

Powell, James, 66, High-strefet, Portland-town 
Pritchard, Henry and ArthiBf, 31, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars-road '* 
Pywell, W., 69, Long-lane, ^buthwark 
Quick, John, 21, King's-row,T?imlico-road 
Ranford, James S., 94, Bermb'Vidsey-street 
Rattier, Edmund, 27, Queeta-street, Golden- 
square ' ', 
Rattenbury, Henry, 21, SoutK^Molton-street 
Rexstrew, C., 29, Maze-poad,'Borough 
Reynolds, Richards, and Co.. 125, Strand 
Rimmington, Thomas, 128, Lofr^ota-wall 
Roberts. Edward Boyd, 32, lift^orgate-street. 

City, and 239, Regent-street * 
Robins and Sons, 138, and 139, Houndsditch 
Robin, W., 1, Hampton-street, Walworth-road 
Robinson, R., 2, John's-row, St. Luke's 
Rogers and Usherwood, 89, Broad-wall 
Salter, Thomas F., 24, Aldgate, City 
Sandieson, W., 23, London-road, Southwark 
Sandman, H., 47, Mount-street, Lambeth 
Saunders, C, 101, Blackman-street, Borough 
Saunders, Joseph, 5, Whitechnpel-road 
Shhw, John, 6, Lombard-street. Borough 
Shepheard, G. T., Bailey's-buildings, Borough 

R 
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Shipway, James, 89, Upper-street, Islington 
Simmpnds, J., 5, Wellington-street, Black- 

friars-roail 
Simpson, Alfred, 102, Fleet-street 
SUde, W., 16, Hatton-wall, Hatton-^arden 
Smith, G., 2, Trinity-square, and Uuion-hall, 

Borough 
Springthorpe, B., S, Dover-place East, Old 

Kent-road 
Squire and Co., 6, Union-street, SouttiAvark 
Stamburn and Baugh, 17, Gresham-street, 

City 
Stanley, Michael, 18|NewPark-8treet,Borough 
Stent, G., Union-hall, Union-street, Borough 
Stewart, R. J., 2\>, Shoreditch High-street 
Stokes, Edward, 52, Cheapside, City 
Stoker, George, 9, Hayes-court, Soho 
Swinscow, W. and R. B., 64 and 65, Hatfield* 

street, StamTord-street 
Taylor, Robert Henry, 13, 16, and 17, John- 
street We:»t, Biackfriars 
Thompson, H., 63, Great Suffolk-street, 
Borough [street 

Thorn, F. W., 46, Hatfield-street, Stamlord- 
Titterrell, Charles, 27, Kent-street, Borougli 
Townend, W. and F., 3, Bread-street, Cheap- 
side 
Townend, AlfVed, 190, Regent-street 
Townend, Thomas, 16 and 18, Lime-street, 

City, and 110, Oxford-street 
Travis, J. 12, York-street, Westminster 
Tremain, G., 34, Southampton-row, Russell- 
square [road 
Trollope, J., 26, Beauvoir-terrace, Kingsland- 
TroUope, John, 86, Leadenhall-street 
Trollope, T., 130, Whitechapel High-street 
Tucker, Benjamin, 40, Wellclose-square 
Tyler, John T., 33, Lower Kennington-Iane, 

and 7, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square 
Vickery, Edwin J., 178, Great Dover-road 
Victqr, Jay, and Co., 5, Bridge-street, South 

wark 
Villani and Co., 153, Union-street, Southwark 
Vowles and Co., 13, Craiibourn-street 
Wagstaff, William, 30, Mile-end-road 
Walker, Thomas, 8, Grosvenor-row, Piralico 
Walmsley and Sons, 138, Union-street 
Warren, Samuel, 14, Newington-causeway 
Watson and Sous, 76, Redcross-street 
Weise, John James, 73, Toolev-street 
Weston, James, 209. Shoreditch 
White and Son, 68, Cheapslde, City, and 6, 

The Grove, Blackheath 
White, Arthur James, 19, Regent-street 
Wilkinson, George P., 38, Moorgate-street 
Wilcox, Robert, 2, Abbey-street, Bennondsey 
Williams, James, 83, Union-street, Webb's- 

place, Southwark 
Williams, John, 249, High Holboni 
Williams. Thomas. 81 and 82, Union-street 
Wilson. Son. and Co.. 37, Walbrook. City 
Winsall,J., ll.Ryder's-court, Leicester-square 
Wise, John, 122, Kent-street. Borough 
Woodhouse and Jarritt, 90. New Bond-street 
Yeomans, William, 170, Hoxton Old-town 
Young and Son, 383, Oxford-stieet 

HEARTHSTONE MAKERS. 

Charlton, G.. 92, Uni-.n-street, Lambeth-walk 
Cox, John, Russell-street, Bermondsey 



Izzard, James, 14, Heneage-street, Spitalfields 
Long, Thomas, 2, Ewer-street, Borough 
Smith, W., 43, George-street, Lambeth-walk 
Theobald and Co., Topping's-whurf. Tooley- 
street, and Percy-wharf, Great Scotland- 
yard 
Ward, James, New-wharf, Whitefrlars 

HOOK-AND-EYE MANUFACTURERS. 

Boden, John A., 18, Bartholomew-close 
Peyton and lies, 24, Noble-ttreet, Cheapside 
Tumey, George Leonard, 106. Wood-street 
Walker, Henry, 1, Gresbam-etreet West 

HOSIERS. 

Allen and Solly, 19, Gresham-street West 
Barker and Sons, 4, Star-court, Bread-street 
Bragger, W. W. and R., 33, Lawrence-lane, 

Cheapside 
BIyth and Co., 4, Cripplegate-buildings 
Brettle and Co., 119, Wood-street 
Brocksopp,Thomas, 12,Wood-street, Cheapside 
Chadwick, John, 14, Gresham-street, City 
Cox, Horner, and Hogg, 1, Little Love-lane 
Foster, Porter, and Co., 25, Addle-street, City, 

and 47, Wood-street, Cheapside 
Hadden and Son, 1, Oat-lane. Wood-street 
Harriel, S., 4, Clement's-court, Wood-street 
Hewitt and Co., 61, Aldermanbury 
Hine, Parker, and Co., 13 and 14, Milk-street, 

and 3, Gresham-street, City 
Illingworth, J., 71, Bishopsgate Without 
Lart and Sons, 116, Wood-street 
Morley, J. and R., 18, Wood-street, Cheapside 
Parker, Christopher, 3, Gresham-street, City 
Pope and Plante, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall 
Powell and Bridgewater, 69, Wood-street 
Rogers, Bentley, and Rogers, 103^, Wood- 
street 
Smith, T. J., Mitre-court, Milk-street, Citv 
Ward, Sturt, Sharp, and Ward, 89, Wood-street 
Wilson, J. J., and I., 35, Milk-street, Cheap- 
side 
Wisdom, Tliomas, 4, Wood-street, Cheapside 
Woolmer, John, 73, Aldersgate-street 

INK MANUFACTURERS. 

[See the remark* made under the head of 
*' Bottle Manufacturers;** also receipt* for 
making InkJ] 

Ackerman and Co., 96, Strand 

Blackwood and Co., 26, Long Acre, and Ban- 
bury-court, Long Acre 

Cooper and Co., 5, 6, and 7, ShoeOane, Fleet- 
street 

Dear, Richard E., 19, Devonshire-street, and 
Summer's-court, Bishopsgate-street 

Dell and Co., 27a, Adam-street East, Man- 
chester-square 

Lines and Co , E. D., Plummer's-row, White- 
chapel 

Gardner, John, 15, Lower Whitecross-street 

Grimsdell, G., 8, New Inn-broad way, Shore- 
ditch 

Harris, S. H., 241, Mansell-street, Goodman' s- 
fields 

Heraud, James C, 25, Bell-yard, TempA^-bar 

Hynam, John, 6 and 7, Princes-squaie. Fiii6- 
bury ^ 
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Joiies, Stephen, 4 and 5, Talbot-court, Grace- 
church-atreet, and Grange-walk, Berniondacy 
Mackley, T. C, 6 and 7, New Inn-yard, Shore- 
ditch, and 9, Hackney-terrace 
May, J., 2, Black Swan-alley, London-wall 
Michell, J., 34, Francis-street, Newington- 

butts 
Morison and Co., 47, Seward-street, Goswell- 

street 
Morrell, Henry, 149, Fleet-street 
Papineau, John, 41, Clifton-8treet, Finsbury- 

gquare 
Porteoue, C, 28, St. John-street, Clerkenwell 
Row, W., 28, Marlborough-strcet, Carnaby- 

street 
Smith, T. J. and J., 30. Charterhouse lane, 

and 83, Queen -street, Cheapside 
Smith, Clark, ISa, Cross-street, Islington 
Stephens, H., 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars- 

road 
Tarling, H. J., 28, St. John-street, Clerken- 
well 
Tate, W. B., 18, Ironmonger lane, Cheapside 
Taylor, W. H., 49, High-street, Borough 
Temple, W., 18, ArtiUer\'-street, Bishopsgate 
Twelvetrees Brothers,' 1, Holland-street, 

Biackfriars 
Warren, Russell, and Co., 30, Strand 
Westraacott, W., 32 and 33, Compton-streut, 
Clerkenwell 

INKSTAND MAKERS 

Combs and Finlay, 26, Denmark-street, Soho 

Doubleday, John, 58, Drury-lane 

Graham, William, 15, Cross street, Hatton- 
garden, and 12, Stanmore-street,. Caledonian- 
road 

Hughes, Thomas, 23, Peter-street, Clerken- 
well 

M'Kenzie and Torry, 4, Merlin's-place, Wil- 
rainjEton-square, Clerkenwell 

Mallandain and Co., 5, James-street, St. Luke's 

Mordan and Co.. 22a, City-road 

Perry and Co., 37, Red Lion-square, Hoi bom 

IRONMONGERS. 

Adams. William, 91, Fore-street, Limehouse 
Alexander, R. and S., 124, and 125, Gos well- 
street X 
Ballard, William, 3, Hickmah's-folly 
Barnes, Frederic, 67, Minories 
Bartrum and Pretyman, Red Lion-wharf 
Baxter, Thomas, 1 48, Minories 
Bishop and Day, C, Walbrook 
Bradbury, George, II, Garlick-hill 
Brees, Mrs. M., 16, West-street, West Smith- 
field 
Brown, John, Dowgate Iron-wharf 
Chambers, R. and D., 41, Bishopsgate Without 
Charlton Brothers, 519, New Oxford-street 
Chance, Edward, 2, Coleman-street-buildings 
Christopherson, W., 55, King William-street 
Cooper and Madgwick, 27, St. John's-lane, 

Clerkenwell 
Cou'sou, Jukes, and Co., 11 and 12, Clement' s- 

lane, Lombard-Street 
Crowley, Millington, and Co., 151, Upper 

Thames-street 
Deane and Co., Arthur-street West 
Fleming', William J., 65, Wapping-wall 



Fowler, G., 30, Barbican, Aldersgate-street 
Freund, H., 81 and 86, Church-street, Shore- 
ditch 
Godson, Edward, 72, Aldersgate-street 
Goodhehere, G. T., 9, Wellclose-square, 76, 

St. George's-street, and 5, Martin's-lane 
Grigg and Jenkin^on, Flnsbury Iron-works, 

and 110 and 120. Bunhill-row 
Harmer. T. F. and Co., 21, Admiral-terrace, 

Vauxhall-bridge-road 
Hartill, John and James, 89, West Smithfield 
Howard, C. R., 7, Portland-place, Commercial- 
road East 
Higgs and George, 179, Borough High-street 
Hincks and Co., 221, Borough High-street 
Hill, Henry Harris, .^, Idol-lane, Tower-street 
Horsley and Son, 95, New Park-street, Borough 
Jennings, J. R., 11, Eldon-street, Finsbury 
Lees and .^on. 5, Barge-yard, Bttcklersbury 
Martin, Samuel, 14, Gougb-square, Fleet- 
street 
Martyr and Jones, 189, Union-street, South- 

wark 
Moore, John, 12 and 13, Little Earl-street 
Ktoreton and Fosier, 11 and 12, Clemen t's-lane 
Mos»-r and Sons, 165, Borough High-street, 

and Princes-place, Kennlngton 
Pfeil and Co., 5 and 6, Broad-street, Blooms- 
bury 
Pierce, William, 5, Jermyn-street, St. James's 
Pughand Co., 13. Kfng-street, Snow-hill 
Robinson, W. C, lo. Maiden-lane, Queen- 
street, and 10, College-hill, City 
Rodman, S. H., 10, Vauxhall-bridge-road 
Rownsoii, Drew, and Horaan, Paul's-wharf, 
Upper Thafues-street, 217, Upper Thames- 
street, and II. Bennet's-hill 
Sandeman, George, 2, York-street, Borough 
Sandford, H., 180, Blshopsgate-strcet Without 
Scaroell and Wooltorton. 73 and 74, West 

Smithfield 
Schoolings and Everett, 14, Great Garden- 
street 
Shaw, Frederick Francis, 253, Blackfriars- 

road 
Simkin, William Smith, 46, Leadenhall-street 
Stephenson and Peill, 61, Gracechurch-street, 

and 17, New Park-street, South wark 
Vardon and Son, 3, Grncechurch-street, and 6, 

St. Peter's-aDey, and 5, Corbet-court, City 
Walmsley, B., 126, and 127, London-road 

ISINGLASS AND GELATINE MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

Cope and Church, 10, Finsbury-street, Chls- 

well-street 
Croskell, John, 6, Great St. Helen's 
Dawson and Morris, 96, Penchurch-street 
Dufaville, Sansora, and Co., Broughton-house, 

3, Boxworth grove, White Conduit-fields 
Felton. Charles, Miller's-wharf, Lower East 

Smithfiehl 
Glass, G. M., Brandon street, Walworth 
Hall, Charles, 7, Wardrobe-terrace, Doctor's 

Commons 
Hart, John Walter, 89, Great Tower-street 
Hexter, Henry, 15, Eccleston-street south, 

Eaton square 
Hopkinson, M., 40, Compton-street, Clerken- 
well 
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Hubbard, Charles, 5, Rosoman - buildings, 

Islington 
Humphrey, Benjamin, 3, Bowman's-buildings, 

Aldersgate-street 
Kitchin and Thorton, 2, St. Thomas-street, 

Borough 
Latour, H.. and Co., 33, Foley-street 
Millman, Ponsonby, and Co., 225, Albany- 
road' 
Moberly, W., Son, and Co., 28, Great Win- 
chester-street 
Nelson, Dale, and Co., 14, Bucklersbury 
Pike, Leake, and Co., 6, Wellingtun-street, 

Borough 
Schooling, Henry, 7, Bethnal-green 
Simpson and Humphrey. 23, Little Britain 
Smith, George, 13a, Little Portland-street 
Smith, Thomas, 11, Frederick-place, Goswell- 

road 
Swinbourne and Wallington, 8, Scot's-yard, 

Great Bush-lane 
Titt, Sansom, and Co., Broughton-house, 

3, Box worth-grove. White Conduit-fields 
Vickers, James, 23, Little Britain 
Wigan, Edward, 9, Fenchurch-street 
Williams, Stephens, and Co., 2, White's-row 
Woolloton, Charles, Kentish-buildings, 94, 
Borough 

LACE CLEANERS. 

[Many of the follovoing persons appoint agent* 
to receive orders for cleaning lace, upon the 
same plan as Dyers.l 

Applegarth, Mrs. Mary, 27, Foley-place 
Bovey, Mrs. M. A., 5, Nassau-street, Middle- 
sex-hospital 
Curling, Jane and Lydia, 7, Duke-street, 

Grosvenor-square 
Curling, L., A., and E., 20, Woodstock-street 
Curling, Richard, and Co., 29, Grosvenor- 

street West 
Deane, Mrs. Ann, 2, Upper James-street, 

Golden-square 
Dunage, Mrs. Harmine, 31, George-street, 

Euston-square 
Fores, Mrs. M. A., II, Marylebone-street, 

Piccadilly 
Hartup, John, 32, Great Marlborough-street 
Herve, Miss M. A., 22, Foley-place, Portland- 
place 
Hood, James, 42, South-Molton-street 
Jermyn, Mrs. H., 78. Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square 
King, Mrs. Ann, 34, Park-street, Camden- 

town 
La Chaier, Mrs. A. C, 44, South Audley-street 
Maunder, Mrs. A., 25, Seymour-plape, Bryan- 
stone-square 
Moody, Mrs. Susannah, 66, Margaret-street 
Raby, Thomas Victor, 4'.», Wigmore-street 
Randolph, Mrs. J., 9, Middle QueenVbuUd- 

ings, firompton 
Shaw, Mrs. Sophia, Ijf, Claremont - place, 

Pentonville 
Shepherd, Mrs. Ann, 15, University-street 
Straker, Mrs. Jane, 8, Howland-street, Fitz- 

rov-square 
Stubbs and Salt, 12, Great Russell-street, 

Bloomsbury 
Taylor, Miss Sarah, 40, North Audley-street 



Tracy, William and James, and Co., 142, Old, 

street, St. Luke's 
Tur, Mrs. Eliza, 24, Hayroarket 
Vaughan, Mrs. E., 26a, Great Titchfield-street 
Whitehouse, Mrs. L., 29, Lower Eaton-street 
Wortham, Mrs. Sophia, 66, Wigmore-street 
Youlton, Mrs. E., 114, Great Russell-street, 

Bloomsbury 

LACE MANUFACTURERS. 

Adams, David, 14a, Gresham-street, City 
Benensh, Maurice, and Co., 3 and 4, Jewin- 

street 
Bennett, Samuel, 36, Hedge-row, Islington 
Bollens, Buck, and Crockford, 13, St. Paul's- 

churchyard 
Bridge, Stephen, 115, Wood-street, Cheapside 
Brooks, Thomas, and Son, 14, Bennett's-hill 
Clarke, T., 18a, Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square 
Copestake, S., 1, Leicester-place, Little Saffron- 
hill 
Darvall, Mrs. Elizabeth, and Co., 7, Milk- 
street 
Davies, A., and Co., 18, Lamb's Conduit^treet 
Dent and Stephens, 64, Aldermat bury 
Dewey, Edward, 2, Ludgate-street 
Fielder, John W., 3, Thavies-inn, Holbom 
Fishers and Robinson, 12, Watling-street 
Frost, R. and T., and Co., 4, Goldsmith-street, 

City 
Fryer, Miss C, 7, Adam street east, Porlman- 

square 
Glover, Henry Hubbard, 1, Mitre-court, Milk^ 

street 
Goblet, Henry Francis, 2D, Milk-street, Cheap- 
side 
Goldnev, Francis B., and Son, 4, St. Paul's 
Churchyard [City 

Gould, John and Frederick, 89, Watlmg-street. 
Grace, Miss Mary Ann, 23, Spring-street, Pad- 

dington 
Groucock, Copestake, Moore, and Co., 5, Bov- 
churchyard, and 62, Bread-street, Cheapside 
Halsted, Charles, 35, Primroee-street, Bishops- 
gate 
Harding and Co., 81 and 82, Pall Mall 
Hayman, William, 22, Great Quebec-street 

Montague-square 
Heathcoat, John and Co., 13, Ironmonger- 
lane 
Heathfield, Richard, 5, Addle-street 
Heywood, Thomas and John, 124, Wood-street 
Kendle and Horsley, 9, Cheapside 
Lambert and Bury, 77, Aldermanbury 
Lyde, Watcham, and Co., 121, Wood-street, 

City 
Mason, Barlow, and Butt, 118, Wood-street 
Mellor, James, and Co., 49, Bow-lane 
Mettam, Mrs. R., 5, New Gloster-street, Hox- 

ton 
Morgan, John, and Co., 3, Russia-row, Milk- 
street 
Morris, Samuel B., and Co., 59, Aldermanbury 
Mumford, John, 1, Milk-street, Cheapside 
Nerinckx, Emilie and C, 10, New Cavendish- 

street 
Northcote and Co., 96, Watling-street, City 
Osborne, H. and J., 6, Featherstone-build- 
ings 
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Quick, Mrs. Mary, 9, Albert-terrace, Notting- 

hill 
Reckless and Hickling, 137, Clieapside 
Salomons, B., and Sons. 42 to 45, Old Change 
Simpson, Miles, Aldermanbury-postem 
Smith and Dewey, 9, Wood-street, Cheapside 
Tawell, Samuel, 16, Gresham-street West, City 
Wallis, William, John, and Co., 1, Mitre-court, 
Milk-street [Newington-causeway 

Wallis, William J., 28, Bridgehouse-place, 
Watts and Mouat, 3, Russia-row, Milk-street 
Webb, John, 4a, Gresham-street 
Weedon, Francis, and Co., 13, Goldsmith- 
street, City [Islington 
Weedon, Frederick Price, 15, Lower-street, 
Wild, Joseph, 35, New Church- street West 
Wreford, John, Son, and Dustan, 17, Alder- 
manbury 

UNT MANUFACTURERS. 

[See remarks upon Lint among our rteeipi*.'] 

Anderson, Thomas, 7, Dorset-street, Portman- 

square 
Davies, Isaac, So, Houndsditch 
Nainby, William, 5. North-side, Bethnal-green 
Taylor, William, 4, Skinners'-place, Sise-lane 
Tipton, Abraham, J., 8, Eiham-placc, Kent- 
street, Borough 

LUCIFER MATCH MANUFACTURERS. 

[Lucifer matches are note everywhere in 
demand. There is a good profit upon them. 
They may be bought by the thousand without 
boxest and put up by the Shopkeeper with his 
oum name on the label, if preferred.'^ 

Bell and Black, 15, Bow^lane, Cheapaide, and 

Bew-bridge, Stratford, Esaex 
Bell, Richard, 16, Basing-lane, Bread-street 
Clayton, Robert, sen., 4^, Little Northampton- 
street 
Piirth, Daniel, 29, Nicholas-lane, City 
Graham, Thomas, Queen-street, Mile End 

New Town 
Halsey, John, York-road, King's Cross 
Hayward, William, 19, Widegate - street, 

Bishopsgate 
Helbronner, Rodolph, 1, Vauxhall-walk 
Hynam, John, 6 and 7, Ptinces-sqjiare, Fins- 
bury 
Kent, J«hn, and Co., South-street, and 21, 

Staple-street, Bermondsey 
Kuhn, C. Charles, 10, Camomile - street, 

Biahopsgate 
Letchford, Robert, and Co., Old Montague- 
street, Whitechapel 
Martin, Daniel, '2, Jamaica-road, Bermondaey 
Palmer, J., and Son, 20, Somhampton-fttreet, 

Camberwell 
Savage, Samuel. 9, Harrow-street, Lant-street 
Warren, Russell, SO, Strand 
Watts, George Frederick, 17, Strand 

MANGLE MAKERS. 

[Many persons obtain a good livelihood by 
numgiing. The Mangle has of late years been 
much improved.} 

Baker, Richard, and Co., 65, Fore-street, 

Cripplegate 
Baker's Repository, 309, Oxford-street 



Dawson, John, 8, Wittam's-buildings, Old 

street-road 
Dawson, John, 8^, George's-place, Old Street- 
road 
Edwards, John, SSsnd 84, Great Saffron-hill 
Freeman, William, and Son, 25, Great Saffron- 
hill 
Fz^er, Richard, 4, Wood-street. Spitalfields 
Miller, George Matthew, 17, Pump-row, Old- 
street-road 
Morriss, William, 12, Newington-causeway 
Richmond, Samuel, 21, Chalcroft-terrace, New 

Cut 
Sillitoe, Robert, 52, Bridgehouse-place, New- 
ington-causeway 
Snowden, John M., 32, St. Chad's-row 
Weir, Edward, 531, Oxford-street 
liniklnson, Thomas, 309, Oxford-street 

MILLBOARD, HAT, AND FANCY BOX 
MAKERS. 

[Numerous articles, such as sealing-wax t 
wafers, pins, needles, hair-pins, iozenges, com- 
fits, bonbons, biscuits, cottons, croehet-Uireads, 
wools, soaps, envelopes, %c., may be bought in 
the gross, and sold at a considerable profit, 
upon being put up into femcy bones, whieJi 
may be bought cheap.'\ 

Budden, William, 12, Waterloo-place, Clerken- 

well-close 
Bull, Henry, and Son, 138, London-wall, and 

19, White-street. Moorfi<ilds 
Byard, George, 26, White Horse-yard, Drury- 

lane 
Chretien, Josepli, 4, Russia-court, Milk-street 
Colas and Mouque, 105 Cheapside 
Colwell, Charles, 2, Surrey-rjw, Blackfriar's- 

road 
Cornish, William, 63, Bartholomew-close 
Court, John, 48, Ewer-street, Union-street, 

Borough 
Evans, Charles, 18, Castle-street, Southwark 
Ford, William, 9, Oxford Arms-passage, War 

wick-lane 
France, James, 42, Surrey-row, Blackftiars- 

road 
Goater, Alfred, 2, Garlic-hill, Upper Thames- 
street 
Godfrey, Nathaniel, 32, Wellington-street, 

Blackfriars 
Harvey, Mrs. S., 5, Southwark-square, Bo- 
rough 
Hobbs, Robert, 9, Triangle, Kennington-cross 
Hobbs, William, 196, Piccadilly 
Hunt, William, 23, Fore-street, Cripplegate 
Journet, Charles John B.. 341, Strand 
Maish, and Co., 2, Crane-court, Fleet-street 
Malabre, Francis J.. 9, Silver-street, City 
Moon, Henry, 8, Gloucester-street, Curtain- 
road 
Norris, Mrs. S., 23, Cavendish-street, New 

North-road 
Pillivant, William, 107, Brick-lane. St. Luke's 
Potts, Mrs. S., 11. Brooke-street, Holborn 
Robert, James, jun., 6, London-wall 
Roberts, James, sen., 137, London-wall 
Rousseau, Alexandre, 352, Strand 
Sainsbury, James, 4, Cross-street, Golden- 
square 
Simson, George, 15, Hoxton-square 
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Stansell, Mrs. M., 22, Union-court, HoIborn> 
hill 

Whitham, James, 6, Skinner-stxeet, Snow-hill 
Wichett, Mrs. Mary £., and Miss Mary, 31, 
We]fmoutI)-terrace, Hackney-road 

MUSIC-SELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

[There it a contiderahle profit allowed upon 
miuic. Same dealert supplif it on tale or re- 
iuoH, which it the best condfTiDn-^or the re- 
tailerj where it can be obtained.} 

Adamson, Charles T., 16, Princes-street, 

Leicester-square 
Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent-&treet, 

and 47, Kinf^-street, Golden-square 
Allcroft, William, 15, New B(rtid-8treet 
Allen, Edward, 17, Percy-street, Tottenham- 
court-road 
Ball, Charles White, 432, Oxford-street 
Balls, Mrs. Eliza, and Co.. 408, Oxford-street 
Band, Conrad, and Co., 59, Lamh's Conduit- 
street 
Barrett, Charles and John, 75, Upper Berke- 

ley-sti eet 
Blackman, Josiah, 98, Blackfriars-road 
Blackman, Mrs., 26, Union-street, Borough 
Blaekwell, Francis, 25, Russell-place, New 

North-road 
Blagrove, William, 71, Mortimer-street, Ca^ 

vendish-square 
JBliss, Joseph, 6, Walworth-place, Walworth- 

road 
Boag, William, 11, Great Turnstile, Holborn 
Boosey, Thomas, and Co., 28, Holles-sttreet 
JBrewer, S., and Co., 23, Bishopsgate-street 

Within 
Broome, Thomas F., 14, Princes-street, Little 

Queen-street 
Butler, Richard, 6, Hand-court, Holborn 
Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 53, New Bond- 
street 
Chappell, Mrs. Emily, 50, New Bond-street 
Chidley, Rock, 135, High Holborn 
Cocks, Robert, and Co., 6, New Burlington- 
street 
Conteto, George, 167, Kingsland-road 
Coote and Tinney, 17a, Duke-street, Man- 
chester-square 
X^ramer, Beale, and Chappell, 199 and 201, 
Regent-street, 67, Conduit-street, and 55, 
King-street, Gclden-square 
Culyer, Thomas, 10, Wentworth-place, Mile 

End-road 
D'AImaine, Thomas, and Co., 16 and 20, 
8oko-square, and 10, Sutten-place, Sutton- 
street, Scho-square 
Davidson, George Henry, 19, Peter's-hill 
Davis, Coleman, 8, Dover-place West, Kent- 
street-road 
Day, James Frederick, 6, Grove-lane, Camber- 
well 
Dean, Joseph, 3, East-road, City-road 
Distin, Henry, 31, Cranbourn-street 
Dix, and Co., 284, Regent-street 
Duff and Hodgson, 65, Oxford-srreet 
Duncombe and Moon, 17, Holborn-hill 
Ellis, Henry, 8, Wolsingham-place, Lambeth 
Evans, W. T., 12 and 13, Patriot-row, Cam- 
bridge-road 
Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford-street 



Fentum, Henry, 78, Strand 

Field,, Robert, 27, Poland-street, Oxford-street 

Fisher, Thouus, 12, Great Charlotte-etreet« 

Blackfriars 
FItchett, Henry WilUam, and Son, 69, Kings- 
land-road 
Frazer, Mrs. £., 23, Cole's-terrace, Bansbury- 

road 
Goodwin, William, 4. Upper Wellington-street 
Green, George, 27, Featherstone-street, Citv- 

road 
Griffiths, George F., 3, Leigh-street, Red 

Lion-square 
Hack, Robert, 174, Fleet-street 
Hammond, Alfred W., 9, New Bond-street 
Harding, Joseph R. W., 15, Motcombe-stteet, 

Belgrave-square 
Hart, Joseph, 109, Hati on-garden 
Hayden, W. H.,17, Warwick-square, Newgate* 

street 
Hedgeley, John. 12, Ebury-street, Pimlico 
Holdemesse, John Francis, and Co., 3, Church- 
row, Islington High-street [street 
Holloway, Thomas, 5, Hanway-street, Oxford- 
Hopkinson, John and James, 18, Soho-square 
Hyatt, William R., 11 a, Wellington-street 

North 
Jackson. Thomas, 21, Orchard-street, Port- 

man-square 
Jeiferys, Charles, 21a, Soho-square 
Jenkinson, George Matthew, 12, City- road 
Jewell and Letchfurd, 17, Soho-square 
Johanning, Julius, and Co., 15, St. Martln's- 

court 
Julllen, and Co., 214, Regent-street, and 45, 

King-street, Golden-square 
Keith, Prowse. and Co., 48, Cbeapside 
Lawson, Joseph, 198, -Tottenham-court-road 
Lea, Henry, 8, Park-terrace, Camden-town 
Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street 
Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, Picca- 
dilly 
Long, Henry, 32, Little Pulteney-street, 

Golden-square 
Lonsdale, C, 26, Old Bond-street [street 

Metzler, G., and Co., 37, Great Marlborough- 
Mills, Richard, 140. New Bond-street 
Moonen, Mrs. Louisa, 7, Bow-street, Co vent- 
garden 
Morgan, Edward, 44, Dorset-street, Portman- 

square 
Moriey, Charles, 73, Sun-street, Bishopsgate 
Morley, George, 10, Stockwell* terrace. Clap- 
ham-road 
Moriey, William, 3, Oddy's-row, Islington 
Moutrie, Frederick, 55, Baker-street, Port- 
man-square 
NoveUo, Joseph Alfred, 69, Dean-street, Sobo, 

and 24, Poultry, City 
OUivier, Charles, 41 and 42, New Bond-street 
Ollivier, Robert Wilby, 19, Old Bond-street 
Payne, George Frederick, 24, Bethnal-^een- 

road 
Peachey, George, 73, Bishopsgate Within 
Pepperell, Thomas, 17, Charles street, West- 
minster 
Purday, Thomas E., 50, St. Paul's Churchyard 
Purday, Zenas T., 45, High Holborn 
Reynolds, James, 173, Bethnal-greeit-road 
Robinson, James, and Son, 71, Wardour-stieet, 
Soho 
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Rousselot, Scipion, and Co., 66, Conduit-street 
Rudall, Rose, and Carte, 100, New Bond-street 
Rnssell, Josepb, 79, Goswell-street 
Rtlst, and Co., 320, Regent-street 
8chott, and Co., 159. Regent-street 
Sheard, Charles, 192, High Holborn 
Shepherd, John, 98, Newgate-street 
Sibley, Miss, Eliza Ann, 42, Whitcomb-street 
Smith, Augustus B. 1, Portland-row, Cam- 

berwell 
Smith, William, 37, Charles-street, Horsley- 

down 
Spokes, James William, 258, Blackfriars-road 
Steers, Samuel, 1, Great Wild-street 
Streather, Alfred, 18, Lower Eaton -street 
Stride, James, 24 and 30, Bow-street 
Styles, Stephen, 7, Kingsland-road 
Surman, Joseph, 9, Exeter-hall, Strand 
Swain, Thomas, 53, Upper Baker street 
Taylor, Stephen C, 84, Leadenhall-street 
Teaper, Richard, I, Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 

square 
Tolkien, Henry, 27 and 28, King William- 
street, City 
Tritsehler, John, and Co., 402, Oxford-street 
Turner, John A., 19, Poultry 
Warne, George, 48, Holborn-hill 
Waude, William, 9, Strong's-place, Brompton 
Weaver, Charles, 4, Windmill-stieet, Totten- 
ham-court-road 
Webb, Samuel Henry, 33. Soho-square 
Wessel, Christian R., and Co., 23V, Regent- 
street 
Wheatstone, William, and Co, 20, Conduit- 
street 
White, Edward, 104, Long-acre 
White, Henry, 337, Oxford-street 
Williams, Benjamin, II, Paternoster-row, and 

170, Great Dover-street 
Williams, Joseph, 123, Cheapside 
Willis. Isaac, 119, New Bond-street 
Wrede, U., 10, Kingsland-place, Kingsland- 
road 
Wttstemann, Frederick, 100, Sloane-street 
Wybrow, William, 33, Rathbone-place 
Zerbini, John, 17, Wobum-buildings, Tavi- 
stock-square 

MUSTARD MANUFACTURERS. 

Bedbur, Winand, 45, Greek-street, Soho 
Brown, John, 44, Castle-street, Holborn 
Colmans, J. and J., 9 College-hill, Upper 

Thames-street 
Davies and Co., Steam-mills, Vinegar-yard, 
Bermondsey-street, and 3, Fort-street, 
Alscot-Toad, Bermondsey 
Finch, Rickman, and Co., 5, Queenhithe, 

City, and Hungerford-market, Strand 
Gaby and Wills, 221 and 222, Shoreditch 

High-street 
Garford, John, 5, Mark-lane, City [gate 

Graham and Hedley, One Swan-yard, Bishops- 
Green, Thomas, 144, Long-lane, Bermondsey 
Keens and Welch, 6, Garlick-hill 
Langdale aifd Spencer, Holland-street, Black- 
friars-road 
Sadler, Firth, and Ross, 57, Bankside, and 

K7, Great Guild ford-street, Southwark 
Slee, T. P. and C. B., Russell-place, Ber- 
mondsey 



Taylor, Brothers, 211, Brick-lane, and 6C,. 

Wentworth-street, Whitechapel 
Yates and Co., 14, Berry-street, Clerkenwell 

NEWSVENDERS AND AGE21TS. 

[Newsvenders utuallg Bupply not onltf netts^ 
paperi, hut periodicals, suck as ** The Home 
Companion," '• The London Journal," '* The 
Family Herald," ** The Family Treasury,*' ^c. 
The profit allowed upon these works is about 'id, 
or id. in the shilling. Upon newspapers. Id. of* 
Oftf. upon a 6d. paper, and the same proportion 
upon a Sd. one. Some nemsvenders are also book- 
sellers. The profits of the wholesale newsvender 
are so small that he usually requires cash with 
the order. Many persons in the country make a 
good livelihood by selling periodicals and news- 
papers. Tlie great precaution necessary in this 
trade is not t» buy too largely, for periodical 
and newspapers get out of date and then ore 
valuelessJ} 

News Exchange, Thomas Spilling, secretary,. 

2, Black Horse-alley, Fleet-street 
Adam*, Henry, 9, Parliament-street 
Adams, Samuel, 16, Upper Eaton-street, 

Eaton-square 
Algar, F., 13, Clement's-lane, Lombard-street 
Allen, C. J., 58, Old Street-road, Shoreditch 
Allen, Francis, 19, St. Martin's-Ie-Grand 
Alley, George, 89, Chiswell-street, Finsbury 
Appleyard, H., 2, Pelham-road, Brompton 
Appleyard, H. II, Fleet-lane, Farringdon- 

street 
Appleyard, Henry, 1, Duke-street, Adelphi 
Attryde, J., 8, Adam-street west, Bryanstone- 

square 
Awbery, Elizabeth and C, 47, Lisle-street, 

Leicester-square 
Ayres, Mrs. M., 18, University-street, Totten- 
ham Court-road [den 
Ba^shaw, R., 31, Brydges-street, Covent-gar- 
Bam, Mrs. S., 2, Duke-street , Westminster 
Baker, W., 25, Upper York-street, Bryan- 
stone-square 
Barker and White, 33, Fleet-street 
Barker, Charles, 12, Birchin-lane, City 
Barlow, George, 32, Jewin-strevt, Aldersgate 
Barnes, G. J., 5, Garden-row, Camberwell- 

road 
Barrett, Edward, 186, Minorips 
, Batchelor, George, 5, Kennington-lane 
Bignell, F. W., 1, Bishop's-place, Fulham- 

road 
Bingham, C. £., 62, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 

square 
Bishop, J., 1, Lillypot-lane, Noble-street, City 
Blake, S., 10, Allerton-street, Hoxton new 

town 
Blake, James, 1 03, Great Dover-street 
Born, W. A., 8, Little Bell-alley, Coleman- 

street 
Bowdery, Kerby, and Son, 190, Oxford-street, 

and 7, Porchester-terrace 
Bowering, Frederick, 211. Blackfriars-road 
Bramley, Peter, 8, Great Ormond-street 
Bridge, George, 2, Sherrard-street, Golden- 
square 
Brooks, Henry, 24, Old Cavendish-street 
Brooks, H., 12, Warwick-square, Newgate- 
street 
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JBrooks, William, 7, Oxford-market 

Bro-wn and Standfast, 4, Little Oeorge-street, 

Westminster 
Brown and Co., J 9, Warwick-square, Newgate- 
street 
Brown, Daniel, 51, Koljrwell-Btreet, Strand 
Brown, Robert, 17, Bartholoraew-eloce 
Brown, 1*., 1, Avery-row, Groftvenor-square 
Brown, T., 51, Oreen-«trcet, Bethnal-graen 
Brown, W. I. and Co., 26, Bucklerabary 
Browne, F. W. C, 7, Alfred-Street, Stepney 
Busb, Thomas, 15, Jewry-street, Aldgate 
Butcher, WlUiara, 44, Leader-street, Chelsea 
By field, Hawksworth, and Co., 21, Charing- 

crosa 
Carter, Daniel, 257, High-street, Poplar 
Carter, T., 19, James-street, Oxford-street 
Castle and Lamb, 7, BuU-headHWurt, New- 
gate-street 
Chi^lin, J. and W., 52, Fleet-lane, Farring- 

don-street 
Churches, J. £., 21, North Audley-street 
Clarke, Edw. O., 29, King-street, Tower-hill 
Clark, John, 39, Curtain-road, Shoreditch 
Clarke, Charles, 67, Brook-street, West-square 
Clarke, William, 2», Finch-lane, Comhill 
Clayton and Son, 223, Piccadilly 
Clayton and Son, 265, Strand 
Clemence, John, 29, City-terrace, City-road 
Clifford, William, 5, Inner Temple-lane 
Cole, Ebenezer, 16, St. Saviour's churchyard. 

Borough 
Coles, James, 39, Kingsgate-street, Holbom 
Cooke and Whitley, Lovell's-court, Paternos- 
ter-row 
Cooper, Joseph, 12, Old-road, Stepney, and 

23, Poppin's-court, Fleet-street 
Comer, James, 17, Finch-lane, Comhill 
Comlsh, E., II and 12, Red Lion-street, Hol- 

born 
Corns, Samuel, 64, William-street, Regent's- 

prrk 
Cosier, H. 84, Connaught-terrace, Edgware- 
road [street 

Cowie and Son, 2, St. Ann's-Iane, Aldersgate- 
Cruse, Archelaus, 73, Little Britain 
Dagg, T., 25, Sussex-street, Tottenham-court- 
road 
Dare, Henry M., 55, Watling-street, City 
Davies, Mrs. Jane, 2, Birchin-lane, Comhill 
Davis, Mrs. M. 50, Broad-street, Bloomsbury 
Dawson and Sons, Abchurch-yard, Abchurch- 

lane 
Day, H. J., 28, Coppice-row, Clerkenwell 
Deacon, Samuel, 3, Walbrook, City 
Deeks, W., 20, Market-street, Mayfair • 
Delizy and Co., 13, Regent-street 
Deverell, T., 33, Bush-lane, Cannon-street 
Dodsworth, J., 52, Cannon-street, St. George's- 

in-the-east 
Edmonds, T., 2, Little Bell-alley, City 
Eldershaw, W., 15, Adam-street west, Bryan- 
stone-square 
England, Robert, 11, Little Grosvenor-street 
Evans, Frederick, 2^, Bell-yard, Temple-bar, 

and 12, Nevill's-court, Fetter-lane 
Evans, Miss Jane, 37, Upper Berkeley-street 
Everett, William, 14, Finch-lane, Comhill, 

and 17, Royal Exchange 
Farmer, James. 1 and 3, Bloomsbury-terrace, 
Commercial-road east 



Farrell, R., 5 and 382, Albany-road, Camber- 
well 
Fielding, R., S3, Old-street-road, Shoreditch 
Fortin, Philip, 53, King-street, Soho 
Fox, Mrs., 1, King's-row, Cambridge-road, 

Mile End 
Frost, A., 2, Abdy-street, Horsleydown 
Gilbert, S. and T., 4, Copthall-buildings 
Goddard, C, 12, Marylebone-street, Oxford- 
street 
Golding, G., 51, Seething-lane, Great Tower 

street 
Gordon, James, 146, Leadenhall-street ' 
Goslin, G. G., 97, Westboume-street, Plmlico 
Graratt, R., 8, Windmill-street, Finsbury 
Gray, Mrs. M. A., <)2, St. George's-road, 

Southwark 
Gregory. J., 8, Bouverie-street, Paddington 
Greville, B., 62, Great Cambridge-street, 

Hackney-road 
Greville, G. H., 4, Lamb-place, Kingsland 
Grindon, J. 16, Dean-street, New North-rood 
Grove, P., 2, Leathersellers'-buildlngs, Lon- 
don-wall 
Guthrie, George, 2, Old Jewry, City 
Hall, Edward, 74. Mark-lane, 13, Red Lion- 
square, and 232, Strand 
Hallam, William, 29, Liquorpond-street 
Hammond, M., 27, Lombard-street, City 
Hamer, Mrs. E., 14|, Gracechurch-street 
Harris, G., 9, Dean-street, Holbom 
Harrison, Edward, 146, Kingsland-road 
Hatchman, £., 9, Thomas-street, Grosvenor- 

square 
Hatfield, I. E., 7a, Tottenham Court-road 
Hawes, Mrs. Wm. 118, Great Portlaud-street 
Hayes, W. G., 2, LUlypot-lane, aty 
Headens and Co., 12, Park-side, Knightsbridge 
Holmes, W., 2, Great James-street, Lisson- 

grove 
Honeysett, E. H., 137, High-street, Camden- 
town, and 56, Seymour-street, Euston- 
square 
Home, John, 19, Leicester-square 
Horseman, J., 9, Brownlow-street, Holbom 
Howes and Co., 7, Thavies Inn, Holbom 
Hughes, C, 5, Green-street, Brunswick- 
square 
Hughes, T., 12, Sherborne-place, Bland- 
square 
Humphrey, B., 6G, Theobald 's-road, Holbom 
Hunt and Son,6,New Church-street, Edgware- 

road 
Jack, Mrs. S., 42, Fore-street, Cripplegate 
Jackson, R., 7. Archer-street, Haymarket 
Johnson, George B., 36. High Holbom 
Jones and Yarrell, 34, Bury-street, St. James's 
Jones, John, 73, I^inces-street, Leicester- 
square 
Jordan, George W., 37, Surrey-street, Strand " 
Kennedy, J. 35, Portman-place, Edgware- 

rtad 
Kennedy, Thomas, 25, Fetter-lane 
Kennedy, Thomas, 31, Royal Exchange, and 

34, Fetter-lane 
Kerby, E., 6, Great Ryder street, St. James's 
Kerton, W. G., 5, Paul's-alley, Paternoster-row 
Kettle, Miss £. M., 13, Little Queen-street, 

High Holbom 
King, Mrs. Lucy, 32 and 33, Chancery-lane 
Kirby, Mrs., 1, Violet-hill, St. John's-wood 
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Knight, Miss £., 27, Water-street, Blackfriars 
Laking, P., 2G, Half Moon street, Piccadilly 
Lamacraft, J., 19, Conduit-street, Paddington 
Langabeer, J. L., 4, Water-street, Blackfriars 
Lawless, Mrs. Patience, 13, Philpot-lane 
Layzell, J., 14, Hand-court, Holborn 
Leary, Mrs. C, 49, Duke-street, St. James's 
Leathwait, J., 1, Pope's Head-alley, Cornhill 
Lee, Joseph, 9a, Billiter-square, Fenchurch- 

street 
Lee, Joseph, 3,Fishmonger*8-aIley, Fenchurch- 

street 
Lock, W., 52, Upper North-place, Gray's-inn- 

road 
Maddox, J., 10, Upper Albany-street, Regent's- 

park 
Mallard, Charles, 50, Palace-street, Pimlico 
Mann, T., 3, Princess-street, Holborn 
Marlborough, £. and Co., 4, Ave Maria-lane 
May en, R., 6, Star-street, £dgware-road 
Mead, J. W., 59, Henry-street, Avenue-road 
Mitchell and Son, 39, Charing-cross 
Morley, Z., 27, Park-terrace, Regent's-park 
Mossop, W., 13, Pollen-street, Hanover-square 
Mudie and Sons, 15, Coventry-street, Hay- 
market 
Nash and Ten ten, 3, Saville-place, Regent- 
street 
Nash, John, 4, Upper Weymouth-street, Port- 
land-place ; 3, Saville-place, Regent-street 
Nelson and Shaw, 29, Russell-court, Drury- 

lane 
Newcome, C, 5, Lillypot-lane, Noble-street, 

City 
Omeard, Henry, 1, Dean's-buildings 
Osborne, George, 20, Change-alley 
Owen, Horatio, 21, Noble-street, City 
Packer, A., 53, Great St. James-street, Lisson- 

grove 
Pansey, Robert, 10, Brompton-road, Knights- 
bridge, and 36, Exeter-street, Sloane-street 
Payne, J., 73, Blackman-street, Borough 
Payne, Wm., 82, Great Titchfield-street 
Perks, William, HI, St. Martin's-lane 
Pilcher, W., 71, Gray's-inn-lane, Holborn 
Plummer, George, 42, Spicer- street, Spital- 

fields, and 16, Catharine-street, Strand 
Plummer, Mrs. A., 46, Tlieobald's-road 
Porter, Joseph, 3, Marylebone-lane, and 16, 

Hanover-place, Oxford-street 
Potter, George, 53, Piccadilly 
Pottle, J. and R., 14 and 15, Royal Exchange 
Puddicombe, T., 24, Bridge-house-place 
Reynolds, W., 154, Princess-road, Kennington 
Rogers, M., 45, New Compton-street, Soho 
Reeve, R., Gray's-inn-gateway, Holborn 
Reynolds, C, 1, Denmark-street, Soho 
Rusnell, Mrs. £., 32, Wigmore-street, Caven- 
dish-square 
Saker, Mrs. A. £., 201, Whitechapel-road 
Sawyer, T., 7, St. Michael's-alley, Cornhill 
Scales, W., 195, Shoreditch High-street 
Scripps and Son, 13, South Molton-street, 

Grosvenor-square 
Sheargold, J. F., 14, Prospect - place, Old 

Brompton 
Sheffield, W., 59, Great Sutton-street, Clerken- 

well 
Sibley, Mrs. Francis, 92. Chancery-lane 
Siramond, Samuel, 32, Greek-street, Soho 
Simpson, Charles, 53, Theobald's-road 



Smith, W., 25, Silver-street, Golden-square 

Smith and Son, 136, Strand 

Smith, W. R., 62, Crawford-street, Portman- 

square 
Spencer, Mrs. A., 97, Cromer-street, Bruns- 
wick-square! 
Spilling, Thomas, 58, St. John-street-road 
Squire, Thomas, 22, Thornhill-place East, 

Caledonian-road, and 47, Chapel-street 
Stacy, W., 84, Clipstone-street, Fitzroy-aquare 
Standfast, Henry Taylor, 58, Millbank-street, 

Westminster, and 4, Little George-street 
Stephens, G., 14, Goswell-road, St. Luke's 
Stevens, George, 14, Goswell-road 
Stevens, W., 23, Trinity-square, Tower-hill 
Stimson, John, 6, Red Lion passage 
Stone and Co., 109 and 55, Fleet-street 
Stone and Eadervine, 167, Fleet-street 
Suter, A., 28, Upper Cleaveland-street, Fitzroy- 

square 
Swale, J., 23, Cross-street, Blackfriars-road 
Thatchell and Blunt, 12, Staining-lane, Noble- 
street 
Tanner, £., 48, Boston-place, Dorset-square 
Terry, Peter, 6, Hatton-garden 
Thomas, Joseph, 1, Finch-lane, Cornhill 
Thompson, J. W , 2, Palsgrave-place, Strand 
Tidd, John Lister, 57, Goswell-road 
Town, A. F., 3, Suffolk-place, Commercial- 
road East 
Town, S., 3, Suffolk-place, Commercial-road 

East 
Tucker, W., Nine Elms-lane, Wandsworth-road 
Turner, H., 2, Drummond-street, Euston- 
square [square 

Twinehara, R., 8, Thomas-street, Grosvenor- 
Verney, George, Oxford -place, Chelsea 
Vincent, Philip, 118, Blackfriars-road 
Vickers, George, Holy well-street. Strand 
Waller, Mrs. M., 9, Lillypot-lane, Noble-street 
Walter, C. D., 36, Bell-yard, Temple, 18, Tem- 
ple-street, and 31, Brydges-street 
Warner, J., 11, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane 
Warren, Ambr. W., 17, Brompton-row 
Watling, Miss Elizabeth, 409, Strand, and 27, 

Tavistock-street, Covent-garden 
Welbank, Richard, 21, Sioane-square, Chelsea 
Welch, W., 5, Vernon-place, Bagnigge-wells- 

Toad 
Whiteley and Co., 191, Shadwell High-street 
Whiteman, Robert, New Brompton 
Wickham and Yelland, 163, Strand 
Wild, L., 13, Catharine-street, Strand 
Wilgoss, J., 38, High-street, Portland-town 
WiJlshire, Raymond, 13, Tyler-street, Regent- 
street ' [park 
Wilson, Samuel, 33, Stanhope-street, Regent's- 
Wilson, Mrs. S., 6, Eamb's Conduit-passage 
Winn, Mrs. M. A.,42, Chichester-place, Gray's- 

inn-r*'ad 
Yeomans, Frederick, 16, Warwick-court, Hol- 
born 
Young, Mrs., 3, Seymour-row, New Brompton 

PAPER BAG MANUACTURERS. 

Backer, George, 105, Curtain-road, Shoreditch 
Chaplin, Henry, 213, Bermondsey-street 
Jones, James, 2, Albert -terrace, Chelsea 
Mayston, Robert, 12, Weymouth-street, Hack- 
ney- road 
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PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND WARE- 
HOUSES. 

Ashton, H. 6., 7, River-street, Myddleton- 

square 
Bishop M., 30, Queen-street, Cheaptlde, fc 3A, 

Nevington-street, Kennington 
Bretnall and Co., 24, Hum ley-street, Totten- 

ham-court-Toad 
Cole J., 28, Thayer- street, Manchester-square 
Cowan and Sons. 45, Upper Thames-street 
Cripps and Starkey, 24, Skinner-street, Snow- 

hiil 
Crompton, J. andT., 14, Earl-street, Black- 

friaxs 
Dickinson, John, 4, FumiTal's-inn, Holbom, 

and 65, Old Bailey 
Dickinson and Co., 65, Old Bailey, and 4, Fur- 

nival's-inn 
Fitch. William, 49, Watling-street, City, and 

2, Old Fish-street-hill 
Gibbons and Roe, 17 and 18, Walbrook 
Godwin, Mrs. Ann, 35, Wapplng-wall 
Goodwin, W. R., 18, Great Winchester street 
Hart and Son, Mansfield-street, Borough-road 
Herring, Dewick, and Hardy, 31, Walbrook 
Holskamp, Fred., Queenhithe 
Imray, James, 8, Old Jish- street-hill 
Jeffries and Co., The Grove, Great Guildford- 

street 
Konsquet, Isaac, Half Moon-inn-yard, ISl, 

High -street, Borough 
Millington and Co., late Leschallas, 3 and 32, 

Budge-row 
Long, C, Bishop's-court, Old Bailey 
McMnrrsy, W., 38, Queen-street. Cheapside 
Matty, R., Paul's- wharf, Upper Thames-street 
Mecham, Henrj , 237, Borough Hish-street 
Norris, John T., 138, Aldersgaie-street, City, 

and Bedford-place, Russell- square 
Pcnn and Co., 6, Bride-court, Fleet-street 
Pewtress,|Low, and Pewtress, 30, Gracechurch- 

street. City 
Finn, G. B., 18, Bread-street-hill, Cheapside 
Pirie and Sons, 42, Upper Thames-street 
Potter, Charles Harold, and Edwin, 29 and 30, 
Budge-row, Cannon-street [bury 

Powell, £. and W., 4 and 5 Cross-street, Fins- 
Preston, J., 40, Maiden-lane, Govent-garden 
Rhodes, C, Paul's-wharf, Upper Thames- 
street 
Saunders, T. H., Maidstone-wharf, Queen- 
hithe, Upper Thames-street and 10, Queen- 
hithe [street 
Scott, Drennan, and Co., 38, Upper Thames- 
Shaw and Son, 124, Fenchurch-street, City 
Shaw and Son, 3, Great St. Helen's 
Spalding and Hodge, 145 to 147, Drury-lane 
Stacy, Robert, 3 and 4,' New-inn-yard, Shore- 
ditch, and 150, Shoreditch 
Templeton, Allen, 24, Basing-lane, City 
Trotter and Son, 1, Cloak -lane, Queen-street 
Venables, Wilson, and Tyler, 17, Queenhithe, 

Upper Thames-street 
Wells, Charles T., 6, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street [City 
Wrigleyand Son, 5,Budge-row, Cannon-street, 

PAPIER MACHE MAKERS. 
Bielefelds, Charles, 1 Exeter-street, Strand 



Bielefeld, Charles Frederick, 15, Wellington- 
street north, Strand 
Clay and Co.. 17 and 18, King-street, Gorent- 

garden, and 27, Bedford-street 
Davies, R, St. Saviour's mills. Mill-street, 

Dockhead 
Dixon, John, 18, Brownlow-street, Holbom 
Gladill, W. S., 10, Clerken well-close 
Halbeard and Wellings, 29, Thavie's-inn 
Haselden and Co., 26, Wordour-street, Soho 
Hyams, H., 57, Pall Mall, and 59, Comhill 
Jackson, John, 49 and 50, Kathbone-place 
Jennens, Bettridge, and Son, 6, Halkin-street, 
west, Belgrave-square, and Church-street, 
Chelsea 
Jones and Co, 458, New Oxford -street 
Lane, Thomas, 505, New Oxford-street 
Lewis, Franklin, 31 , Great Titchfield-strect 
Neal, John, 18, Edgw are-road 
Pearce, Joseph Robert, 77, Cornhill 
Trinder, Henry, 75, Watling-street, City 

PATTEN AND CLOG MAKERS. 

Adams, William, 17, Hare-street, Bethnal- 

green 
Aynsworth, Benjamin, 273,Bermondsey-8treet 
Barrat, Joseph, 6, Vere-street, Clare-market 
Bolton, John, 91, St. John-street, Smithfield 
Bowtree, T., 9, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate 
Cherry, John, 117, Long-lane, Bermondsey 
Cherry, John, 101, Old-street, St, Luke's " 
Dibb, William, 17,Friar-8treet, Blackfriars-road 
Dodd, Mrs. A, 8, Whitmore-place, Hoxton 
Dynsworth, Mrs. Elizabeth, 273, Bermondsey 
Farquharson, Jolm, 82, Old-street, St. Luke's 
Felix, William, 6, Globe-road, Mile-end 
Gladman, G., 39, London-road, Southwark 
Gladman, W. J., 134, Church-street, Shore- 
ditch 
Gould, Robert, 127, Whltecross-street 
Harper, Mrs. Mary, 210, Whitecross-street 
Harris, R., 8, Bull Head-court, Newgate- 
street 
Jones and Son, 173, High-street, Borough 
Kyne, James, 20, Fann-street, Aldersgate- 
street [road 

Latham, W. D., 13, Austin-street, Hackney- 
Lee, John, ^4, Henrietta-«treet, Marylebone 
London, J. G., 58, Golden-lane, St. Luke's 
Miles, J., 45, Theberton-street, LiTerpool-road 
Phillips, Charles, 1 13, Great Titchfield-street 
Prickett. Hetry, 205, Hoxton Old Town 
Shiers, J. C, 26, Camden-street, Walworth 
Shiers, William, 92, Brick-lane, SpitalfieMs 
Sinnock, George, 4, Cambridge-road 
Steel, George, 26, St. John-square, Clerken- 

well 
Tadman, John, 8, Brick-lane, St. Luke's 
Tadman, Thomas, 276, Kent-street, Borough 
Trundell, Gregory, 33, Houndsditch 
Unthank, C, 4, Old -street-road, Shoreditch 
Wade, W., 20, Norfolk-street, Southwark 

Bridge-road 
Willoughby, S., 78, Long-lane, Borough 
Wyman, M., 52, Broadwall, Blackfriars 

PERFUMERS. 

! Allard and Claye, 11, Great Castle-street, Re- 
gent-street 
Andrew, Thomas T., 449, New Oxford-street 
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Barker and Co.* 1| Bream's-buildi'^gs 
Browne, Frederick, 47, Fenchurch-street 
Buller, John, 11, New-inn-^ard, Shoreditch 
Churcher, Thomas, 22, King-street, Golden- 
square 
Clayton, Bland, and Co., 72, Watling-street 
Daniel, William, 43, Burlington-arcade 
Davis, D. S., 64, Hatton Garden 
Delcroix and Co., 158, New Bond-street 
Delcroix and Son, 39, Great Castle-street, Re- 
gent-street 
£de and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, City 
Farina, J. M., I, Salters'-hall-court 
Fisher and Co., King's-head-court, Beech- 
street, Barbican 
Frier and Co., 7, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street 
Gatenbyand Co., 9, Charing-cross 
GrosneU and Co , 12, Three Kings-court, Lom- 
bard-street, and 68, Upper Thames-street 
Grafftey, S., 26, Warwick-street, Regent-street 
Grant, Nathaniel, 52, Milton-fltreet, City 
Grossroith, John, 39, Friday-street, Cheapside 
Hayes, Seyah, and Co., 113, Stanhope-street, 

H ampstead-road 
Biggins, Joseph S., 29 and 30, Lawrence-lane, 
and Newland-street, Kensington, and 46. 
Pembroke-square, Kensington 
Hovenden, R., 57 and 58, Crown-street, Fins- 
bury-square 
Hughes, Wm. P., 28, Lombard-street, City 
Hyslop, John, 6, Market-street, Edgware- 

road 
Jones, Joseph B., 28, Lombard-street, City 
Kennaby, James Lewis, 19, Brunswick-square 

Dover-road 
Low, Son, and Benbow, 330, Strand 
Michel, A., 1, Great Castle-street, Regent- 
street 
Patey and Co., 37, Lombard -street. City 
Pears, A. and F., 91 Great Russell-street, 

Bloomsbuxy 
PhUlipson and Co., 1, Budge-row, and 17, 

Tower Royal, City 
Price and Co., 32, Lombard-street, City 
Pummell, Eugene, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho 
Rigge, Brockbank, and Rigge, 35, New Bond- 
street 
Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton-garden 
SchiU, Louis, 4, Alberniarle-street, Piccadilly 
ShacldetoD, John and Joseph Beech, 50, Car- 

naby-street. Golden-square 
Stewart and Co., 11, Old Broad-street, City 
Trinder, Henry, 75, Watling-street, City 
Violet, 11, Great Castle-street, Regent-street 
Wright Brothers, 220, High Holborn 
Wright and Co., 14, Minories 
Yardley and Statham, 7, Vine-street, Blooms- 
bmy 

PILL-BOX MANUFACTURERS. 

{Many useful articles, such as Pomade, Cold 
Cream,Salts,FlowerofSulphur,8^e.,maifbeputup 
in Pill boxes, and sold at a profit. See Receipts. 
Pill boxes obtained from the Makers are very in- 
expensive.} 

Austin, W., 5, FumivaVs-inn-place, Holborn 
Coombes, If. E., 9, Twister-alley, Bunhill-row 
Ford, W., 9, Oxford Arms-passage, Warwick- 
lane 



Hender, John, 50, Radnor-street, St. Luke's 
Hender, W., 3, Galway-atreet, St. Luke's 
Morgan, W., 30, Great Percy-street, Bagnigge- 

wells-road 
Padbury, William, 176, Blackfriars-road 
Perkins, T., 9, Whitmore-row, Hoxton 
Rowe, Mrs. Matilda, 4, North East-passage, 

Wellclose-square 
Shearman, S., 18, Newcastle-street, Farring- 

don-street 
Williams, D., 4, Staples-inn-buildings, Hol- 
born 

PIN, NEEDLE, AND FISH-HOOK 
MANUFACTURERS. 

Bartlett and Sons, 37, Greaham-atreet 
Boden, John A., 18, Bartholomew-close 
Boulton, George, 12, Great Dover-street 
Boulton, T., 13, Cook's-court, Lincoln's-inn 
Chambecs and Co., 14a, Gresham-street 
Curtis, Mrs. M., ll,Coburg-plaGe, Old Kent- 
road 
Denham, Thomas, 58, Kent-street, Borough 
Dobson, J., 8, Lillypot-lane, Noble-street, 
City [side 

Edelsten and Williams, 5, Crown-court, Cheap- 
Gutchand Co., 50, King William-street City 
Hardwidge, John, 172,Long-lane,BermondBey 

and 1, Portland-place, Camberwell 
Hill, John, 22, Fish-street-hill, London-bridge 
Kirby, Beard, and Co., Cannon-street, City 
Morrall, Abel, 9, Gresham-street, City 
Palmer, John, 57, Wood-street, Cheapside 
Pardow, James, 44, Basingball-street, City 
Roberts, S. , 10, Crooked-lane, London-bridge 
Sanders, John, 11, Fore-street, Cripplegate 
Shrimpton and Hooper, 12, King-aquare 

Goswell-street 
Turney,George Leonard, 106, Wood-street, and 

15, Merruw-street, Walworth 
Walker, Henry, 1, Gresham-street west 
Whitehouse, James, 8, Saint Peter's-terrace, 
River-lane, Islington 

POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURERS. 

Assheton, S., 20, Mansfield-street, Kingsland- 

road 
Barnes, Henry, 3, Great Warner- street, Clerk- 

enwell 
Bell, James, 20, Forston-street, City-road 
Bentley, Z., 41, Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell 
Best, Thomas, 2, Tower-royal, City 
Bigs and Collins, Francis-court, Clorkenwell 
Blunt, E., 23, W eston-street, Somers-town 
Bray, Joseph, 17, Trafalgar-street, Walworth 
Briggs, T., 4, Acton-street, Gray's-inn-road 
Broster and March, 44, Paternoster-row 
Brown, William Mullins, 13, Little Moorfields, 

and 92, Aldersgate street 
Buck, John T., 75, Murray-street, Hoxton 
Bull, C, 5 and 10, New-court, Farringdon- 

street 
Carle, Shilback, 57, St. John's-street, Clerken- 
well 
Carter and Bromley, 23, Royal Exchange 
Cottrell, Charles, Buttersland-street, Hoxton 
Craggs, G. F., 6, Budge-row, Cannon-street 
Crouch, S., 8, New Union-street, Little Moor- 
fields 
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Dickson. Thomas, 3, Paul-street, Finslniry 

Dixon, Henry. 194, Strand 

Edmonds, John, 3, Meredith-street, Clerken- 

well 
Evans, Joseph Stuart, 64, Berwick - street, 

Soho, and 80, Lombard-street 
Pitt. James, 12, King's - terrace, Bagnicge 

Wells-road 
Frith, Thomas, 163, Fenchurch-street 
Gold, Charles. 184. Hoxton Old-town 
Goudge, J. v., 10, Upper Wellington-street, 

Strand 
Hasler, William, 70, Rahere-street' Goswell- 

road 
Hodge. W., 34, Great Marlborough-street, 

Regent-street 
Hoffman, Mrs.'P., Sekforde-street, Clerkenwell 
Howard, William, 62. Barbican 
Knuth and Co , 7, Allen-street, Clerkenwell 
Knuth, Chariest, 11, Allen-street, Goswell- 

street 
Kohlbeck, Alfred, 10, Bond-court, Walbrook, 

and 2, Victoria-place, Camberweli 
Lankshear, Thomas,'18, Sekforde-street,Clerk- 

eiiwell 
Lea, F., I, Vernon-square, Bagnig^e Wells- 
road 
Long. Mrs. M., 130, St. John-street, Clerken- 
well 
M'Nally, J., 3. Vineyard-walk, Clerkenwell 
Marsh Brothers, 44, Paternoster-row 
Mereweather, P., 42, Bedford-street, Com- 
mercial-road East 
Oldfield. W., (58, Cow-cross-street, Smithfield 
Orme.W. and E. G., 10, Bateman's-buildings, 

Soho 
Peake, W.. 14. Gough-street, Gray's-inn-road 
Reynolds, William, 6, Eldon-street, Moorfields 
Richards, F., 17, Woodstock-street, Oxford- 
street 
Ro<8. Benjamin, 68, Alde^sgate-street 
Russ, Mrs. Mary, 40, Snow-hill 
Samuel, EUitt, 1, Jewin-street, Aldersgate 
Shether, D., 23, Edmund-place, Aldersgate- 

street 
Smith, Charles, 13, Noble-street, City 
Sumersfield, Alfred, 48, Paternoster-row 
Swaisland, J., 5, Susanna-place, Curtain-road 
Toulmin, Joseph, 18, Size-lane, Bucklersbury 
Weemys, and Co.. 1, Long-lane. Smithfield 
Windsor. J., 23, Coppice-row, Clerkenwell 

RIBBON MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS. 

Bankes, James L. C, 8, Wood-str?et 
Bray, W. H. and C, 32, Wood-street 
Bentley and Co., 136, Cheapside 
Boughton and Turner, 13. Cheapside 
Burbery and Merridew, 123, Wood -street 
Caldicott, Richard and Robert. 24, Wood-street 
Cope, Hammerton, and Co., 38, Wood-street 
Cornell, Lyell, and Webster, 15, St. Paul's 

Churchyard 
Cox and Co., 7, St. Paul's Churchyard 
Foster, Porter, and Co., 7, Wood-street 
Fii^lier, Watson, and Gardener, 2 and 3, Wat- 
ling-street, City 
Hard wick, Philip Wesley, 213, Regent-street, 

and 3, Conduit-street. Kegent-street 
Wood and Ward, 117, Wood-street 



Little, Irving, and Keeling, 30, St. Panl'a 

Churchyard 
M'Rae, John, 130. Wood-street 
Newbury, T. C, 38, Wood-street, Cheapside 
Nuttall and Co., 110, Wood-street, City 
Peel and Son. 26, Phillip-lane. London-wall 
Peil and Blaylock, 72, Newgate-street 
Ratliffs, J. and C, 77, Wood-street, Cheapside 
Rutter and Co., 14, Gre^ham-street West 
Samuel and Co.. 27, Wood-street, Cheanside 
Sharp, Odell, and Jury, 110. Wood-street 
Townsend, T.. 80, Watling-street 
Woodhouse, H., 54, Wood-street, Cheapside 

RICE MERCHANTS. 

Castle and Spinney, 11, Dock-street, East 

Smithfield 
Dixon, J. and J., Weymouth-terrace, City- 
road 
Forsterand Co., Shad Thames. Dockhead 
Jones, Thomas H., 20, Harp-Line, Tower-street 
Page, Henry, 14, Rood-lane, Fenchurch-street. 
and Regent's Canal-basin, Commercial-road 
East 
Turk, T. R., Mincing-lane, and 2, Cullum- 

street 
Umphelby, J., 2, Love Line, Eastcheap 
Woodbridge and Co., 158, Old Gravel-lane^ 
and 3, Green's-place, Rotherhithe 

SALT MERCHANTS. 

Allen, George, 78, Union-street, Southwark 
Ashton, J., 1, Wharf, New Wharf-road 
Bumstcd and Co., 86, Lower Thames-street, 
Essex-wharf, 21|, Fore-street, Limehouse, 
and Bridge-wharf, City-road-basin 
Burford, E. J. and Son, Berraondsey -square 
Huson, David, Brunswick-street. Hackney 
Meredith, John, 10 Wharf, City-road-basin, 

and Macclesfleld-street North 
Moore, J., 8, South-wliarf-road, Paddington 
National Patent Salt Coinpani/t James P. 

Antic, sec, 2, Agar-street, Strand 
Palmer, James Barrow, 9 and 112, Lower 

Thames-street, 14, Wharf-road. City-road 
Spraggs, Thomas, 4, Gcorge's-row, City-road 
Tribe, Mills and Co., 173, Tooley-street 
Welling, Henry, 60, Brick-lane, St. Luke's^ 

and 27, Wharf-road, City-road 
Weston and Westall, 115, Lower Thames- 
street, and 29 Wharf, City-road-basin 

SCOTCH OATMEAL FACTORS. 

Bennett and Book, 113, Long-acre 

Mills and Waugh, 20a, Surrey-street, Strand 

SEALING WAX MANUFACTURERS. 

Amelang, L., 54, Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell 
Barclay and Co., 2, Piccadilly 
Barling and Co., 30, Fetter-lane. Fleet-street 
Barling, William and Co., 122, St. John-stre«t 
Boatwright, Brown, and Co., 54, Watliag- 

street, and 17, St. Saviour's Churchyard 
Cooke and Son, 84, Cannon-street, City 
Dear, R. E., 19, Devonshire-street. Bishopsgate 
Dodwell, T. W., 12, Orchard-street, St. Luke's 
Field, John C. and John, SO, Upper Marsh 
Fry, Joseph, 14, Basing-lane, Bread-street 
Fulwell and Hanlon, 31, Surrey-row 
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Goulston, J., 4, Upper Fenton-street, Com- 
mercial-road East 
Grade, Frederick, 62, Great Leonard-street 
Hart and Levy, 27, Houndsditcb, and 16, 

bury-street, City 
Harker, Edward iEneas, 37, Fetter-lane 
flinds, Josiah, 37, Ash ford-street, Hoxton 
Hudswell, John, 5, Three Crown-square, and 
High-street, Borough [lane 

HuiSswell, J. B., 7, Nevill's-court, Fetter- 
Jones, Stephen, 4 and 5, Talbot-court, and 

Grange-walk, Bermondsey 
Lipman, Godfrey, 19, Swan-street, Minories 
Morrell, Henry, 149, Fleet-street 
Papineau, John, 29, Aldermanbury 
Rayner, Henry, 16, Spencer-street, Goswell- 
road [place 

Sessions, T., 9, Westmoreland-street, Portland- 
Smith, Thomas, J. and Joseph , 83 , Queen- 
street, and 14, Pancra^-Iane [lane, City 
Swiiiburn, H. D. and Co., 22, Great Bush- 
Taylor. William H., 49, High-street, Borough 
Temple, W., 18, Artillery-street, Bishopsgate 
Tozek, S., 59, Walnut-tree-walk, Lambeth 
We»t, James, 27, Lombard-street 

SEWING COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 

Pratt, George, 10, Gresham-street, City 
Tatlock and Love, 52, Coleman-street 
Walker, Charles P., 8, Dracott-place 
Wilson, Mrs. Elizabeth, 7, Priest-court 

SEWING SILK MANUFACTURERS. 

Brunt and Co., 12, Milk-street 
Graves and Co., 40, Gutter-lane, Cheapside 
Simpson, M., 5, Alderman bury-postern 
Worthington and Co., 34, King-street 

STAY MAKERS. 

[Many females may obtain employment by 
applying at the Wholesale Stay Makers. Stay- 
making is a profitable trade. Corsets and Stays 
have lately been very much improved; and 
comitry makers by getting down the newest 
inventions may considerably improve their in- 
terest s.'\ 

Bairn, Christopher, 117, Lambeth-walk 
Barns, Francis, 46, Baldwin-street, City-road 
Bayles, Frances, 6, York-place, Islington 
Booth, E., 1, Radcliffe-terrace, Goswell-road 
Brimble and Allaine, 32, Cheapside 
Cash, James, 19, High-street, Shoreditch 
Chilcot and Co., 5, Falcon -street. City 
Clarke and Co., 12, Ludgate-street 
Couplandand Gilbert, 49, Bow-lane, 1 and 2, 

George-yard, Cheapside 
Dawson and Co., 122a., London-wall [wark 
Duperreiu and Co., 17, Bridge-street, South- 
EUiston and Co., 95, Upper-street, Islington 
Fngler, William, 522, New Oxford-street 
Jones, James, 9, Milk-street, Cheapside 
Jones, James, 235, High-sireet, Poplar 



Jones, James T., 44, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street 
Miers, Simeon L., High-street, Aldgate 
Noble, W., 18, Charles-street, St. George's-in- 

the-east 
Ridoutt, Richard, 202a, Whitechapel-road 
Simister, James, 66, Cheapside 
Stone, Edward, 30, High-street, Islington 
Thomas Brothers, 128 and 129, Cheapside, and 
29, Bridge-house-place [bican 

Whipple, J., lOj, Bridgewater-square, Bar- 

STEEL PEN MANFACTURERS. 

Allen, John , 5, Three King's-court, City 
Deane,George and J., 46, King William-street, 
City [street 

Cooper and Co., 5, 6, and 7, Shoe-lane, Fleet- 
Gilliott, Joseph, 37, Gracechurch-street 
Hart, Solomon, 3, Chicksand -street, Spital- 

lields 
Hinks, Wells, and Co., 10, Goldsmith's-street 
Jackson, J., 4a, Somerset-place, Commercial- 
road East 
Kell and Co., 18a, Basingh all-street. City 
Levi, Elcazar, 5^ Old Montague-street 
Mark, Moss. 40, Great Prescott-street 
Mitchell, John, ^1, Queen-street, Cheapside 
Mitchell, William, 7, Falcon -square. City- 
road 
Mordan and Co., 22a, City-road 
Morrell, Henry, 149, Fleet-street 
Mosley and Co., 8, Hatton-garden 
Perry and Co., 37, Red Lion-square, Holborn 
Ross, Harris, and Co., 7, Earl-street, Black- 
friars 
Solomon, Zadick, 20, Houndsditch 
Tanner, Richard, 16, Artillery-place West, 

Finsbury, and 33, Little Moorfields 
Taylor, William Henry,^ 49, High - street. 

Borough 
Van Goor, E., 5, Bury-street, St. Mary-axe 
Walker, Henry, 1, Gresham-street West 

STICK MANUFACTURERS. (WALKING.) 

Allen, Edward, 83, Regent-street, and 198, 

Oxford-street 
Barker, Ann, 107, Great Dover-street 
Brigg, Thomas, 23, St. James's-street 
Cadman, John, 202, Strand 
Dakes, Mrs. C, 2G, Crown-street, Soho 
Fitzgibbon, R., 37, Seward-street, St. Luke's 
Harris, Samuel, 121, Leadenhall-street 
Hovendon, Robert, 57 and 58, Crown-street 
Meyers, Barnett, 18, Crutched-friars 
Portberry, J., 19, Windsor-terrace, City-road 
Praagh, L., 27, Great Prescott-street, Good- 

man's-flelds 
Roberts, John, 91, West Smithfield 
Smith and Co., 1, Beech-street, Barbican 
Thorpe, Henry, 4, Bethnal-green-road, and 

Brewer's-buildings. Shoreditch 
Trinder, Henry, 85, Watling-street, City 
Vincent, James, 228, Whitechapel-road 



♦*♦ In the foregoing List, we have given only the Wholesale Dealers in those trades most likely to 
be of use to the Readers of the •' Shopkeeper's Guide." tor other Waolesale Uealers and 
Manufacturers, consult the London or Provincial Directories. 



London : William Tvlkr, Bolt-court, Fleet- street. 



NEW WORKS-MPOBTiNI TO THE HEADS OF FAMILIES. 



•SONS; 



A COMPLETE GUIDE TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, upon 
the Professional, Mercantile, and Trade Education and Establishment of 
Young Men, of all Ages. 

CONTENTS: 

I. Vital Importance of the . Selection of a Profession or Trade 
suitable to the Capacities of the Youth. 

II. Aids to such a Selection. 

III. Educational Establishments of England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 

France, and Germany : their Relative Advantages, Expenses, &c. 

IV. The Clergyman. 

V. The Dissenting Minister. 
VI. The Physician and Surgeon. 
VII. The Lawyer. 
VIII. The Soldier. 
IX. The Sailor. 
X. The Merchant. 
XI. The Tradesman. 

XII. The Mechanic. 

The Course of Instructiony and the attendant Expenses ; with an Analysis 
of the Responsibilities f and the Probabilities of Success incidental to each. 

XIII. Government Offices — Army, Navy, Ordnance, Custom-house, 
Excise, Post-office, East India Service, &c., &c. 

The Salaries attached to every Office^ from the Private Soldier, Junior 
Clerk f iSfc, upwards, with the Chances of Promotion. Advice how to procure 
Government Situations, and all other necessary information. 

PRICE 3s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, 250 pp., neatly bound in Cloth. 

LONDON: 
HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, 65, PATERNOSTER-ROW ; 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



Shortly will he Published, DAUGHTERS; 

A COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 






" My great success vrith several publications of a Domestic character convinces 
me that when a Magazine shall be commenced, moderate in price, published 
monthly, and subject to no alterations by which its subscribers may be incon- 
venienced ; its pages crowded with useful matters communicated in the most 
concise, simple, and practical form ; and having for its object the increase of 
Home comforts and pleasures, it will find a welcome reception at the hands of the 
most home-loving people in the world. 

" Without detracting from the value of the works which I have already issued, I 
may claim increased experience, and established connections as my best title tp 
public confidence, while stating that in offering to the public a new work — THE 
FAMILY TREASURY, — it shall surpass in cheapness and worth the Domestic 
Magazines of the present day. 

** I will not detain the reader by a long Prospectus of plans, but will give two 
instances of the utilitarian character for which The Family Treasury will be dis- 
tinsfuished : 



•o' 



" 1. Every lady knows how difficult it is to secure correct Work-table patterns. 
How often haTe fair fingers industriously plied the needle for the production of a 
Crochet Collar, a D'Oyley, or an Anti-Macassar, and after days of pleasant toil 
and expectation, just as an elegant design began to reward the labourer, a printer's 
or designer's error of * 8 close,' instead of * 28 * close, or the omission of a * Rowj' 
has brought the fair fingers to a stand-still, and rendered the labour *all in vain.' 
To obviate such difficulties, I have placed the Work-table department under the 
skilful management of Madame Marie Girardin, and have provided that everj- 
design shall be worked and tested from the printer* s type before publication, that all 
possibility of errors may be avoided. 

"2. * Getting Married' is always a matter of much anxiety, timidity, and confu- 
sion. The first Number of J%e Family Treasury will contain an article entitled 
* Our Wedding-day ! ' in which will be given the following useful information : — 
Rules for the Complete Management of the Wedding-day ; Marriages by the 
Church of England, by Special Licence, by Banns, &c. ; Marriages by Registra- 
tion ; Marriages ill Dissenting Places of Worship ; Roman Catholic Marriages, 
Quaker Marriages, Gretna Green Marriages ; their Requirements, Expenses, &c. ; 
Order of Proceeding to, and returning from Church ; Position of the Parties before 
the Altar ; Receipts for Wedding Cakes ; tlie Wedding Breakfast ; Who should 
Propose the Health of the Married Pair ; Wedding Cards ; Reception of Visitors ; 
Suggestions for Wedding Tours ; Obligations of the Married Life, &c. 

" Every other subject will be treated with similar completeness ; and no subject 
will be overlooked that is of importance to the Family Circle. 

" Messrs. Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Patemoster-row (the publishers of my 
former works), will issue The Family Treasury on the first of every month. It may 
be had of every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom. — Price Twopence. 

" The First Volume of The Family Treasury, elegantly bound, price Is. 6d. Ready 
December 1, 1853. 

« THE BDITOR OF * THE FAMILY TREASURY.' 

" {Late Editor of ' Tlie Family Friend:) " 



